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he  has  been  enabled  lo  obtain,  will  make  that 
portion  of  his  volumes  wcirthy  of  atteatioii. 

The  travelling  incidents  in  Koordistan  are  from 
letters  penned  at  the  time  to  the  author's  friends 
in  England.  This  he  trusts  will  not  be  without 
its  recommendation ;  it  being  usually  admitted  that 
"  one  line  written  on  the  spot  is  worth  a  thousand 
recollections." 

Although  the  author  makes  no  pretensions  to 
any  thing  beyond  slight  sketches  of  Persia  and  its 
inhabitant^  written  during  his  various  wanderings 
over  that  country,  he  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  public  favour :  indeed,  his  seeking  it  has,  in 
Pcraian  phraseolf^y,  caused  "  the  nightingale  of 
the  pen  to  flutter  aroimd  the  rose-bud  of  expec- 
tation." He  will  only  add,  in  words  from  the  same 
source,  "  may  its  bounty  increase,  and  its  shadow 
never  be  less!" 
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CHAPTEK  I. 


THE  "KHELAAT  U  PUSHAN." 


It  ia  gencraliy  about  the  end  of  May  that  the 
ceremony  titkos  place  of  the  prince  arraying  him- 
«eif  in  the  royal  robe  of  honour,  coDferrcd  upon 
hin  by  his  Majest}-  of  Persia;  and  this,  according 
to  coiut  cti((ucttci  must  be  done  publicly.  Near 
all  the  different  cities,  buildings  are  purposely 
erected  for  this  ceremony,  called  the  "  Khclaat  u 
Pnabsn,"  or  place  for  putting  on  the  honorary 
dreM  with  which  the  prince  is  invested  by  his 
nvercifm.    The  public  exhibition  of  it  b  intended 
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2  THE    KSELAAT    tJ    PCSHAK. 

to  show  that  be  still  basks  in  tbc  Shah's  favour — 
the  couDtenance  of  the  "  King  of  Kings"  con- 
tinuing  to  shine  upon  him. 

In  a  pretty  sheltered  spot,  looking  luxuriant 
nmid  the  barren  hilb  surrounding  it,  richly  watered, 
and  wooded  with  the  poplar,  the  chinar,  and  other 
foliage,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  lake,  stands  a  tall, 
spiral  bL-lvidcre,  in  the  upper  story  of  which  the 
prince  receives  his  numerous  visitors.  This  is  sur- 
ruuntled  by  about  three  acres  of  well  shaven  lawn, 
on  which  thousands  of  the  "  Azerbijanecs"  were 
sciuatted  about  in  different  groups,  quietly  awaiting 
the  coining  ceremonial.  At  the  further  end  was 
pitched  the  royal  tent,  richly  carpeted,  and  around 
it  (forming  a  large  enclosure)  a  treble  row  of  the 
**  SerboE,"  or  infantry,  was  formed,  which,  with 
their  huge  white  trouBen,  hoots,  and  black  caps, 
made  not  a  bad  line  of  about  a  thousand  men. 

The  city  uf  Tahree*  poiu^d  its  contents  into 
this  delightful  valley ;  the  day  waa  propitious,  the 
occanon  inviting ;  bo  "  mounting  the  stimip  of 
activity  to  get  into  the  saddle  of  accomplishnwat," 
I  soon  arrived  with  my  little  party  amidst  the 
large  lUMcmbly  whom  curiosity  or  custom  had 
already  convenetL 
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Nomeroua  "  gholaiuns"  were  galloping  aliout, 
givii:^  directions,  and  airao^ng  the  coming  cere- 
tDcny,  and  a  happy  festivity  seemed  to  perrade  all 
daases,  a»  I  mixed  amongst  them,  to  see  as  much 
m  I  coutd  of  iheir  character.  There  is  n  decent 
•obriety  in  Pereian  mobility  that  I  ha^e  scarcely 
seco  ia  any  other;  Done  of  your  noisy  ebullitione 
of  R  Tillage  wake,  aa  in  my  own  country ;  none  of 
the  antic  tricks  of  the  mountebank,  nor  the  low 
fnunhling  of  the  thimble-rig ;  but  the  sober  gravity 
of  Rookiog^  undiattu^d  by  those  spirituous  pota- 
tions which  pvc  so  much  animal  recklessness  to 
m  English  mob. 

The  troojis  were  put  through  their  evolutions, 
which  I  Uioogbt  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Hyde 
Park  review;  il  was,  in  tiict,  Enghsh  discipline 
engrsAed  on  Pei«an  subjects,  through  the  inde- 
bt^Me  tndostry  of  their  generalissimo,  the  late 
Major  Hart. 

In  another  tent,  siirroanded  by  numerous  ser- 
vanta,  was  a  group  of  very  interesting  looking 
"  ahah  zadchs,"  or  princes  of  different  agca,  from 
eighteen  down  to  four  years.  There  were  about 
twenty  of  them  altt^ethcr,  richly  dressed,  and  the 
sans  of  Abbas  Meerza, — being  but  a  small  portion 
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ho^vever  of  bis  family.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
ibcm  with  a  great  deal  of  iotcrest,  wben  I  reflected 
!iow  precarious  is  tbe  state  of  royally  in  Persia ; 
as  on  every  accession  to  the  throne,  barbarous 
custuiii,  or  still  more  barbarous  necessity,  re(]uires 
80  many  victims  of  the  royal  blood  to  be  offered 
up,  tu  (]uict  the  fears  or  to  establish  the  security  of 
the  newly  raised  sovereign ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  ill-fated  striplings  must  be  sacri- 
ficed.* 

Whilst  lookiug  on  at  this  interesting  scene  with 
my  fi-iend  the  "  hakeem  basbi,"  the  penetrating 
eyes  of  the  prince  soon  discovered  him,  and  the 
"  Isbcagusi,"  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  im- 
mcdiuiely  sent  down  to  summon  him  to  tbe  royal 
presence ;  and  aa  he  wae  marched  up  through  the 
broad-staring   ranks  of  the   surrounding  viaitore, 

■  Ai>  Biiglikh  Dobleman  ruliti-i  a  mrioii*  iilustialion  of  ilii* 
fact.  <.ln  vinitiiig  one  of  tbe  princei.  then  m  young  Ud,  he  found 
Um  wiib  bU  9je*  ihut,  uid  feeling  about  with  both  hi*  band*,  kika 
k  blind  pcnon,  for  hi*  kaileoun,  which  hi<  terrant  waa  pteMnting 
lo  lllin.  After  a  moment  the  geutlroiin  aikcd,  "  What  are  jau 
doiTig,  priuce  ?  Ii  ihrre  anjr  ihing  the  aialtcr  with  juui  rjn  ?' 
■*  Oh,  no,"  taiil  the  boy,  ■■  oothing  i  but  I  am  pnu-liiing  blind- 
BCM.  Vou  kiiuw  that  when  my  blher  dies  ««  aball  all  be  put  lo 
death,  or  ha>«  nur  i-yt't  giut  out,  H  I  am  irjing  bow  I  ■ 
■blr  to  manage  tvlilidut  tlu'Oi." 
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I  ftflt  thankful  al  not  being  subjected  to  a  similar 
ordcaL  "Riere  is  notliing  to  me  more  positively  di&> 
Drasiug  than  *'  human  kon" — I  mean  an  aggregate 
of  eyes,  steadily  fixed  on  their  victim,  and  drinking 
in  IS  it  were  his  coofiisioti.  Congratulating  myself 
on  mr  escape  frotn  this  publicity',  I  had  retired  to 
ibe  cool  grovy  retreat,  where,  "  sitting  on  my 
carpet  of  patience,  I  was  smoking  my  pipe  of 
expectation,"  when  the  appalling  figure  of  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  muking  towards  mc, 
with  "  Sahib  cjuj-ast" — where  is  the  "  Sahib?" 
fl  really  canoot  translate  this  word,  'lis  *  Master,' 
or  '  Sir,'  or  whatever  you  please.)  Resistance  waa 
impossible;  the  prince  had  ordered  mc  into  his 
pmence;  royal  invitations  amount  to  commands 
in  thia  country,  so  I  was  marched  through  the 
wondering  crowd,  bidding  defiance  to  my  tortured 
feelings  of  mativaite  /unite,  which,  however,  I  ut  last 
eompletely  succeeded  in  conquering. 

Bowing  mandarin  fashion  in  the  royal  presence, 
I  was  honoured  trith  the  usual  compliments  and 
enquiries — "  Damaughiat  ehauk  aat,"  "  how  is  your 
health  ?"  "  your  place  has  long  been  empty,"  &c. 
I  hod  to  endure  some  ten  miuules  court  eliquettct 
during  which  the  prince  asked  me  as  to  my  travels, 
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how  I  liked  Persia,  and  if  idt  own  country  was  to 
be  compared  to  k;  to  which  last  question,  when 
I  recollected  its  mud  repioos,  I  assured  his  royal 
highneas  that  it  cort^nly  was  not.  "  Barikallah," 
said  the  prince,  who  took  all  my  replies  as  com- 
plimentary. 

Near  the  prince  stood  his  brother,  "  Ali-nucky 
Mcenu,"  looking  down  on  the  ground,  not  daring 
seemingly  to  look  up  without  permission.  Some 
other  young  princes  were  standing  about,  attiircd 
in  splendid  shawl  dresses ;  and  the  courtiers,  the 
"Raimacan,"*  with  numerous  Khans,  &c.  forming 
the  prince's  court,  all  were  wailing  in  mute  obei- 

'  or  the  precariousneu  of  the  Peisiui  court  favour,  ibe  Uce 
''  Kaiinuna"  wu  an  liuumcc,  Alilunigh  one  of  bi>  irivrt  nra* 
oftbcTojml"  Ksjar*."  M(«rxa  AboolGwatnnviybcMidtDbave 
ralcd  bit  Uu  matter,  Alibu  Mcvn* ;  uid  I  beatd  biro  >poki;ii  of 
•■  llie  pvBtetl  enemy  to  Pcnin,  be  baving  betrayed  tbe  prince 
iiilo  ihe  lat<?  [irecipiutp  tvurwilh  ItuHJn,  bywhich.  umyinfar- 
il  mid,  "  bi*  country  hid  lost  bonour,  tcrrilary,  (iid  monry.  ' 
Tbe  prricDl  Sbab  iidopled  hitn  as  hi>  [irime  niininer.  or  mthrr  he 
found  hltnwir  wiihln  bia  toll*,  nnd  diffieult  to  be  e^itricatpd  from 
tbrm.  The  rain  i-it«raiTnc>t<^  lobimulf  <o>nucb|H>w(i,utob*- 
rome  e(|iiiillyoiren*ive  lo  llic  Bb>b  uid  the  people.  Munnuringi. 
*nil  Hi  lenglb  lond  coin|iIainl>.  reaehed  tlii>  can  uf  hit  M^ji 
wbft  Ibm  delsmdnrd  '■  to  flnitb  bin  i"  be  gave  ordert  for  him 
to  be  miwiglad.  Tht  hauglily  minlttei  wu  Tor  ■  long  tin 
Inrredulout  uf  hi>  Mijeaty's  nnnRtindi  i  but  h«i  wlio  bid  befn 
pUywl  ibc  morutreh  wai  nnw  the  victim  uf  dnpotitrn,  ami  bv  w 
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HDce,  to  be  pedomed  with  the  liberality  of  their 
tmtstcr's  &Tour. 

Prayers  now  began,  so  being  diBmisBed  from  my 
aodience,  I  ran  off  to  see  the  interior  of  the  belvi- 
dera,  and  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
when  the  gun  fired,  to  announce  that  "  the  prince 
wae  coming."  Down  we  bustled  in  most  amusing 
confusion,  and  I  hastened  to  run  across  the  narrow 
bridge,  which  two  persons  can  scarcely  pa^s,  when 
I  met  the  prince  in  full  majesty.  I  had  just  time 
to  make  my  "salaam"  as  he  passed  me,  and  to 
noticv  his  dress  of  honour,  which  was  composed 
of  white  satin,  richly  studded  with  gold  ornaments 
It  va»  short,  hanging  down  only  to  the  knee,  with 
hair  deeves;  around  the  nf^ck  was  a  tippet  of 
^ony  fur,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  scarlet  turban 
of  ahawl,  raised  very  high,  of  the  ttliRpe  and  twice 
the  height  of  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  without 
omamenta.  1  understand  tlial  the  use  of  jewels  is 
limited  to  the  sovereign.  The  bagpipe  band  struck 
op  as  the  prince  walked  out  of  the  belvedere  to- 
wards the  royal  tont. 

Wiagbd  U  Trimn  in  16^.  That  he  draervcd  bie  deatb  dierc 
ilimb«PO doubt.  aiiic«itwa£  a  mBtier  of  congratulation  wilh 
«lt  lb«  pMfIc :  their  rejoidngi  were  likened  to  thnee  uf  the 
-EdermBma.* 
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What  a  noble  looking  being  was  Abbas  Meerza — 
his  dignified,  yet  perfectly  easy  deportment,  and  hi? 
SDul-spcaldng  countenance,  beaming  vritli  affability 
and  greatness.  Really,  I  nct-er  saw  so  gplendid  s 
hiiiDBn  form,  moulded  seemingly  as  a  rich  speci- 
men of  nature's  works. 

His  royal  higlmess  walk»^  right  royally  to  the 
tent  prepared  for  bim  on  this  beautiful  lawn,  with 
so  much  majesty  and  dignity  as  to  impress  all 
beholders  by  his  imposing  appearauce,  as  he 
took  his  place  on  the  carpet  tn  the  oriental 
style.  The  novelty  and  splendour  of  the  scene 
I  shall  never  forget,  when  hia  many  attendants 
and  officers  of  the  court,  all  vrith  red  turbans 
and  superb  dresses,  came  forward  lo  offer  their 
congratul  ations. 

There  was  seated  around  the  prince,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  the  "  shah  zadehs,"  or  young 
])rinces,  already  alluded  to.  They  were  placed  in 
exact  position  according  to  their  birth;  for  there 
is  perhaps  no  country'  in  tlie  world  where  etiquette 
ifl  more  strictly  attended  to  than  in  Persia.  The 
princes  were  fine  lookmg  youths,  and  apparently 
worthy  scions  of  the  illusirious  "  Kajnr"  family. 
It  was  ao  interesting  sight  to  see  them  sitting  in 
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the  most  rigid  postore  of  respect,  not  seemingly 
duing   to    look    up   without   their   father's    per- 


TTic  first  ceremony  was  the  advance  of  the 
courtictB,  led  np  by  degrees  with  slow  and  solemn 
step  by  the  master  of  tlie  ceremonies,  two  or  three 
ai  a  time,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  green  platform 
on  which  the  troops  were  stationed ;  resting  every 
twenty  paces,  to  mate  their  obeisance  almost  to  the 
ground  to  their  royal  master,  whom  they  dare  not 
«[}pFoach  nearer  than  about  ten  yards.  It  appeared 
to  me  th&l  the  m&ster  of  the  ceremonies  instructed 
ihcm  when  to  bow  appropriately ;  at  any  rale,  he 
»ei  iliom  the  example.  It  was  altogether  a  regular 
oriental  scene,  and  gave  me  the  best  possible  idea 
ofninrt  manners  in  this  country. 

TIic  poet  lotireat  was  then  led  up,  reading  at  a 
moot  reMj>cctful  dietance  a  congratulatory  ode  on 
tlw*  prince,  and  the  honours  of  the  day.  It  is  bin 
'^ce  "to  make  the  nightingale  of  the  pen  to  flnl- 
ler  about  the  new-blown  rose  of  royalty ;"  hut 
ilio  high  flown  style  of  the  cotnplimcntarj-,  which 
is  so  copious  in  the  Persian  language,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  convey,  since  his  voice  failed  him 
«    bt>  gradually   n[)proachcd   nearer,   bowing   to 
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the  prince:  for  it  so  happened  that  the  laurout 
was  a  very  stout  man,  and  his  steaming  exer- 
tion under  a  mid-day  sun,  caused  bis  compliments 
often  to  die  away  on  his  lips,  and  become  almost 
inaudible. 

The  laureat  was  a  man  of  parts,  and,  as  the 
Persians  say,  would  require  "  rivers  of  ink  to  run 
through  meadows  of  paper  to  create  an  easy  navi- 
gation for  his  thoughts."  Whnt  they  were  on  this 
occasion  [  could  not  find  ont,  for  but  few  of  them 
reached  me.  This  poetic  cffiision  lasted  some 
twenty  minutes.  Then  other  courtiers  approached, 
amongst  whom  I  noticed  the  "  Kaimacan,"  or  grand 
viiier,  himself  a  very  respectable  poet.  Ail  these 
were  spouting  orations,  not  one  word  of  which 
could  I  understand. 

Some  military  display  then  took  place ;  the 
troops  fired,  and  the  prince  returned  to  the  bel- 
vldcrc.  Tlie  whole  ceremony  lasted  alwut  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  dresses  of  the  Khans  are 
very  ricl} :  they  wear  the  scarlet  turban  inMoad 
of  the  black  lambskin  cap.  The  Persian  cos- 
tume is  particularly  liandsomc.  A  Cachcmere 
robe  trimmed  with  sitvcr  was  the  prince's  ordinary 
inm. 
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Wc  were  now  Bcnunbliog  for  a  retreat  through 
tbe  bruken  ranks  of  pedestrians  ami  equestrians  oi' 
ali  &ort£.  Amongst  the  latter  was  the  "  Nokareh 
kaacb,"  or  the  royal  band,  on  camel-back.  The 
Persians  have  no  ear  whatever  for  harmony; — the 
greater  the  noise,  the  better  tbey  are  pleased.  The 
band,  witb  their  dulcimers,  comets,  and  wind  in- 
strumenta  of  all  sorts,  began  to  discourse  most  dis- 
cofdant  sounds;  the  camels  became  frightened, 
aod  off  they  ran,  scattering  the  throng,  and  up- 
setting the  musicians,  to  the  inlimie  amusement  uf 
the  bystanders. 

I  happened  to  bt-  in  the  midst  of  the  mcU'c 
jitft  as  they  were  about  to  give  some  inipusiu); 
«0eci  by  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  &c  The  animals 
woold  stand  it  no  longer ;  they  seemed  to  have 
better  cars  fur  music  than  their  masters ;  and,  in 
tbur  impatience  to  be  gone,  tlicy  nearly  trod  don-n 
■ome  of  the  wondering  crowd.  I  never  witnessed 
■  vcene  more  irrcsistibty  laughable. 

The  guns  were  fired  from  the  backs  of  camels. 
These  arc  termed  "  zambrouks,"  or  camel  swivels ; 
and  there  a  one  advantage  in  thU  sort  of  moving 
bautery,  that  the  patient  animal  kneels  to  accom> 
BMxUte  the  gunner  to  his  aim. 
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The  custom  of  conferring  dresses  of  bonuur 
in  the  East  is  of  very  ancient  usage;  and  at 
the  present  time  the  richness  of  the  "khelaat" 
indicates  the  favour  of  the  sovereign.  The  ordi- 
nary dress  consists  of  a  "kaba,"  or  long  loose 
robe,  sometimes  with  a  shawl  or  girdle.  We 
read  of  the  magnificent  "khelaat"  presented  by 
Cyrus  to  Syennedis,  which,  beside  the  dress,  con- 
sbted  of  "a  horse,  with  a  golden  bridle  and  a 
golden  chiun."  It  is  stated,  that  on  some  such 
occasions,  it  was  customary  for  the  road  to  be 
strewed  with  roses,  and  watered,  and  glass  vases 
filled  with  sugar  were  broken  under  the  horees' 
feet.  The  treading  upon  sugar  they  deem  an  in- 
dication of  prosperity,  and  the  scattering  of  flowers 
was  performed  in  honour  of  Alexander  on  his 
entry  into  Babylon. 

Such,  however,  is  Persitui  Jujiticity,  and  Ibr- 
merly  practised  by  majesty,  that  a  "khelaat"  was 
Bent  to  adum  a  victim  intended  for  spoliation 
or  death.  When  clothed  in  the  royal  robe  ae 
"  the  man  whom  the  kuig  dulighteth  to  honour," 
the  assassin  plunged  die  dogger  of  the  royal  ire 
or  vengeance  into  his  bosom.  This  belongs  more 
to  by-gone  history. 
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The  SerboM  "  were  formed  into  line,  preparatory 
to  the  prince's  return.  I  fell  in  with  the  train, 
and  to  see  bioi  on  horseback  was  certainly  a  mc^- 
nificent  sight;  so  gracefiil  vras  the  simnltaueous 
inoveineiit  of  both  prince  and  horse,  that  he 
^ipeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  perfectly  distinct  race 
from  the  general  population. 

The  poad  was  now  crowded  with  the  wondering 
•oditory,  and  I  being  the  only  "  Ferengee"  amongst 
them,  came  in  for  my  share  of  the  public  gaze. 
As  they  waited  respeclfuUy  the  prince's  coining 
bock,  there  were  no  noisy  ebullitions,  as  in  a  British 
crowd;  they  rather  crouched  from  the  royal  eye 
than  greeted  it  The  sight  was  hutli  pleasing  and 
novel  to  me,  since  I  had  never  seen  so  much  of  the 
"  AicAiJMieeB"  before.  I  think  that  at  least  thirty 
thousand  of  them  must  have  lined  the  roads ;  and 
un  the  walls,  the  roofe,  and  every  place  where 
iogcnuity  could  plant  a  head,  there  was  to  be  seen 
the  black  cap.  The  beautiful  ruins  of  the  mosque 
"Saltan  Kaian"  had  one'cniire  covering  of  human 
bein^  Great  numbers  of  women,  also,  were  peep 
ing  through  their  "  chadres,"  but  not  a  single  nose 

*  "  Snbos,"  in  Penian,  means  one  who  tlakci  or  plajra  awu]' 
hb  bod— no  bad  detigrmlion  for  a  soldier. 
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was  I  permitted  to  see.  Our  bard's  pithy  descrip- 
tion of  a  staring  crowd  comprises  all  that  I  would 
say^  and  with  this  I  will  close  my  day  at  the 
«  Khelaat  u  Pushan  :"— 


<*  Clambering  the  wails  to  see  him,  stalls,  and  bulks. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him/* 


CHAPTER  II. 


TUE  "  TAUJ  U  DOULUT." 


It  whs  in  ihc  month  of  August  that  I  was  wend- 
ing my  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Tehraiij 
to  obtain  a  fresher  respiration  outside  tfie  walls 
than  I  could  find  within  them,  when  my  course 
in»  Middenly  arrested  by  a  troop  of  "  Faroahs,"  ' 
with  their  long  sticks,  clearing  the  road,  and  their 
dog  tthouts  frightening  every  poor  wight  that 
d  before  them,  who  ran  away  into  the  passages, 
t  took  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  "courouk,"' 
or  rojal  proclanwtion,  which  ordtuns,  that  when 


■  TWae  **  Guoab*''  an  aieniiJ  aervonb,  pitching  Icnla,  iireep- 
imf  tarfrtm,  lie.  From  the  Utteremiiloj,  they  derive  their  nanii.-. 
TWy  «rr  e«nenll;r  tiumeroui  in  >ll  grest  mcn'o  esMbUshmenu. 
■ad  m  the  nrculcn  of  hti  willj  mnil  of  bis  orden  for  the  bisti- 
mk,,kt. 


any  of  the  Shahs  harem  leave  the  palace,  no  man 
shall  appear  in  the  streets,  on  pain  of  death,  and 
woe  be  to  him  that  does  not  in  some  way  avoid  the 
hurricane  oftlie  eunuchs"  wrath. 

"  What  b  it !"  I  exclaimed  to  Gul  Mahmoud. 

"The  Tauj!  the  Tanj!"  and  with  breathlesB 
haste  he  added,  "  kebarder,"  '  take  care.'  Imm^ 
diately  the  "faroshs"  were  amongst  iis,  when  one 
of  them  turned  me  suddenly  to  the  wall,  to  prevent 
my  seeing  the  coming  procession ;  another  handled 
Gul  Mahmoud  severely  for  daring  to  keep  his 
stand  near  me,  whilst  all  were  shouting  and  clear- 
ing the  way  of  every  living  animal,  man,  and 
beast  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing  htit  the 
threatened  coming  of  a  wild  bull,  such  was  the 
general  constcmadon. 

Placed  in  this  position,  I  yet  ventured  to  turn 
Around,  for  a  peep  at  this  wonderful  "  Tauj ;"  but 

•  Tbe  eunuch*  run  in  evttj  direction,  ind  lir«  goni  loaded 
wllh  ball  to  drive  people  frum  tbe  muli.  Tfacy  wotild  iiMka  no 
Msuple  whatever  at  kilUng  an;  one  thai  may  happen  to  be  lii  the 
way.  Tbe  peaainti  flf  from  iheir  vilUgei  when  the  alinn  b 
{Civru ;  and  if  any  one  is  >urprii>ed  hy  (he  coming  up  of  the  pro> 
oeMlon,  be  lhn)wi  bimaelf  llaE  on  the  gruuud  ur  ilHndt  to  a  irill 
during  Itf  pUMge,  dremins  himtclf  muai  fortunate  if  the  runudi 
It  aaiiafled  by  fata  ihiu  humbling  himavir. 
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boried  in  shawls  and  rich  oriental  embroideiy,  I 
could  fbrrn  no  idea  if  it  was  a  male  or  female  that 
sit  on  the  horse,  since  they  both  use  the  same 
saddles.  A  bov,  richly  habited,  and  his  steed 
sumptuously  caparisoned,  preceded  "The  Crown 
of  the  State,"  for  such  is  the  dtle  of  the  "Tauj  a 
Doulat,"  or  the  king's  principal  wife.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  ladies  of  the  household,  all  in  rich 
wnpfieTB  of  crimson  or  gold  colour,  sparkling  with 
Asiatic  finer)'.  In  the  midst  of  these  caiae  the 
"Tauj"  herself,  with  many  eunuchs  surrounding 
her,  whose  vigilant  eyes,  lest  any  one  should  see 
even  the  wrapper  which  enveloped  their  fair  chaige, 
bespoke  the  trusty  keejKira  of  the  harem. 

The  scene  was  so  transient,  I  had  only  time  to 
nodee  that  the  principal  distinclion  of  the  "  Tauj" 
from  her  fbUowers  consisted  ui  the  richness  of  her 
ikawts,  and  the  splendid  housings  of  the  horse 
beitriddea  by  her.  The  train  waa  brought  up  by 
a  motley  group  of  attendants,  abonl  a  hundred 
altogether. 

The  "  Tauj"  was  returning  from  the  "  Naga- 
liRan^  Palace,  not  tar  from  the  city,  the  favourite 
nunmef  resort  of  his  majesty  and  wives.  Except 
B  tbne  extraordinary  occasions,  none  of  ibc  royal 
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bvcntilcs  arc  to  be  seco  in  the  streets  of  Tehran 
and.such  is  ihc  jealousy  with  which  they  are  moved 
from  place  to  place,  that  it  would  be  positively  fat^ 
to  aoy  man  to  look  upon  the  procession.     The 
ladies  arc  itometimes  removed  in  a  "  tid^ht  revsu. 
This  is  a  machine  on  two  poles,  borne  by  mulei 
before  and  licHind.     It  is  long  enough  to  sit 
length,  and  high  enough  for  tbe  comfort  of  reclin- 
ing.    The  mules  ought  to  he  well  trained,  in  ordw 
to  step  together,  or  the  movement  becomes  very 
rough,  as  I  have  experienced, 

The  "Tauj  u  Doulut"  was  s^d  to  be  the' 
favourite  wife  of  Futtee  Ali  Shah,  and  to 
nagc  the  afiairs  of  the  "Andaroon,"  which  are 
by  QO  means  uuimportant,  since  large  sums 
annually  expeudod  for  the  femalee  who  inhabit  it. 
The  number  of  lliese  royal  prisoners  it  was  difficult 
to  aaccrtain.  I  have  heard  them  estimated  at  a 
thousand.  Not  long  before  my  arrival  at  Tehran, 
they  hod  been  niat£rially  thinned  out ;  but  whether 
from  his  majesty's  caprice,  or  from  sudden  'iiialmB 
of  Bvorire  touching  the  cxjiense,  was  not  known. 
Some  of  them  were  bestowed  as  wivc«  on  the 
kbanH,  being  Ihc  most  graciouA  mark  of  royal 

&VOUT. 
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I  could  learn  but  little  of  the  history  of  the 
present ''  Tauj ;"  nothing  whatever  as  to  how  ahe 
found  her  way  to  the  royal  fiivour.  She  was  said 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  ^  kiabab" 
cook  at  Sheerauz,  who  kept  a  public  eating  lunise 
for  these  dainties,  and  that  her  brother  was  then 
m  the  same  profession.  She  was  esteemed  to  be 
a  woman  of  talent,  and  a  woman  of  taste  too,  so 
fiur  as  English  porter  goes,  of  which  she  took  her 
botde  daily— such,  at  least,  was  the  ^^am  dii"  of 
Tehran. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Persians  that  their  females 
be  not  seen  by  any  but  their  legitimate  lords  is 
remarkably  strong.  I  have  seen  numerous  in- 
stances. The  harems  are  guarded  by  the  black 
eunuchs,  who  can  alone  enter  the  apartments, 
whilst  the  white  eunuchs  keep  the  doors.  The 
obsenrance  of  this  custom  among  the  ancients  of 
the  East  is  first  instanced  in  Rebecca  covering 
herself  with  a  veil  at  the  approach  of  her  affianced 
lord.  The  females  themselves  are  equally  jealous 
of  being  seen,  as  in  the  times  of  ^'Vashti,  the 
queen,  who  refused  to  come  at  the  king's  com- 
mandment to  show  the  people  and  the  princes  her 
beauty.''    The  observance  of  this  custom  is  thus 
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coforccd  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  Koran — "And 
speak  unto  the  believing  women,  that  they  restrain 
their  eyes,  and  jircsen-e  their  mwlcsty,  and  dis- 
cover not  their  omamentH,  except  what  necessarily 
appearetb  thereof;  and  let  them  throw  their  veils 
over  their  bosoms,  and  not  show  theu-  ornaments, 
miless  to  their  hufhands,"  &c. 

Thej  ima^ne  it  perfect  pollution  to  the  female 
for  any  strange  man's  eyes  to  light  upon  her.  Of 
their  extreme  jealousy  many  instances  came  liefore 
me,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  orders.  I  was 
coming  into  Sulimania  very  early  in  the  morning, 
having  made  a  night  travel  of  it  from  Tehran, 
when  I  met  the  "  takht  rcvan  "  of  one  of  the  royal 
wives,  in  which  she  wbs  being  conveyed  to  that 
city.  The  machine  was  so  completely  covered  in, 
and  enveloped  by  curtains  and  wrappers,  as  to 
render  it  impussihie  to  sec  the  person  n-ittun, 
even  were  they  not  cowled  and  coiled  in  shawL  A 
troop  of  "  faroahs,"  witli  numerous  ntlier  attendants 
and  eunuchs  were  clearing  the  way  with  menacing 
aspecL  "  Baulch  !^  cried  out  the  eunuch.  I  waa 
then  so  far  off  aa  to  render  it  impos.sible  to  see 
any  thing ;  hut  the  road  must  he  cleared,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  an  inconvenient  dii<tancc,  to  avoid 
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seeing  even  the  mftcbuie  which  contained  ibc  royal 
prisoner." 

What  on  absurdity  dues  this  appear  to  us  I  but 
unless  the  strictest  attention  be  given  bj  the 
"  ferengce"  stranger  to  this  custom,  his  Persian 
trsrel  might  be  much  endangered.  I  was  once 
riding  around  the  walls  of  Tabrcez,  when  sud- 
denly I  saw  some  horeemen  galloping  towards  mc. 
"  Bern!  hem  I"  said  the  "  farosh;"  I  enquired 
why,  since  this  was  a  public  path.  I  must  imme- 
duUcly  get  out  of  it,  he  said,  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Shah  and  the  "  KaimacaD's"  n-ife  had  taken  a 
hacy  to  promenade  a  IJttle  on  this  road,  which 
mtist  be  immediately  cleared  for  her  presence, 

Tbeac  eunuchs  are  most  important  officers  of 
the  royal  establishments ;  their  tnfiucnce  with  the 
Sboh  or  the  Prince  is  often  pre-eminent  to  that 
of  the  grand  vizier  himself;  he  forms  the  nucleus 


>  It«r 


D  lumte  inatuncc*  of  Prniui  jeHlauEjr  as 
A  Kliui  wilb  whuin  I  wu  well  ac- 
ta lalelf  iDBrried.  bad  oDered  ■  large  luin  to 
Wr  lacher  for  p«miuian  to  tre  his  bride  elecL  The  ofTEr  vna 
anCadat :  the  t«eing  tier  would  havu  boon  deemed  a  profination : 
and  wbo  ma  tcQ  but  that  it  might  have  canitllcd  the  marringi; 
eoamet?  The  rircuraiitanee  has  Komelimei  happened  in  Peniu, 
of  a  latmn  dvcviving  s  Jacob,  who  llyugbt  he  had  mairied 
-BKlMti,  ■adbeboUitwuLnbl- 
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of  all  intrigues  within  and  without  the  palace. 
From  the  unbounded  sway  which  he  exercises 
over  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  he  becomes  the 
terror  and  the  courted  of  the  £Eiir  prisoners.  The 
ugliest  stamp  which  nature  can  imprint  forms  one 
of  the  requisites  for  office  ;  brutality,  intrigue,  and 
all  the  other  dark  shades  of  character,  make  him 
up  a  very  Machiavel. 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE     "MESHEDEE  a." 


TuE  Mesliedcea  are  pilgrims,  who  having  made 
B  visit  to  the  saint's  shrine,  "  Imaum.  Kcza,"  at 
Mcahe<l,  in  KhorassiUi,  arc  from  thenceforth  alwaya 
tbuB  styled — a  sort  of  religious  honour,  of  which 
ibe  Persians  are  very  tenacious.  1  had  made  a 
long  march  of  it  one  day,  when  I  met  large  parties 
of  them  on  the  "  Khofian  KhiL" 

This  mountiunous  district  divides  ancient  Media 
from  "  Irak  Adjemi."  Some  part  of  it  bears  the 
rrmains  of  a  pavement,  said  to  have  been  con- 
stnicted  by  Abbas  tjie  Great,  and  there  are  furilier 
and  more  ancient  proofsof  antiquity  on  the  summit 
of  a  rock — the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  called  "  Virgin's 
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Fort."  The  storj  is,  that  Artaxcrxes  built  this 
fort,  where  he  imprisoned  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal;  hut  from  its  having  Ijecome  the  resort  of 
robbers,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  fragments. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountaiu  winds  a  muddy 
stream,  "  the  Kizzil  Ozzan,"  which  runs  into  the 
Caspian.  Its  cramhling  bridge  bespeaks  not  only 
antiquity,  but  danger,  and  requires  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  the  pits  in  it,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  and  rough  usage.' 

This  "  kafilali"  of  pilgrims  was  headed  by  the 
Moolalis,  and  the  train  was  composed  of  uumorous 
devotees,  including  females,  and  what  is  more  eat- 
traordinary,  bearing  with  them  the  corpses  of  their 
deceased  friends  to  be  interred  in  this  consecrated 
ground,  which  io  by  some  Mahomedans  deemed 
indispensable  to  their  admittance   into  paradise. 

^^^^^^         *  It  wu  nctr  Ihii  bridge  that  the  muriirr  of  Major  Urown 

^^^^^B  took  place  Mine  thiitj'jnn  ago,  aawu  then  italfd.  by  banditti, 

^^^^^H  Pcnia  wu   Bt   that   lime  in  a  companlivcl)'  Iwrbaroui  lUitc-. 

^^^^^B  ircal  jcBloUi;  wu  felt,  ercn  lij  the  Shah,  at  Buropeana  viiiling 

^^^^^^1  dw  nniiitry.   Our  gallant  roiinuyFnan.  well  ormrd.  knil  ronfldlng 

^^^^^^1  tn  the  atxtngth  of  bii  atteDdant*,  allbouftb  caulionrd  of  ttia  pro. 

^^^^H^  bable  danicer,  eniliarked  beedleuly  or>  hli  joumr)',     Tbe  aitaHc 

^  «u  iniiatilaDeoDa ;  bo  fell,  bis  ■eminta  di*pcncd.  and  toai*  of 

H  lb*  booiy  wat  aubaeijuencl]'  tnrcd  at  Tvhnui.     No  aili-mpt 

^1  made   lu  diitover  tbe  Tnurderm,  anil  ibt  pour 
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I  Tbese  corpses  were  contained  in  long  chests,  some- 
I  thing  like  gan  cases,  there  being  one  slung  on 
[  either  sjtie  of  the  horse.  On  passing  them  the 
aaiell  was  most  ofiensive. 

The  moolahs  were  chaunting  their  "  kclemeb 
tdain,'*  or  profession  of  the  Mussolman  faith,  "God 
is  God,  there  is  but  one  God,  Mahomet  is  the 
Prophet  of  God,  and  Ali  the  lieutenant  of  God." 
O&e  of  them  I  thought  looked  very  hard  at  me, 
■eetn^  a  "  Kaflir,"  or  infidel,  coming  up  the  hill, 
■ad  sung  out  more  vociferously  to  the  honoiy  of 
ibe  Prophet. 

Ou  coming  into  a  narrow  pass  I  found  myself 
wed|[C4l  in  amongst  the  throng,  as  though  enlisted 
ia  the  pilgrimage  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
profligate  polygamist,  who  baa  done  more  to  bind 
a  world  in  his  chains  of  darkness  than  any  other 
permitted  impobtor.  I  soon,  however,  made  hasty 
rvmat  from  the  ranks  of  "  the  dead  burying  ihcir 


It  is  dUGcnlt  to  describe  this  motley  assemblage 
affoigritns,  dead  and  living,  under  the  banners  of 
the  prophet ;  tor  they  bear  his  ensign  boating  over 
them,  and  exhibit  a  zeal  unknown  to  the  followers 
(/the  Mcasiah.     This  pilgrimage  is  much  insisted 
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Upon  by  all  good  Maliomedans,  The  tomb  to 
wliicli  they  resort  at  Meshed,  of  Imaum  Roza, 
is  snid  to  have  been  established  by  Shah  Abbas, 
who,  alarmed  at  the  wealth  carried  annually  out 
of  his  dominions  by  the  pilgrimage  of  his  subjects 
to  the  "  Hadj,"  or  Mecca,  sought  to  divert  their 
offerings  to  a  shrine  in  Persia.  This  shrine  is  held 
in  Buch  high  respect  by  the  true  believers,  that  the 
merchant  will  sacrifice  his  wealth  and  the  khan 
his  rank  to  be  thus  deemed  a  holy  devotee  of  the 
prophet. 

To  be  a  meshcdee,  or  au  *'  hadji,"  is,  in  &ct, 
deemed  a  great  honour.  The  latter  title  is  to  be 
obtained  at  Mecca  only,  and  then  the  black  cap 
is  exchanged  for  the  turban.  They  will  sometime* 
lake  two  years  to  perform  this  last  pilgrimag^l 
leaving  their  worldly  pursuits,  and  sacrificing  hs 
their  wealth,  thus  to  propitiate  the  prophet.  Thei 
Koran  thus  enjoins  the  pilgrimage  : — "  Verily,  the  | 
first  house  appointed  unto  me  to  worship  was  that 
which  is  in  Mecca,  bleswd  and  a  direction  to  all 
creatures.  Therein  nre  manifest  signs,  the  place 
where  Abraham  stood ;  and  whoever  entcrcth 
therein  shall  be  safe ;  and  it  is  a  duty  towards 
God,  incumbent  on  those  who  are  able  to  go 
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thither,  to  visit  this  bouse."  At  Mecca  tliey  show 
the  stoae,  and  pretend  that  there  is  on  it  a  prim 
of  Abnliam's  foot.  So  respected  is  the  house 
«aid  to  be,  eveu  by  the  birds  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  that  the  former  never  light  upon  it,  and 
the  Utter,  upon  their  approach,  immediately  lose 
their  GerceoeaG  I 

There  is  another  class  more  holj  than  these, 
wbidi  are  the  "  Speeds,"  or  descendants  of  the 
ProftbeL  They  are  a  nuroerous  class,  far  beyond 
any  ihin^  that  Mahomet's  family  could  have  ex- 
tended to,  and  &rc  distinguished  by  a  green  turban. 
Tbcy  are  considered  by  good  Moelems  to  be  in- 
veaicd  with  inherent  sanctity,  and  entitled  to 
peculiar  fcBpecL 

;  are  other  shrinea  in  Persia  equally  re- 
1  with  that  at  Meshed.  At  Koom  there  is 
,  and  tomb  of  Fatlma,  the  daughter  of 
Imaum  Reza,  which  was  held  in  great  sanctity 
by  bia  late  majesty.  There  is  also  the  tomb  of 
Sefi  the  First,  and  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Second ;  he 
H  aaid  to  have  expended  annually  an  immense  sum 
mamenting  the  tomb  of  Fatima.  He  covered 
h  cupola  with  gold  plates.  The  royal  bounty' 
I  followed  by  that  of  his  court  and  some  of  bis 
c3 
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wives,  who  with  jewellery  and  precious  stones  ren- 
dered it  immensely  rich.  Kooni  was  tlic  favourite 
resurt  ibr  the  "  bust,"  or  sanctuary,  und  it  is  said 
that  Ahul  Hassan  Khan,  twice  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  James's,  found  protection  here 
from  the  royal  ire. 

I  have  not  myself  visited  the  tomb,  but  was  told 
by  those  who  had,  that  the  body  becomes  not  only 
food  for  worms  but  for  rats,  which  abound  here  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  have  scarcely  time  to 
make  the  deposit  ere  the  man  eater  seizes  the 
putrescence,  tlirealenlng  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead,  the  moment  the  body  is  lowered,  imcoffincd, 
into  tt£  last  cell. 

The  use  of  cofiins  m  almost  unknown  in  FersLa> 
The  body  is  simply  wrapped  in  a  coarse  stnpecl 
cloth.  Thus  laid  on  the  bier,  without  pall  or  other 
covering,  it  is  hastily  conveyed  to  its  last  home. 
The  supcntiiious  feeling  in  favour  of  intenneat 
on  the  sacred  soil  at  Meshed  is  so  great,  that  the; 
will  sometimes  disinter  bodies  from  other  ground, 
where  they  had  lain  two  or  three  years.  I  fre- 
quently met  "  kafilohs"  of  these  corpses,  which 
were  generally  aanouoced  by  tlic  moet  offeiutve 
smclL 
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I  passed  another  of  these  saints'  tombs^  not 
tar  fix>m  Eashlock,  which  they  called  '^Imaum 
Zadeh^"  and  found  here  a  most  luxurious  resting 
place  in  a  very  pretty  **  baula  khaneh,**  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  firuits.  It  was  a  large  circular 
building,  surmounted  with  a  dome  of  exquisite 
worionanship,  havmg  some  rough  paintings  on  the 
walls  within.  The  saint's  grave  was  stoned  over 
with  very  good  masonry.  I  could  learn  nothing 
of  his  histoiy ;  but  they  told  me  that  the  most 
profound  veneration  was  entertained  for  him  by 
the  Persians.  Some  say  that  he  was  the  twelfth 
and  last  Imaum  according  to  the  **  schiahs/'  and 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Prophet ;  that 
he  ascended  to  Heaven  without  having  ceased  to 
live,  and  that  he  is  destined  to  reign  at  some 
future  period  over  the  whole  world,  and  to  destroy 
all  Anti-Mahomedans.  Others  say  that  Imaum 
Rezza  had  been  poisoned  with  some  grapes,  the 
poison  having  been  mixed  with  them  by  order 
of  Mamoon-al-Rasheed,  of  Koos  in  Khorasson ; 
but  so  clouded  is  the  history,  that  nothing  can  be 
vouched  for. 

Interment  of  the  dead  is  very  prompt  in  Persia. 
ITie  **  murdeshars,"  or  washers  of  the  dead,  are 
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immediately  employed;  and  sometimes  in  b  few 
hours  after  death  the  body  is  consigned  to  its  lai 
home.  I  often  met  them  at  the  g:ate3  of  the  ci^ 
preceded  hy  the  moolahs,  and  the  passing  Strang) 
giving  his  shoulder  to  the  load,  so  that  there  is  n 
lack  of  bearers  to  take  it  to  the  grave,  ■where  th0 
prayer  called  the  "talcLi"  is  pronounced  by  th£ 
moolah.  The  Persians  have  a  superstitious  ideit 
that  by  performing  this  service  they  merit  th^ 
approbation  of  the  PropheL  They  have  beea 
-tomctimes  known  lo  inter  the  living  amongst  the 
dead ;  or  rather,  it  has  been  discovered,  by  soon 
after  visiting  the  grave,  that  life  had  rctume<$^. 
the  body  having  been  found  in  a  different  position 
from  that  in  wliich  it  was  placed. 

The  grave-grounds  are  of  the  most  miscet( 
laneotis  description,  generally  in  the  immedis 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  exposed  to  men  i 
quadrupeds  treading  over  them  with  the  utmoal 
indecency.  Small  slabs,  of  rude  workmanshiii^ 
and  ruder  engraving,  indicate  here  and  there  thi 
quality  or  the  name  of  the  du5t  interred  belont 
But  in  thi§  particular  the  Turks  are  very  superitM 
t«>  the  Persians:  their  cypress-enclosed  buryia| 
groundis   and    rich   gilded   tomlistoncs,    bc^>ed| 
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t,  respect  for  the   memory  of  the   departed 


custom  amongst  the  Persians 
graves  of  their  departed  friends,  par- 
dculsrlTon  the  Sabbath  eve  (Thuredaj).  I  often 
«w  groups  of  people  uttering  the  most  dolefid 
kiDeotatioDs,  and  bedewing  with  their  tears  the 
dij  sud  which  thej  surrounded.  They  imagine 
the  dead  capable  of  hearing,  but  not  of  answering 
their  plmnt& 

During  the  devastating  cholera  of  1830,  in 
Pcrau,  it  was  impossible  to  inter  the  numerous 
dead:.  Nearly  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Tabreet  alone  fell  victims  to  it.  These  dreadful 
Kene*  are  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness: — 
"  Terror  was  struck  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Haojr  were  taken  ill  through  fear,  and  died ;  men, 
^  ■Bmen,  and  children  collected  together  in  large 
^^^^■Mnies,  crying  and  beseeching  God  to  turn 
^^^HL  bis  judgments  from  thetn.  This  they  did 
^^n^ti  111  mil  d.  and  wiiliout  shoes,  humbling  them- 
tclvea,  Ihey  said,  because  they  knew  they  wore 
great  eJnncrs.  The  air  resounded,  day  and  ntghi, 
with  their  cries;  at  length,  all  classes  fled  to  the 
Wmntaiiu,  leaving  the  city  quite  deserted ;  the 
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bazaars  were  shut  up,  and  iiot  a  person  to  lie  seen 
in  the  place.  In  October  of  this  year,  the  cholera 
raged  most  furiously,  and  of  the  villages  half  the 
inhabitants  had  been  swept  away :  the  com  was 
left  unreupcd,  the  cattle  were  wandering  without 
owners,  and  famine  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  pestilence.  Interments  could 
not  take  place ;  servants  dropped  at  the  thresholds 
of  their  masters.  Evident  proofs  wore  given, 
during  this  visitation,  that  the  disease  was  not 
infectious."  • 

Near  the  city  gates  is  built  up  the  "  numaz 
jab,"  or  place  of  prayer:  it  is  merely  a  raised 
platform  of  brickwork,  on  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sians perform  their  daily  devotions,  and  here  the 
bodies  are  sometimes  brought  to  be  prayed  over, 
previous  to  interment. 

The  Mtthomcdans  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  guardian  angels  being  appointed  to 
record  men's  actions,  both  good  and  bad,  that 
they  may  be  exhibited  at  the  last  day ;  and  thus 

■  I  hid  tbe  above  rrtttn  ■  doctor,  who  itttrd  to  me  tbal, 
bring  'riiltcd  by  *amt  chnlEiw  [mtienu,  one  of  tbem,  irhlUl  ha 
WM  prescrilrin^,  dipd  Iti  hi>  •rm*.  He  wu  tunilarlr  upoaed 
manj  linM  witbout  Uking  tb>  ditaMo. 
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spoaks  the  50th  chapter  of  the  Koran :— "  When 
ihe  two  angels  deputed  to  take  account  of  man's 
behaviour  takt  an  account  thereof,  one  sitting  on 
the  rigbt  hand,  the  other  on  the  left,  he  uttereth 
aM  a  word  but  there  ie  a  watcher  with  him  ready 
to  quou^  it,  and  the  agony  of  death  shall  come  in 
initli.'' 

"niey  have  a  tradition  that  the  angel  ^rho  notes 
a  good  tnan'a  actions  has  the  command  over  him 
who  notes  the  bad  actions ;  tiiat  when  he  does  a 
good  action,  the  angel  of  the  right  band  records 
tt ;  that  when  he  commits  a  bad  action,  the  angel 
oo  the  right  says  to  him  on  the  left,  "  Forbear 
•eniog  it  down  for  seven  hours ;  peradventure  he 
Ruy  repent  or  ask  puxlon."  This  reminds  me  of 
Sceme'tf  beautiiiil  allusion  to  "  tfie  accusing  spirit 
which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery  with  the 
oath,  bloshed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  recording 
M^d,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  u  tear  upon 
the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever," 

At  the  "  niunaz  jah,"*  already  spoken  of,  many 
of  the  "sheahs"  perform  their  morning  and  even- 
ing derotjona.  This  duty  is  performed  five  times 
a  day  by  all  good  Mahomcdans.  The  prayer  of 
die  daTbrcak  ia  particularly  insisted  upon  by 
c3 
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Mahomet,  as  at  that  time  he  says  the  night  angels 
are  charged  to  give  place  to  the  angcU  of  the 
(lay.  But  public  devotion  is  the  general  practice 
amongst  these  people  wherever  they  may  be.  It 
matters  not  what  intemiptionB  may  occur— the 
prostrations,  the  kncelings,  kissing  the  ground, 
the  rapid  play  of  the  lips — all  goes  on  with  a 
eeeming  fervency,  peculiar  to  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.  On  the  Sabbath  eve  the  different 
gales  have  their  Koran  readers,  proclaiming  aloud 
the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet. 

What  an  ostentatious  display  this  sccma  to  be 
of  religious  profession,  and  so  different  from  hi* 
commands  I  "  And  thou  when  thou  prayest  enter 
into  thy  closet."  I  have  always  considered  thtt 
religion,  if  it  be  merely  external,  is  better  thaa 
none  at  alL  When  shall  we  see  the  followers  of 
like  Messiah  proclaiming  him  in  ihc  market-places 
or  on  the  house-tops  I  Although  he  does  not 
enjoin  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  Mubo- 
medans  enjoin  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  yet  why  are 
his  services  so  imperfectly  observed,  or  seemingly 
the  last  duty  thought  of,  as  in  nothing  to  compete 
with  Maliomedan  seal. 

1  was  frequently  attracted  to  the  burying 
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grounds  by  the  novelty  of  these  ^'  grave  lamenta- 
tions."' The  women  were  i^parently  the  principal 
moomers,  and  children  have  I  seen  in  seeming 
agonies,  whilst  the  young  Moslem,  occupied  with 
the  Koran,  was  reading  aloud  from  its  inspiring 
pages.  I  like  these  associations  from  the  living 
to  the  dead,  it  reminds  me  of  the  idea  of  our 
great  poet: 

— — — -^  **  Eacb  soul 
Tbat  ever  animated  buroan  day 
Now  wakes,  is  on  the  wing.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  EVENING   SALAAM. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Persian  monarchs  to 
show  themselves  twice  a-day  to  their  subjects  at  a 
public  audience^  where  they  hold  what  may  be 
termed  a  "  court  of  common  pleas,"  for  redress  of 
grievances,  pronouncing  judgment,  &c.,  such  as 
"  off  with  his  head" — **  cut  out  his  tongue,"  or 
some  such  other  summary  mandate,  which  is 
always  as  summarily  executed.  The  sovereign  is 
supposed  to  witness  these  executions,  and  during 
my  stay  at  Tehran,  a  culprit  was  suspended  by 
the  legs  from  two  poles,  and  literally  cut  in  halves 
by  the  henchman  in  the  royal  presence. 

This  mode  of  punishment  is  common  in  Persia, 
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mod  it  is  called  the  "  shekeh,"  and  is  jrerformed 
bj  the  chief  executioaer,  a  most  iniportani  officer, 
Slid  always  near  his  majesty's  person. 

Tbcy  sometimes  adopt  the  ancient  mode  of 
executions,  said  to  have  been  first  tried  upon 
"  Bcssus,"  the  murderer  of  Darius — that  of  having 
two  young  trees  brought  together  by  main  strength 
at  their  sntnmits,  and  then  fastened  with  cords. 
The  culprit  being  brought  out,  and  his  legs  tied 
with  ropes  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  cords  which 
&*ten  them  together  are  then  cut,  and  by  tlie 
power  and  elasticity  of  their  spring  the  body 
of  the  culprit  is  immediately  torn  asunder,  and 
the  different  parta  arc  left  attached  to  each  tree 
■Fparatcly.* 

The  ceremony  of  the  "  salaam"  was  much  more 
■tmpie  than  I  thought  could  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  the  "cousin  of  the  sun  and  moon."  Nor 
wcrr  the  people  attracted  to  it  very  numerous. 
The  raw-looking  troops  formed  a  large  circle  near 
the  "  Nagaristan,*'or  palace  of  hJs  majesty's  summer 

•  Olhcl  mode*  of  puniahment  in  Penia  Mvour  equally  of  [he 
bHtanna  agn-  Scooping  out  Ibe  tjet  it  >  yeij  ancient  pnc- 
dcc  MatEUting  ihe  linib«,  and  boring  tbc  ooae  and  tongue  with 
i*  ■orl,  an  aomaof  the  lignsaf  the  royal  diapl*^^u>'c  t  alsoMow- 
ia|  ftwB  tb«  mouth  of  a  mortur,  Lebeuding,  and  the  bon-guing. 
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residence,  environed  with  a  email  park  of  artillery. 
Then  the  "  Nukareh  kaneh,"  or  royal  band — and 
such  music  I  "  enough  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings" — what  with  the  drums,  dulcimers, 
&c. ;  hut  the  leading  instruoicnts  were  ram's 
boms,  attached  to  long  poles,  through  which  the 
men  "  blew  wind  and  cracked  their  cheeks,"  pro- 
ducing every  imaginable  discord — which,  however, 
seemed  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  the  Persians. 

Standing  on  the  tip-loc  of  impatience,  and  look- 
ing round  on  this  prospect  of  novelty,  I  had  time 
to  notice  the  sundry  groups  which  were  stationed 
within  the  "  mujlis,"  or  assembly,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  "  shah  zadehs,"  or  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  the  "  hakeem  bashi,"  or  chief  phy- 
ucion,  tlie  "  ameen  u  doulut,"  or  finance  minister, 
Abul  Hassan  Khan,  a  regular  Falstaft',  who  bos 
been  twice  in  England  as  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Tehran,  and  is  admirably  sketched  by 
Mr.  Morier  in  his  history  of  "  Hadji  Babo,"  whose 
extraordinary  adventures,  by  the  bye,  are  Tory 
descriptive  of  tlic  precariousness  of  royal  favour  in 
Persia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  "mujlis"  was  placed  «  plab 
EngUsb  chair,  destined  as  the  imperial  seat  of  ju*- 
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lice,  ^lis  was  tho  great  centre  of  attraction,  and 
M  tbc  diSeKDt  groups  stood  aroimd  it,  tlicy  as- 
amned  tbe  profotmdest  gravity,  like  a  corps  of 
iruuidariofl  waiting  the  imperial  nod,  "  to  nod 
again."  There  is  a  quiet  bearing  in  the  Persian 
mobility  which  1  have  never  seen  in  any  other — a 
aort  of  respectfid  terror,  if  I  may  so  say,  at  the 
approach  of  majesty ;  they  have  a  reUgious  respect 
for  their  sovcieigns,  whom  they  call  "  Rebleh 
Aimn,"  or  asylum  of  the  world.  Tlicy  are  thus 
tsoght  by  Saadi,  who  says  of  him,  "  Even  if  all 
■boold  be  vice  in  thy  slave,  any  vice  approved  of 
by  the  prince  becomes  a  virtue ;  he  who  does  not 
think  with  the  sovereign  washes  hie  band  in  his 
owu  blood."  "  If  the  lung  should  say,  in  broad 
day  it  is  night,  it  is  ncccssuy  to  exclaim  imme- 
diately, behold  the  moon  and  stare."  His  subjecu 
may  be  said,  therefore,  to  live  on  the  breath,  and 
are  dependent  on  the  will,  of  "  his  moat  despotic 
mtjetfy." 

Some  h^f  hour  passed  subject  to  this  oriental 
discipline,  when,  as  by  the  wand  of  enchantment, 
the  scene  was  changed  by  the  slow  and  majestic 
approach  of  Futtee  Ali  Shab,  and,  by  one  simul- 
taneouB  movement,  every  head  was  bowed  with 
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a  low  and  graceful  inclination ;  the  mtns'-bonis 
ceased  tbeir  creaks,  and  an  universal  "  bush"  per- 
vaded the  assembly.  Nor  could  il  be  otherwise.'  a 
frown  over  the  imperial  brows  may  denote  deatroc- 
tion  to  some  one  within  that  assembly;  a  certain 
movement  of  the  hand  is  the  signal  for  death. 

His  Majesty,  moreover,  was  on  thia  occasion 
dressed  up  in  smites.  I  minutely  regarded  this 
"  King  of  Kings;"  and,  to  say  truth,  ho  was 
"every  inch  a  king:"  of  taper  stature,  with  a 
long  flowing  beard,  worthy  the  Persian's  oatli ; 
for  they  swear  by  the  king's  beard.  His  gait 
was  right  royally  imposing;  be  8tro<le  the  earth 
□ot  with  affected  majesty,  but  with  the  innate 
dignity  of  the  oriental  metaphor  —  "a  godt  a 
god  I"  Simply  habited,  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
\  way  of  distinction,  but  tliat  the  liandic  of  bin  ' 
Majesty's  dagger  sparkled  with  brilliante. 

When  the  imperial  clay  was  seated  on  the  chair, 
then  did  *'  the  canons  bruit  it  to  the  heavens,"    ' 
which  is  tbe  signal  for  the  Khans,  the  ministers,  ' 
and  the  beglerbegs  "  to  mount  tbe   steed  of  ac- 
quiescence at   the  royal  command,  and  pattiug 
their  foot  into  the  slimip  of  fmbmiision,  to  pro-   ' 
eeed  oo  the  embassy  of  humility." 
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**  Beehesm"  U  the  general  reply  of  these  slareg 
lo  nujestye  commands, — "my  eyes  arc  yours," 
wliich  is  true  enough,  for  the  king  can  order  them 
to  be  brought  him  on  a  gold  tray,  if  he  sees  fit : 
sod  this  has  formerly  been  done. 

In  breatblese  suspense  the  royal  pleasure  was  now 
waited  for,  which  was  announced  by  "  kaleoon- 
bjor;"  this  the  pipe-bearer  presents  on  his  knee, 
aad  the  king,  taking  three  whiffs  of  the  odoriferous 
weed,  returned  it  with  the  same  ceremony. 

The  doctor  was  then  summoned,  and  reveren- 
tially bowing  at  stated  distances,  was  admitted  to 
audience,  some  ten  yards  off,  introduced  hy  the 
"  labcflgusi,"  or  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  for  it 
u  never  permitted  to  approach  nearer  the  royal 
penoo,  not  even  for  the  issue  of  his  onu  loins. 
Elitjuettc  is  extremely  severe  in  Persia,  from  the 
nuoarcb  down  to  the  "  Jcloodar,"  or  groom  ;  the 
prince*  never  nt  in  the  king's  presence,  without 
luB  spedAl  commands  so  to  do;  nor  sons  with 
their  Cithers,  nor  younger  brothers  before  their 
dders,  until  ordered  by  them. 

The  king  is  generally  attended  by  his  "gho- 
tftmns,"  or  slaves,  a  sort  of  body  guard,  many  of 
whom  accompanied  him  to  the  "  salaam."     They 
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always  attend  the  Shah  on  horseback ;  they  are 
likewLse  the  messengers  of  the  imperial  will, 
or  couriers  bearing  bis  firmaDs  to  distant  pro- 
vinces. He  has  about  three  thousand  of  them 
ready  to  mount  the  "  stirmp  of  activity ;"  and  it 
ia  deemed  a  great  honour  to  bear  the  rank  of  a 
"  Gholaum  u  Shah  Padi  Shah."" 

A  group  of  princes  waa  then  summoned,  aad 
amongst  them  I  noticed  Ali  SUab,f  the  "  liaukim," 
or  governor  of  Tehran :  after  being  honoured  with 
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*  The  original  institution  of  these  gholxuma  uu  samewhu 
like  tbut  uf  the  JuniBSories  at  Conalantinople.  and  tlie  Muo*. 
lulces  of  Egypt,  bting  forniMl  from  the  cliil<lrcn  of  Cbiiitian 
parent!  Uken  in  bottle.  In  Pmia  tiitj  hare  never  been  wi 
Ibrmiditble  u  in  the  other  countrie*. 

'    TliiH  Prince,   vtfau  is  called  the  ■■  ZUi   Sultaun."  ii  tbc 
brother  of  the  late  Abbu  Meena  by  the  tame  mother.     On  tke 
death  of  hii  father  he  proclaimed  himaelf  king,  and  pla^  th» 
mcnarch  for  thlnji-five  day*,  having  plundered  the  treaiuij  th« 
Ent  thing.     Be  ww  at  length  seiied  and  imprimmrd  when  hla 
preaent  majenr  adnnced  on  Tehran,  and  gave  in  hia  nibmiatias  _ 
bj  ataiittng  at  the  coronilJon-     Thia  cxtriMdittar;  clemMCjr  oUl 
the  king  was  abused  by  the  ■'  Zili  Sultaun,'  who  e«>|iod  liMt.4 
hi*  confinement  in  the  citadel  of  Erdebil.  daring  iny  la*t  mir  | 
d«ikc«  in  Pttraia,  wiUi  two  other  prince*,  to  the  Ruiaian  (nradM*, 
.    aecking  for  aid  to  auert  hii  righti  again  lu  the  throne.     Ha 
■ubMijurntl;  went  tn  Egypt  on  the  lacne  errand  to  MaboisM 
All,  nboK  adnce  to  him  aeema  to  liave  disaipaled  the  fumra  of 
eDipire.     He  ihrn  let  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  whether  to 
implmie  the  Propliel'i  aid,  or  to  expiate  hii  lini,  ha*  not  ban 
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a  short  conference,  they  resomed  their  station. 
Socceasively  many  others  were  brought  up  to 
sodieoce,  but  whether  chancellors  or  exchequer 
lords  I  could  not  find  out.  The  whole  affair  lasted 
only  half  an  hour,  when  his  majesty  re-strode  with 
equal  grace  to  the  Nagaristan  palace. 

lib  most  despotic  majesty  has  been  renowned 
for  the  clemency  of  his  goTemment,  although, 
■ucb  ia  the  abjectncss  of  his  subjects,  that  they 
tvf,  "  whether  you  slay,  or  wlicther  you  pardon, 
my  head  and  feee  are  on  thy  threshold." 

His  raajcety  was  a  very  respectable  poet ;  and 
the  Pcinans  are  devoted  to  poetry.  I  copy  from 
one  of  the  poems  of  Ilafiz,  to  evidence  theu-  style 
aod  iitspiration,  of  which  they  say,  "it  shows  the 
mblinic  and  ardent  inspiration  of  a  soul  impatient 
of  its  earthly  prison  for  reunion  with  that  fountain 
of  life  from  which  it  originally  flowed,  and  into 
which  it  will  be  finally  absorbed." 

-  Thu  ewtUf  priioa  ig  nol  ■  cage  wonbjr  ot  •  nigblingale 
aaA  M  my  ■oo'.  "Ucb  >ongi  for  it>  wttiTe  toil,  the  bowen  ot 


'  I  know  not  wbener  I  lan,  nor  irfaitbcr  I  go.  Alas  t  that  m; 
eU«f  eoaem  iib«iild  be  inrotrej  in  lucb  obiraritr. 

■•  Bmr  (htll  I  eDntetnpUte  that  world,  which  ii  ihc  abode  of 
■aiiuit  purity,  wtiile  ihui  enttngled  by  an  intimate  union  witb 
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"If  my  bean  betray  ihe  fervour  of  dmirc,  be  not  *urprii«l  — 
like  muik  it  hvttnja  its  hiding  place. 

"Since  my  abode  is  in  the  pregenec  ofihe  viri^nEof  Panditr, 
bow  can  I  fre:)ueiit  the  banquel  of  revellL-rs.      .       .  TW 

de«ire  whifh  thus  mBoifcHla  itKlf  by  outward  token*  waa  ilti- 
planted  in  my  beiirt  by  a  heavenly  houri,  and  even  the  pitvitt  of 
wine  is  not  able  to  remove  it. 

"  I  am  adorned  with  gold  and  tmbroidery ;  but  judge  not  by 
•ttemal  appearancei ;  I  conceal  under  these  splendid  omameota 
a  Ere  whicb  consumes  me  like  a  torch. 

"  Come  ibeii  and  remove  from  before  him  tlie  existence  « 
Hafix,  for  in  thy  presence  no  one  can  hear  from  me  thai  I  am." 


Tlicir  grand  historian  Fcrdooscc  was  a  |)oct;  bta 
"  Sbab  Naraeh,"  or  History  of  King$,  is  a  [>oetic 
effusion  of  extraordinary  genius,  containing  one 
bundred  thousand  lines,  which  it  took  him  thirty 
years  to  accomplish,  and  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  inspiration.  He  is  called  the  Homer  of 
Persia,  for  the  narration  of  his  battle  scenes,  for 
the  purity  of  his  style,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
diction.  His  long  and  difficult  name  was  Abul 
Citssctn  Munsurtl  Ferdoosce  Hassan  Ben  Scharf. 
He  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Sultan  Mahnioud, 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  royal  lar^ss,  fo  that 
he  turned  bis  cultigy  inlu  sutire. 

Saadi  is  a  poet  likewise  in  great  estimation ;  but 
he  is  more  gmvo  and  philosophic  tlian  the  Qov 
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Uafiz,  whose  unboimdcd  fancy  was  the  particular 
mit  of  his  genius.  The  rose  and  the  nightingale 
UK  two  of  the  particular  subjects  of  the  poet's 
iocpirsttoD,  of  which  they  thus  speak: — "  The 
oif^tingale  if  he  sees  the  rose  becomes  intoxi- 
calcd:  he  lets  go  Irom  his  hands  the  reins  of 
prudence."  The  Wolet  also  comes  iu  fur  the  com- 
pliment of  the  muse. 

■*  When  ihe  joang  rosB  in  crimson  pny 

Etpanila  liii  li««utieii  to  ibr  duy, 

And  folii^  frr>h  brt  leafleas  boughs  o'crsprtitd, 

to  bonugc  of  hii  HiTereign  poH  ei. 

Bright  regent  of  each  nibjcct  flower, 

'  at  hrt  teel  the  violet  beodi  bir  head.' 


"O  H«B<!  ibr  delightful  lay 

Tlua  on  the  nild  wind  floaU, 

It«ieilitilt«  much,  our  poeU  tay. 

The  nightingale's  rich  oatcs. 

What  wondrr  then  thy  miuic  flows 

In  the  (weet  leaMin  of  the  ra««.~ 


Uafiz  tnay  be  called  the  Shakspere  of  Persia. 
TTii*  poet  lived  in  the  time  of  Timour,  and  some 
of  bii  odes  arc  translated  in  our  language  by  Joho 
N«L  They  are  considered  by  the  Persians  to  be 
a  masterpiece  of  elegance  in  the  originaL  I  copy 
the  following  from  his  epitaph.  '  Uis  tomb  is  of 
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white  marble,  in  a  small  garden  called  Hafizeeo, 
near  Sliiraz,  and  on  the  tablet  are  two  of  his  odes 
very  beautifully  cut. 

"  It  is  but  just  that  thou  shouldst  receive  ■ 
tribute  from  all  fair  youth,  since  thou  art  the  sove- 
reign of  all  the  beauties  of  the  universe.  Thy  two 
piercing  eyes  have  thrown  Rhata  and  Khoteu  into 
contti»on.  India  and  China  pay  homage  to  thy 
curled  locks — thy  graceful  mouth  gave  the  streams 
of  life  to  Khezi — thy  sugared  lip  renders  the  sweet 
reeds  of  Egypt  contemptible." 

The  overweening  vanity  of  Saadt  was  most  con- 
spicuous, which  I  derive  from  his  epitaph,  (said  to 
have  been  written  by  himself)  on  liis  tomb,  not  &r 
&om  Shiraz. 

"  O  passenger,  who  wulkest  over  my  grave,  think 
of  the  virtuous  persons  who  have  gone  before  me. 
What  haa  Saadi  to  apprehend  from  beiug  turned 
into  dust?  He  was  but  earth  when  alive,  he 
humbled  himself  to  the  ground ;  and,  lilce  the 
wind,  he  cncomjiassetli  the  whole  world;  he  will 
not  continue  dust  long,  for  the  winds  will  scatter 
him  over  the  universe.  Yet  as  long  as  the  garden 
of  science  has  bloomed,  nul  a  nightingale  hss 
warbled  so  sweetly  in  it.     It  would  be  strange  if 
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fc  a  nightingale  ebould  die  and  not  a  rose  grow 
1  his  grave." 

I  i:aiinot  find  that  the  Pcrsiaofl  have  any  predi- 
lections for  literature  beyond  their  taste  for  poetry, 
for  which  their  rich  language  is  so  calculated.  Kot 
a  printing  press  exists  in  Persia,  and  the  only 
eflbri  which  I  have  heard  of  m  this  way,  is  a  litho- 
graphic press  established  by  Meerza  Saulilt  at 
Tehran,  where  some  partial  impressions  of  the 
Konn  had  been  struck  off,  and  with  wiiich  he  had 
Mtabliahed  a  weekly  journal  of  the  ordinary  events 
of  that  city. 

Bat  let  09  fiiom  the  poetry  of  life  to  its  dull 
realities — apolog^ng  for  this  digression. 

Uia  majesty  was  not  a  gross  feeder.  Uis  meals 
mrv  Bttended  by  the  "  Nauzir,"  or  steward  of  the 
bousehold,  who  always  sees  to  the  preparation  of 
them,  and  is  answerable  fur  their  being  unmixed 
with  any  deletereous  drugs.  The  China  dishes, 
with  nlver  covers,  being  placed  on  the  tray,  are 
•calcd  by  the  "  Nauzir,"  and  he  accompanies  them 
to  the  royal  presence ;  being  placed  on  the  "sofra," 
which  if  of  shawl,  on  the  ground,  he  breaks  the 
■cal,  and  then  his  majesty  dips  his  fingers  in  the 
diehea.    Having  ascertained  their  quality,  he  buries 
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luskDiieUcs  in  ibe  ^'cliilloib''  or  raoimtaiD  of  noe^V 
of  wbicfa  be  is  T«nt  food.     Nothb^  must  be  serrcd 
that  requires  carving,  bevcftd  polling  the  limbs  of 
a  fowl  with  tfa»  fiiig«n;  for  ereo  majesty  oever 
deigns  to  asc  a  spooa,  fatk,  or  plate. 

At  a  Tcepectfol  diflCance  staiKU  the  "  Hakeem 
bashee,"  or  chief  pbvsician,  to  trnich  the  roval 
ietding,  and  to  pn^^cribc  an  instant  remedy  should 
to^e«tT  choke  hinnet^  or  eat  on*  thii^  to  disagree 
with  him.  Tlic  botir  of  dinner  is  between  eight 
and  ntae.  The  laws  of  Mahomet  priMcribe  wines 
of  all  sorts ;  but  a^  thej  say  nothing  about  English 
porter,  it  is  said  that  hta  majeaty sometimes  JodaJged 
in  this  be>'erage.  Sherbet  Ibrma  their  only  regular 
drink,  a  tiot  unpleasaot  mixture  of  eoura  and  sweets, 
which  19  served  up  in  China  bonis,  to  be  drunk 
with  woodeu  ladles  of  excellent  carved  worli. 

It  is  a  general  custom  with  (he  kings  of  Persia 
to  eat  in  Nolitary  grandeur.  Tiie  late  Shah  would 
aometimes  have  select  porUom  of  his  &mily  to 
breakfiwt  with  him,  a  doten  or  so.  As  I  have 
heard  d««cHl>ed  by  the  byHlaodcr,  they  used  to 
wjuaL  aroun<]  liim  in  the  forra  of  a  errsccnl,  i  '  ~ 
which  he  wiw  the  centre,  ouil  were  all  plac 
acrupulousty  according  to  rank. 
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Persian  cookery  is  very  choice,  the  "  naring"  or 
"pQiaa"  being  the  royal  dish  of  Persia,  composed 
principally  of  rice,  with  a  chicken  in  the  middle, 
«  sooic  savouiy  cotcletle.  Great  temperance 
generally  prevails  in  Persian  feeding ;  nature  is 
a«rely  Aistained,  not  overloaded.  The  king  would 
Mcnetinies  roll  up  a  ball  of  rice,  called  a  "  lugmeb," 
in  bis  baud,  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his 
lavounic,  who  would  swallow  it  with  much  defe- 
rmttal  grcedinexe. 

Hi«  majesty  was  said  to  have  been  an  early  riser. 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  know  the 
details  where  the  king  lives  in  such  utter  sccJu- 
wn,  but  I  have  heard  that  his  government  in  the 
"hwem'  partook  of  the  strictest  discipline.  The 
[JueT  eunuch  ts  an  officer  of  the  greatest  impot^ 
tance  in  llie  estaliltshment,  who,  with  his  auxiliaries, 
exercises  ibe  most  unbounded  sway.  The  utber 
ottccra  arc  of  the  female  sex.  To  preserve  the 
peace  of  such  a  community,  where  more  than 
twelve  hundred  were  congregated  together,  with 
dl  their  conflicting  claims  of  pride  and  power, 
raqniml  no  little  stretch  of  authority.  The  ladies' 
toilet  in  Persia  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in  his 
m^ecty's  expenditure;  for  an  overweening  vanity, 
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and  an  isordinalc  estimate  of  pci»)nal  beautr,  are 
characteristic  of  the  Persians, 

His  majesty,  bo  rich  in  his  female  treasures,  had 
a  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  other  monarchs 
not  similarly  wealthy,  particularly  of  the  king  of 
England,  when  informed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
that  he  had  only  one  wife.  "  What,  only  one 
wife  I  —  wallah!"  Then,  boasting  of  his  own 
female  establishment,  how  his  majesty  laughed  I 
this  was  almost  incredible  to  king  and  courtietfl.  i 
**  And  he  cannot  say  '  cut  off  his  head,'  when  be  | 
likes,  of  any  of  his  subjects?"  To  "his  most  de^ 
]xitic  mijcBty"  the  thing  seemed  quite  ridictdousl 

At  the  morning  salaam  every  individual  tnaj  I 
have  access  to  the  king,  thus  personally  going  ti 
the  foontniti  of  justice,  without  treading  the  t 
tuous  paths  of  courts  of  law.  The  king  is  alw 
attended  by  the  chief  executioner,  or  "fen 
ghuzznb,"  literally  "servant  of  niigcr  and  vio- 
lence ;"  for  a  sudden  spark  of  fiery  indignation 
igniting  the  royal  wrath,  mny  call  this  officer 
immediately  into  action,  to  aiinihilate  some  uf  bia 
subjects,  who  are  "  less  than  the  dm 
presence." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PERSIAN  "  HAKEEMS/'  ETC. 

The  lassitude  of  the  Tehran  climate  in  August 
(97  Farenheit,  in  the  shade)  induces  disease, 
which  sometimes  engenders  death;  and  a  six 
weeks  stretch  on  my  mattress  had  prostrated  my 
strength,  and  almost  converted  me  into  ^^food 
for  worms;"  but  nature  rallied,  and  the  God  of 
nature  had  decreed  that  I  should  not  find  a  grave 
amongst  the  Moslems. 

The  table  land  on  which  Tehran  is  planted, 
subjects  it  to  a  sort  of  vertical  exposure,  from 
which  one  is  almost  tempted  "  to  call  on  the  rocki< 
and  mountains  to  cover  one."    The  hot  stifling  air 
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ralbcr  diseases  than  refreshes  the  lungs,  and  the 
whole  aaimiil  system  falls  prostrate  before  these 
noxious  vapours.  The  principal  tnhabitanis  6oci> 
•to  the  n<>ighbouring  villages  at  thb  season ;  and  at 
a  distance  of  three  hours  only,  an  extensive  range 
of  these  villages,  near  the  mountains  of  Shemi- 
roun,  offer  delightfully  cool  retreats  to  tho  sicklied 
stranger. 

At  one  of  these  villages,  Kand,  the  Britiah 
Elchee  was  encamped,  whose  courteous  hospi- 
tality was  so  well  known  to  all  travcUcrs.  His 
Majesty  went  cither  to  Camp  or  retired  lo  thoi 
Nagaristan  palace,  accompanied  by  some  of  bis  i 
wires  and  courtiers.  The  bazaars  are  then  nearly] 
I  the  only  districts  occupied,  and  here  the  man  O^i 

I  pelf  would  almost  rather  sink  into  the  arms  of  j 

I  plague  than  yield  his  money-getting  occupalioik 

^  But  death  stalked  horribly  around  us  in  the  city ; , 

H  scarcely  a  morning  but  the  howl  was  heard,  lb« 

H  Iranlic  cries  of  the  women  bespoke  boistroua  hut 

H  not  permanent  grief,  and  the  doleful  signal  of  tbe  i 

H  "  muzain,"  who  announces  from  the  roof  of  the , 

H  mosque  that  another  of  Ali's  followers  had  drunl^ , 

H  of  "  the  sherbet  of  eternity,"  the  ear  was  con- 

H  stantly  dinned  with   the  trophies  of  tlie  gnat 
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destrojer,    who    "  daily   eats    hb   milUons   i 


New  Uood  was  at  length  engcadorcd  io  my 
Teins,  anrl  "  anomted  with  the  oil  of  resuscitation," 
I  spfwig  into  my  saddle,  escaping  as  it  were  from 
a  pest-house.  Once  more  I  opened  my  lungs, 
when  without  the  city  walls,  and  breathed  new 
ritality.  As  "a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler," 
■o  did  I  make  my  escape.  I  was  never  more 
juyoiia  than  when  emci^tng  from  the  gates  of 
Tehran,  and  wae  buoyant  beyond  my  strength. 
TTie  pvening  was  tieautiful,  as  sealed  in  the  ruined 
"  bulla  khaneh"  of  the  caravansery  at  Siihmaniii, 
I  enjoyed  the  surrounding  scene  of  garden  ground, 
abundant  in  melons  and  other  fruit,  produelions 
which  in  this  district  arc  so  rich  and  flourishing. 
This  abundance,  arising  from  irrigation,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Persia,  the  grateful  soil  the  moment  it 
ifl  watered  springs  into  bloom.  Scratch  the  earth, 
drop  tlie  seed  into  it,  and  fruit  soon  follows. 

Here  I  imprudently  indulged  in  my  favourite 

(  Tbtra  arv  profraucnuil  mounier*  lA  be  hired  in  Peni>,  wlio 
bf  «vUn(  and  werping  over  the  dead,  m  Ibiu  tuppoted  (o  pay 
m*ft*l  IO  ifcrirBtraorj.  I  idenlifjinanyof  Ihe  Peniui  cuaioni* 
vilfa  dKM*  rpAra  of  in  the  liible.  Thus.  "  AI.i>  goeth  tu  hi* 
IbDf  botne.  md  the  mQurnen  gu  abuut  tbc  atrceU." 
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musk  melon,  and  dire  were  the  consequcni 
which  followed.  At  Kasvinc,  the  third  stnge,  I 
was  more  than  thrown  back  into  my  former  phy- 
sical debility;  those  gaimt-cyed  monsters,  ngue 
and  fever,  soon  made  iheir  approach ;  the  journey 
fatigues,  added  to  my  fruit  intern pcrance,  pro- 
duced a  second  edition  of  my  Tehran  auflerings. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  to  be  laid  up  in  a  Per&ias- 
carsvansery,  where  the  only  accommodation  was  a 
brick  cell,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  in  s  state  of  com- 
plete nudity.  How  my  weary  bones  acbed,  as 
stretched  on  my  mattress  I  sought  every  possible 
rectinahic  position  amidst  the  inquietudes  of 
diarrhcca. 

This  is  a  disease  which,  though  not  peculiar  to, 
is  prevalent  in  this  climate.  I  have  no  medical 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  hut  !t  appeara  to  me  to 
be  an  inu-sttnal  rebellion  against  even  the  uece^ 
sarics  of  life. 

To  proceed  waa  impoarable ;  so  I  sent  to  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Mahomcdan  doctor,  "  Mccrza  Aboo 
Thaloub,"  the  most  renowned  "  hakeem"  of  the 
place.  At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  long 
Warded  respectable  looking  gentleman  walked 
into  my  cell,  cautiously  keeping  its  extreme  dia- 
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bmce,  to  avoid  contact.  As  to  fccliag  my  pul^, 
tliat  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He  was  a 
Mafaomedan  of  the  old  school,  sonic  of  whom 
would  as  soon  cure  a  dog  as  a  Christian.*  But 
the  "  Dieerza"  had  compassion  on  me,  and  although 
1  much  doubted  his  skill,  yet  his  kind  manner  and 
probiog  enquiries  as  tu  my  symptoms,  implanted 
within  me  a  certain  confidence,  which  goes  far 
towards  a  cure.  He  prohibited  mc  from  any  and 
creiy  provision  which  he  did  not  himeelf  send  nie. 
"  Not  even  water,"  said  he,  "  will  I  allow  you,  and 
I  will  cure  jou  in  three  days."  "  Insballah,"  said 
I,  "  and  may  your  shadow  never  be  less." 

The  good  doctor  prepared  my  food  and  my 
drink,  and  I  recollect  with  what  caniestness  I 
located  forward  three  times  a  day  to  the  arrival  of 
my  incsB  of  ixittage  (which  might  have  been  poison 
fbraogbtlcould  tell),andif  the  Hadji  who  brought 
it  was  five  minutes  too  late,  I  became  saigry  and 
impatient,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the 
gravity  with  which  he  placed  the  bowl  at  my  feci, 
retiring  backwards  and  waiting  until  1  had  swal- 
■  Bj  tbe  Peniin  code  of  ndigiuiw  kwa  cslled  ihf  •'  Jumah 
AbBui."  ihcf  trt  very  panicuUr  in  lb«Lr  intercourse  with 
"  KaAn,"  m  infidd*.  Tbef  dwiii  llwir  touch  la  be  pollution, 
MM  ttifij  M  ta  Iw  endieittd  by  my  cneriM)  procoii. 
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lowed  the  contents,  looking,  as  I  sometimes  imo- 
ginedj  aa  if  grudging  the  feeding  of  a  Christian 
dog. 

I  must  eonfeas  that  I  never  did  like  Hadji  as 
well  as  his  master;  but  I  won  upon  him  by  de- 
grees. Hastily  swallowing  my  flummery,  I  would 
sometimes  ask  for  a  second  supply.  "  Marshallah 
barikallah,"  said  he  j  but  I  never  coidd  bribe  tum. 

My  drink  appeared  to  be  some  decoction  of 
herbs,  and  my  food  was  wheaien  flummery  seem- 
ingly.  What  were  the  secrets  of  the  doctor's  art  . 
I  know  not;  suffice  it,  that  he  either  cured  or 
starved  the  disease,  and  marvellous  as  it  seemed 
to  myself,  in  ten  days  I  was  restored  almost  to  my 
usual  strength. 

EIow  to  pay  the  Mcenta  without  offendiug  bim 
was  now  the  difficulty.  On  his  last  visit  he  pro- 
nounced mc  convalescent,  and  allowed  mc  to 
resume  my  journey.  Ipoured  out  my  "  zhamets," 
'*  kali  xhamets,"  and  did  all  1  could  to  express  how 
much  trouble  I  had  given  him.  "  Not  at  aH," 
said  he,  "  I  am  your  slave,  mid  all  I  have  is  youn ;" 
and  he  took  leave  of  me  with  the  "  Khoda  hafii 
Bhuma," — may  God  protect  you. 

Perfectly  overwhelmed  with  both  speech  and 
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kiodDesi,  I  felt  quite  oppressed  with  obligation. 
Bat  the  Persiaas  soon  remove  this'  nightmare  Ironi 
vuu.  lie  bad  hinted  to  mj  attendant  what  would 
be  ^reeattle  to  him  in  the  way  of  "  peishcush,'  ur 
presenL  I  was  more  than  happy  to  get  out  of  his 
dehl;  though  I  found  it  cost  mp  more  than  would 
a  London  pbjsiciaiL  Nor  did  t  forget  IIadji> 
whose  eyes  glistened  as  he  turned  over  my  coins, 
thanking  me  with  his  ^AthamMuliUaht''  jmuebe 
to  God! 

Such  was  "  Meerza  Abou  Ttaloub,"  the  "  hakeem 
butii,"  or  chief  phyaician  to  the  "rooknah  doulut/' 
or  prop  of  the  slate,  the  prince  governor  of  Kas- 
vine.  Hippocrates  has  never  reigned  in  Persia, 
or  if  he  has,  his  family  have  wofiiily  degenerated. 
DMcription  fmla  in  speaking  of  medical  ignorance, 
aod  the  native?  have  great  respect  for  any  talent 
in  this  way.  The  Persians  attribute  all  sickness 
[ij  two  causes;  —  the  excess  of  heat  and  cold. 
Thus,  if  the  patient  siifTers  from  the  former,  they 
bleed  him ;  ami  for  the  latter  they  give  cathartics. 
They  will  have  it  that  evcri,'  "ferengee"  must  be 
a  doctor.  Thai  /,  who  scarcely  know  a  bolus  from 
a  plaster,  was  often  called  upon  to  prescribe  fur 
d3 
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ihe  fair  sex.  Except  bleeding  a  man  once  by 
giving  him  a  knock  on  the  head,  when  the  nose 
gave  up  a  copious  stream,  I  do  not  recollect  being 
ever  called  upon  by  the  other  acx. 

At  Tehran  numerous  veiled  invalids  came  to 
door  with  "  Nakoosh  my  shavam  sahib,"  I  am  OL 
I  never  could  decline  the  necefisary  enquiries  as  to 
their  maladies,  &c.,  which  were  principally  from 
fruit  repletions,*  and  always  said  I  never  could 
prescribe  without  seeing  the  face.  Thia  was  m- 
tounding  to  many  of  theni :  they  indignantly 
rejected  my  conditions,  and  walked  away.  Othen 
did  by  degrees  open  their  '*  chadrc,"  or  veil,  aod., 
it  was  amusing  with  what  caution  I  was  pcrniiti 
first  to  see  the  mouth,  then  the  eyes,  they  loot 
askance  at  me,  laughing  at  the  same  time  at 
own  shamcfaccdncas.  I  had  tlius  many  a  peep 
a  dark  hiack  eye,  which  otherwise  to  me  woi 
have  remained  obscured. 

Songrado  like,  I  invariably  ordered  bleedi 
and  hot  water,  and  many  a  "  xJiamet"  wm 
greeted  with  aa  the  akilful  "  fbrengee  "  doctor. 

*  Ic  i«  utoiiialiin^  (he  qiuntitj'  of  fVuli  tnd  tweeimi^v 
wbioii  dicM  (iroplK  I 
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would  advise  every  tritvellcr  cuuiing  lo  Persia,  to 
bting  with  him  a  bux  of  pills  and  a  lancet.  These 
are  the  best  travel  passports. 

As  to  suigcry  in  Persia  I  should  auy  there  is  no 
Mich  thing.  Their  Mahomedan  prejudices  will 
DOl  admit  of  disseetiun.  The  barbers  may  be 
deemed  the  only  operators  in  such  cases  as  bleed- 
tog,  toofiue  cutting,  &c  The  great  prineiple  on 
which  they  aet  is,  tliat  the  disease  must  be  cured 
by  B  remedy  of  an  opposite  nature :  thus  for  tin- 
bearthuro,  they  will  heap  a  quantity  of  snow  on 
the  breast  of  the  palieoU 

Sir  John  Malcoloi  relates  a  curious  instance  ot 
their  cure  for  blindness,  wbieh  he  himself  expe- 
lictKetL — "  They  filled  a  large  vessel  full  of  snow, 
I  waa  desired  to  place  my  face  near  it,  a  red-hot 
*toue  was  then  thrown  into  the  vessel,  and  the 
radden  dissolution  of  the  snow  caused  a  great  per- 
iptratioo,  which  was  increased  at  the  same  tiiae 
by  a  cloak  being  pulled  over  my  head.  The 
rcnwdy,  though  very  disagreealile,  proved  eflica- 
cious,  utd  my  sight  was  completely  restored.  This 
waa  troparted  by  the  lady  of  a  chie(  in  whose  house 
I  wasagoeat." 

When  they  fall  in  their  remedies,  the  "  hakeem" 
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resorw  to  their  favourite  doctrine  of  fatalism.  He 
says,  "  when  it  is  decided  by  God  that  a  man  is 
to  die,  no  human  aid  can  be  of  avail."  For  the 
ague,  which  is  a  common  complaint  in  Persia,  and 
the  most  inveterate,  of  which  I  can  bear  witness 
they  beat  the  patient  most  nnmercitully,  in  which 
treatment  they  say  they  generally  succeed.  I  did 
not  submit  to  this  process  during  the  many  monttv' 
of  my  intermitting  vibitor.  Precisely  at  noon  every 
other  day  the  attack  came  on  :  it  was  preceded  by 
11  numbness  of  the  extremities,  and  then  the  shiver- 
ing, during  which  I  could  no  longer  keep  my 
saddle.  I  was  rather  inconvenienced  by  this  hap- 
jtening  on  my  journey.  Immediately  my  carpet! 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  I  wa«  wrapped  up  in  hoi 
cloths  and  cloaks,  any  thing  that  offered  to  ke«| 
warmth  in  me,  and  this  under  a  tropical  sun.^ 
Some  water  was  immediately  heated,  and  par- 
taking of  which,  and  laying  thus  for  about  an 
hour,  was  then  able  to  resume  my  jonniey.  How 
often  have  I  kept  the  people  wailing  for 
"  Sahib  nokooah  art"  was  the  signal  for  stitppii 
during  tlie  merciless  attack  of  quartan  ague, 
was  at  length  conquered  by  quinine. 

The  "  hakeem  baeUi's"  visits  to  the  "  hai 
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itanch"  were  sometimes  of  the  most  amusing  de- 
Bcription,  as  described  to  me  by  iiimself.  Li  the 
long  line  of  apartments,  the  ladies  laying  on  their 
mats,  but  well  screeoed  over,  were  waiting  tlie 
doctor's  approach,  with  their  various  rh(.'ums  and 
catarrhs,  ail  depeuding  upon  him  tu  get  rid  ol' 
their  grievances.  ThU  implicit  confidence  in  the 
^ill  of  the  doctor  helps  very  much  towards  the 
can,  and  is  universally  entertained  in  Persia. 
Accompanied  by  the  chief  eunuch,  with  numerous 
attendants  guarding  the  way,  the  doctor  stalks 
cMitiouflly  in,  and  nothing  meets  hia  eye  but  a 
•eries  of  hands,  poked  out  fi^sm  under  the  screen, 
and  covered  each  nith  a  gauze  glove;  fur  his 
loach  merely  upon  the  clay  beneath  would  be 
deemed  poDution  but  for  ihb  precaution.  Then 
the  titterings  and  laughings,  the  sobbings  and 
nghtogs,  many  of  the  ladies  feigning  illness  just 
ID  have  a  aight  of  the  doctor,  equally  amused  with 
himself  at  the  passing  scene.  Meantime  order  is 
kept  by  the  discipline  of  the  eunuchs,  which  is 
■ometimes  very  severe. 

Some  cases  were  bad,  othera  frivolous.  The 
doctor  told  me,  tliat  in  one  case  he  said  he  must 
•ee  the  patient  l)efore  he  could  prescribe ;  but  ihe 
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eumicb  declared  *'  mimkun  nist  sabib,"  it  is  im- 
possible ;  entreaty  and  remongtrance  was  in  vain, 
he  would  send  her  to  "Jebaunum"  first.  TIm 
next  day  on  enquiry  tbc  reply  was,  "  moord  ast," 
she  was  dead.  Thus  was  htinian  life  sacrificed 
to  this  biguttcd  national  custom. 

But  what  is  the  loss  of  a  wife  to  tlie  Prince  of 
Persia!  there  is  no  chance  of  His  becoming  a 
widower,  the  meaning  uf  the  term  is  unknowii  in 
that  country. 

In  former  times  the  astrolugers  were  often  the 
only  physicians,  and  they  sought  their  remedies 
amongst  the  stars.  Rut  it  so  happened,  that  in 
one  instance  of  a  severe  wound,  the  Shah  grew 
worse  under  these  celestial  prescriptions.  "  BeJNn 
Shah,"  "  by  the  soul  of  the  King !"  said  he,  "  un- 
less you  instantly  cure  me  of  my  disorder,  I  wHI 
have  you  cut  np  into  mince  meat."  'flic  doctor, 
alanned  at  his  peril,  suddenly  declared  that  tlw 
hot  brains  of  a  man,  if  immediately  applied,  would 
prove  efficacious.  At  that  instant  a  glolaum  came 
in  with  some  pressing  intelligence,  entreating  jn-r* 
mission  to  nib  his  forehead  at  the  Shah's  threshold. 
"  Knork  him  down,"  said  die  King,  *'  and  applj 
the  remedy."     The  poor  wrtich  was  prostrated 


uid  beheaded ;  the  skull  was  emptied  of  its  con- 
leots,  and  the  hot  brains  applied  to  ibe  King's 
woiuul— with  what  success  the  historian  docs  not 
(Ute. 

I  WW  once  weuding  mj  way  to  Tehran  from  the 
"  Takbt  Kajar,"  a  countiy  palace,  three  furseks  ofti 
whcu  I  met  a  loug  procession  of  "  faroshs,"  headed 
bv  the  chief  eunuch,  who  was  guarding  a  member 
of  the  royal  harem  to  the  palace.  As  usual  they 
cried  out  "  bauleh,"  aiid  I  was  obliged  to  diverge 
from  the  path  to  avoid  seeing  even  the  shawl 
which  enveloped  the  fair  haremite.  The  sight  of 
a  "  fercngec"  stranger  always  excites  attention, 
where  it  is  only  a  few  ycais  since  they  have  been 
tolerated  at  all.  Having  passed  on  at  a  most 
refpcdful  distance,  one  of  the  taroshs  wiis  sent 
}i»ek  with  the  enquiry  if  I  was  a  "  hakeem."  liiul 
I  been  bold  enough  to  have  answered  in  the  atfir- 
oiativc  I  might  have  had  the  privilege,  not  only  of 
•ecing  the  feir  invalid,  but  of  conntiug  the  tlirob- 
bing  pulsations  through  the  gauze  glove,  the  lady 
halted,  but  1  too  modestly  passed  on,  noticing 
oaly  ber  unseemly  gait  at  being  mounted  on  two 
stirrups  instead  of  one. 

The  late  Shah  was  very  particular  respecting 
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hifl  medicines ;  there  waa  one  purposely  prepared 
for  the  "  King  of  Kings,"  the  principal  ingrcdieul 
of  which  was  composed  of  '^pearls;"  these  costly 
productiuDs  were  pulverised,  aud  tiifuse<l.  The 
"  hakccin,"  my  informant,  did  not  tell  me  further 
respecting  it,  or  of  its  object  or  result,  but  that 
such  was  the  favourite  draft  of  the  King ;  nor  did 
1  hear  that  this  medicine  was  protected  by  patent, 
certainly  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

But  one  must  be  a  "hakeem"  in  this  countij 
whether  or  no.  I  was  once  called  on  to  a  )Hitient 
who  Itad  long  been  ill.  He  had  been  taking  a 
quantity  of  medicine,  he  said,  but  grew  worse.  1 
asked  what  he  Lad  taken?  "  Davau  kali  kuurdam 
sahib,"  I  have  eaten  a  quantity  of  pills.  "  PiUsI* 
I  said,  "  where  do  you  get  pills  in  this  countiyt 
has  Morison  made  his  way  into  Ptfraia!"  "  We 
pick  them  up  at  the  door,"  said  he,  "  thej  are 
chicken's  pills."  He  had,  in  fact,  been  swallowing 
a  quantity  of  fowl's  dung,  which  it  cost  me  all  mjr 
skill  to  ejccL  I  did  so,  aud  the  man  was  grateful 
with  his  "  alliamdulillah,"  praise  be  to  God. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
ROYAL  FAVOUR  IN  PERSIA. 

The  prrcariousnCBS  of  court  f&voiir  was  strongly 
evinced  during  my  stay  at  Tehran,  in  the  tempo- 
nrydiagnce  of  "  Zhorab  Khan,"  a  great  favourite 
of  his  Majesty.  "  Zborab  Khan"  was  formerly  a 
Georgian  slave,  but  was  raised  by  degrees  to  the 
bi^  rank  of  Chief  of  the  Andaroon,  or  manager 
of  the  harem  department— no  trifling  undertaking 
tliis  in  the  royal  eetablishmenL 

Much  of  the  duplicity  and  meanness  of  the 
Penian  character  may  be  attributed  to  that  system 
of  intrigue  by  which  greatness  is  attained  and  rank 
supported.  The  slave  imbibes  with  his  mother's 
[  conning,  treachery,  and  all  the  evil  seeds  of 
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moral  degeneracy;  and  there  cnn  be  no  nobility  I 
of  nature  under  such  circumstauceti. 

This  Khan,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  hai 
rearhed  the  pinnacle  of  greatness ;  but  havin^l 
climbed  the  steep  ascent  by  all  those  tortuous 
means  so  peculiar  to  the  Persian  character,  the 
rank  seeds  of  bis  birth  sprang  up  in  all  sorts  of 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  cmehy.  He  was  hau^tj, 
overbearing,  even  to  his  stipertors,  and  to  a  degree 
that  they  would  uo  longer  submit  to.  Basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  and  decorated  with 
the  highest  honours,  he  one  day  committed  a 
gross  insult  on  the  Prince  "Ali  Shah,"  who  called 
aloud  for  revenge.  Tbb  clamour  reached  the  e 
of  majesty,  and  nothing  would  pacity  the  Pri 
but  the  immediate  disgrace  of  the  favourite, 
bastinado  was  accordingly  ordered,  and  eight  his 
dred  sticks  awarded.  Tlie  once  imperious  Klu 
was  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  those  "  faroshs," 
yesterday  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  he  undi 
went  the  pahi  and  indignity  of  the  meanest  culprit. 
But  the  Sbali'a  clomeney  melted  towards  bin, 
even  during  bis  sufferings ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  as  if  ui  comi^ensation  for  what  he  had  under- 
gone, the  King  dothed  him  in  bis  own  royal  robf 
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girded  turn  with  hia  imperial  girdle,  and  raised  him 
la  a  higher  pinnacle  of  greatness  than  ever,  again 
prodauuing,  "  This  is  the  man  whom  the  King 
delighlelh  to  honour."*  The  admiring  audience 
■gain  bowed  down  before  him ; — no  stain  nor  feel- 
ii^  of  disgrace  marked  the  royal  slave  ;  his  breath 
of  yesterday  waa  rank  with  dishonour,  his  breath 
of  to-day  is  perfumed  witli  the  monarch's  favour, 
and  the  biseing  of  scoffers  was  converted  to  the 
■bouts  of  sycophants. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  procariooencss  of  the  royal  favour.  A  Khan, 
high  in  rank  in  the  Shah's  household,  and  who 
bad  drank  deeply  of  the  imperial  liberality,  was 
disgraced  by  some  want  of  punctuality  to  his  duties. 
He  was  stripped  almost  to  the  skin,  mounted  on  a 
ikmkcy,  and,  tail  in  band,  was  thus  paraded  around 
the  town  to  the  wondering  multitude.  The  next 
day  be  rjdetly  resumed  bis  duties,  and  was  na 
uneonseioufl  of  dit^race  as  the  "faroshs"  who 
conducted  him. 

Many  instances  may  be  adduced  of  bia  Majesty's 
sportive  use  of  power,  if  I  may  bo  say.  One  of 
ibem  I  will  mention  in  the  history  of  "Abul  Hassan 
Kban,''lwice  ambassador  &t  the  coan  of  St.  James's, 
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and  Et31  remembered  in  some  o(  the  high  circles  of  I 
London  societTi  whose  amusing  letter,  written  on 
his  retam  to  Persia — •  sort  of  reminiscence  of  bis 
viat  to  LomdoD — bu  I  belicrc  been  printed.  He 
was  the  nepbeir  of  **  Hadji  Ibrahim  Khan,"  the 
cddirsted  minister  of  "Agha  Mahomed  Shah,"  aod 
of  his  successor  the  late  "  Futtec  AU  Shah."  TTie 
minister  baring  &Ilea  into  disgrace  with  the  King, 
the  rojal  displeasure  general)  v  fbllotrs  tboee  of  his 
household.  This  i^  eo  common  to  the  oriental 
court,  that  the  victim  is  buried  from  the  pinnade  . 
of  grandeur,  with  all  his  <iunilT  and  friends,  to  tl 
lowest  depths  of  dehaaement  and  adversity. 

Amidst  the  wbirlwind  of  thisfiur,  "Abul  Hnaeao* 
waB  thrown  inlo  prison,  stripped  of  all  bis  digttitiet^ 
and  was  subsequently  driren  to  take  sanctoaij  in 
the  mausoleum  at  "  Koom,"  aln-B^-s  held  sacred  even 
against  the  despotism  of  tbe  King.  Escaping  from 
thence,  he  travelled  to  Mecca  and  to  Calcutta, 
having  some  iulroduction  to  the  Govemor^oersl 
of  India.  There  he  R])etil  three  years  in  visiting 
the  oriental  clioie,  having  acquired  the  different 
languages,  Arabic,  Turkish,  llindoostanee,  and 
English  in  a  slight  degree.  Having  learnt  that  the 
King  of  Persia  httd  panluned  him,  he  relumed  10^ 
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his  Ratire  countiy,  where  he  was  most  graciously 
received  by  his  Majesty.  His  "  face  had  been 
whitened,"  and  he  now  basked  in  the  sunEhioe  of 
the  royal  favour. 

Sacb  are  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  sous  of  Iran ; 
yesterday  the  "fclck"  or  bastinado,  to^iay  the 
"khelaat,"  or  dress  of  honour;  nay,  I  was  told 
.  that  the  rope  was  oocc  around  his  neck,  ten  thou- 
Mod  tomauns  naa  bid  for  his  head,  and  that  it  wbb 
boc^I  in  at  thai  price.  Such  was  the  on  dit  of 
Tcbrao,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  sccp- 
tical  on  this  pan  of  his  history. 

Hilt  Majesty  afterwards  appointed  liim  ambas- 
tidirr  cxiraonlinary  to  the  court  of  8l.  James's, 
and  in  1809  he  accompanied  Mr.  Muricr  in  that 
cxpacity  tu  London.  Their  adventures  are  ludi- 
cromly  sketched  tti  "  Hadji  Babit  in  London." 

On  his  return,  his  firet  audience  with  the  King, 
■>  deocribed  to  me,  was  very  amusing.  "  My  eyes 
•n  eoliglitcned  at  seeing  you,"  said  the  King, 
"  jour  jilace  has  long  been  empty,  your  face  is 
wliitraed,  and  your  consequence  increased."  "  May 
your  coiidejicension  never  be  less,"  said  the  KJian, 
Kckirtg  to  rub  his  forehead  at  the  gate  of  almighty 
*  The  iirmamcnt  possesses  but  one 
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sun,  the  world  but  one  king,  your  slave  is  less 
than  the  least ;  what  tamp  can  shine  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  BUn?"  but  compliments  were  poor 
feeding  for  the  King ;  his  first  thought  was  about 
the  "  Pescnsh,"  or  presents ;  what  was  the  weal  or 
woe  of  his  Majesty's  empire  compared  to  this  I 
"  Bechesm  my  eyes  as  yours,"  snid  the  Khath , 
The  presents  were  laid  at  the  King's  feet, 
and  again  the  Khan  swore  he  had  no  more,  "b«, 
rysh  y  Shah,"  by  the  King's  beard,  still  ihera: 
were  others  to  be  found.  The  Persian  game  of 
duplicity  thus  kept  up  between  the  Shah  and  the 
Khan  was  at  length  won  by  the  former,  and  the 
Khan,  nearly  ruined,  whs  turned  adrift  to  recruit 
his  finances,  by  (he  practice  of  his  tyranny  over 
those  whom  fortune  had  plneed  in  bis  way.  TTie 
King  subse()ueiitly  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
Khan,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  first  class  of 
the  order  of  the  "  Lion  and  Sun." 

The  King  appointed  him  a  eccoiid  time  on 
ajmilar  mission  to  England ;  and  it  is  related,  tbat^ 
in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  royal  spolia^ 
tions  of  the  Inst  journey,  the  ambassador  returned 
well  charged  with  merehtuidize,  taking  advantage 
of  tlie  King's  name  to  pass  them  through  Turkej 
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free  of  <luttes  ond  to  icvy  for  boasts  of  burlhen  id 
his  own  country,  under  the  "sadir,"  or  rajaJ  order 
'or  passing  on  bis  Majesty's  effects  free  of  expense. 
rbe  wiW  Kh&o  was  prepared  with  DDmeroiis  pre- 
ionts  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  "  the  King  of  Kings," 
rcmcmbrring  his  Majesty's  greediness  on  tlie  last 
ODeuioo  ;  bnt  it  so  happened  be  had  heanl  of  tiie 
■nbaMador's  loads  of  mercbandisc  which  were 
miting.  their  way  free  of  "gumrook,"  or  duty, 
■nd  tmvelling  as  "  presents  on  the  behalf  of  tlie 
Kii^"  itnd  had  determined  to  appropriate  them 
■U  lo  bttnsetf.  He  chose  to  be  absent  from  Tehran 
wbeo  tbc  ambassador  approached  that  city,  and 
commanded  that  ho  should  join  him  immediately 
QQ  his  arrival,  and  secretly  f^ave  orders  lo  the 
a  that  the  whole  of  the  loads  travelling  as 
I  for  the  King  should  be  housed  in  the 
rubral  stores;  so,  whilst  the  ambassador  was  basking 
in  the  smidiine  of  royal  favour,  his  merchandise 
Mid  pveeents  underwent  royal  sequestration.  Not 
•  Won)  could  be  enid,  as  the  Khan  never  dared 
dafan  any  of  his  effects. 

Thus  fraud  upon  fraud  was  practised  by  the 
ambassador  and  his  royal  master.  Persian  dupli- 
es^ outreacbcd  by  Persian  ^mm.     The  King  was 
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too  much  for  the  Khan,  and  this  royal  rase  was  tfa« 
standing  jest  of  the  Shah  and  his  courtiers. 

In  1813  "  Abul  Hassan  Khan"  was  sent  to  "Gu- 
listan,"  to  conchide  a  petice  with  the  plenipotentift> 
ries  from  Russia,  the  undefined  terms  of  which  led 
to  the  late  war  between  the  two  countries.  The 
following  year  he  went  as  ambassador  extraordinacy 
to  the  court  of  St  Pctersburgh,  where  he  resided 
some  time,  and  returned  with  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador (o  Tehran.  llis  Majesty  was  now  more 
liberal  to  him,  having,  it  is  said,  presented  bim 
with  an  ode  to  his  praise,  of  his  own  composing, 
and  also  gave  him  his  portrait  sot  id  diamonds. 

The  Khan  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  to 
which  the  King  gave  the  title  of  the   "  Itairet 
Nameh,"   or  the  ■'  Book  of  Wonders,"  and  weU    ■ 
deserving  his  Majesty's  title  given  it,  m 

When  I  saw  the  hurly  burly  Khan  at  the  "Even-  " 
ing  SalaAm"  I  was  much  struck  with  his  corpulent 
change  since  I  first  saw  him  in  England — he  bad 
become  a  second  Falsiaff.  1  learnt  that  he  con> 
liniics  to  receive  nn  antmity  from  the  English 
government,  for  which  he  bctraTOtheir  interests  ii 
every  possible  way,  and  is  the  avowed  enemy  c 
the  001U1U7.     >Ie  waa  bot  little  respected  l^  th 
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Shafa  or  the  courliere;  his  meanness  waa  notorious, 
uid  be  was  proverbially  felse.  Of  the  former,  an 
iaMaoce  came  before  me ;  and  in  proof  of  die  latter, 
no  one  would  trust  him.  Even  for  a  Persian  he 
WIS  spoken  of  with  contempt  and  disgust.  He 
haa  now  attained  seventy-five  years  of  age,  iinlovcd, 
unrcspectcd,  and  will  die  unregretted. 

The  order  of  the  "  Lion  and  Sun,"  to  wliich  I 
htre  alluded  as  having  been  conferred  on  Abul 
Haasao  Khan,  is  the  only  order  of  knighthood 
blown  in  Peraia.  It  was  very  anciently  the  royal 
iMapua  of  the  land  of  Iran,  and  is  supposed  to 
h«Te  been  adopted  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The 
ooina  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago  bear  Sol's 
fignre  in  the  constellation  of  l^eo,  and  the  lion 
coticbant.  Their  banners  are  embroidered  with  it, 
the  Mandard  being  surmounted  with  the'  band  of 
Ali.  Of  this  order  there  arc  three  classes;  the  first 
IB  tboi^t  but  little  of,  and  is  rendered  very  cheap 
by  tbe  low  grade  of  the  recipients;  the  second  is 
mpectablc ;  the  third  is  most  eagerly  sought  after 
by  khans,  courtiers,  and  foreign  ambassadors.  All 
the  Brittab  envoys  to  the  court  of  Tehran  have 
been  thus  honoured. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  sometimes  given  in 
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Persia  to  those  who  h&ve  distinguished  themselves;  I 
but  generally  the  royal  firmaun  consists  only  of  1 
a  large  sheet  of  vellum,  bedizened  with  gold 
letters,  emblazoned  with  lions  and  suns  of  all 
climes,  birds  and  flowers  very  tastefully  arranged* 
and  most  exquisitely  written,  from  one  of  which  I 
obtained  the  following  copy.  The  person  to  whom 
this  gracious  favour  of  "the  King  of  King^'  is 
addressed,  raises  it  to  his  forehead,  and  then  it  is 
read  aloud  in  the  most  respectful  silence,  all  stand- 
ing until  the  contents  are  finished.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  precise  terms  of  the  royal  firmatm 
apply  generally,  since  so  much  must  depend  on  the 
fertile  genius  of  the  Mecrzn  who  draws  it  up,  un 
(he  quantity  of  "chum  y  chum,"  or  flattery  that 
ho  means  to  throw  in,  and  on  the  distinguished  ■ 
character  of  the  recipicnu 
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■■  In  ihe  name  of  ihc  Itulf  Owt !    ( In  ihe  tril  thrrr  i*  w 
'*  Powrr  of  Providence :"  tlio  teal  uf  the  stau  or  this  caitnrf,  i^ 
llie  rdBD  of  ^'uuee  Ai\  &hth.)~Th«  time  rcteinb]»  Uu  di 
TUturr  I  it  unlvre  u  tullowi : — 

"  From  th«  ibjr  ihM  tbe  Architrct  of  Pnnidenw  miul<  tUIUf  J 
iliE  poution  and  the  firm  ground  of  the  aute.  »iiil  fliikhml  with  •  >| 
profound  akeicb  tliv  piMi  of  ibi-  houi>e  fur  (hr  alule  u 
clun  of  hit  will,  mid  dial  hi*  finnnni  liud  ruwd  into  inCiiiiy  tb 
Bt«l  of  the  itrtlght  |»Uat>,  while  hn  fixrd  the  rule  of  oi 
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It^T*"*—'  **■'  ^^^^  *l*o  tlie  inunnmrable  Ibei  of  hie  consistenry. 
ky  i»»MSlig  down  tbrfsjiof  bis  almiglily  power,  sppeiiied  ill  grest 
Now  our  ijiiecl  intention  and  will  is,  and  we  have  in 
(•B»  of  our  wcU-iDciilied  heart  delermined  lliat  he  wbo  Btays 
•r  the  thtAe  of  tbia  eternal  sute,  and  wbo  with  perEevenng 
b  the  tlepi  of  zeal  in  this  our  state,  thnll  be  pro- 
4  U  fwthd  bonouii,  and  be  dignified  by  tbegtont  of  uiMt 
rfaOKfuUDW  beDMolmce.  From  tbe  motionof  our  aorerejgn 
)  eoayej  to  bim  our  fartber  bonountble  diotinction, 
K  Ugb  tilled,  bigh  sounding,  the  mDBtilliistrioua  from 
I,  iIh  moat  wiw,  tbe  eoaatani,  the  all  pt^netraling,  tbe 
IsfBtilidciil,  arrived  at  our  juit  court  by  particular  deiire, 
kfnlMd,  die  higb  standing,  the  wise,  tbe  particulaily  ni«e 
t  of  niuttriun*  (?hrbtaidoni,  who.  like  a  dtcle  in  the 
Wtt  b«(b  bi^  itatea,  bolds  the  bead  of  obedience  on  tbe 
■  of  Mibmiauon — we  will  to  diaiinguUb  bim  with  greater 
baaoar,  mhI  confer  upon  him  tbe  order  of  tbe  *  Lion  and  Sun,' 
«ltb  4iamnfMla,  wbieb  ioaignU  diilinguiah  faithful  servants  iu 
Pmda,  in  order  tbal  he  may  diligently  apply  himBelf  to  tbe  service 
■f  botfc  itale*,  and  iDoniresl  ctill  greater  zeal  in  cementing  ibdi.  I 
ftwndly  Bgrecmcni. 

**  It  kt  brrvby  ordered  that  the  high  praiiwd,  esteemed,  a 
taifpj  jonmaliau  of  my  bicned  chancery  do  register  and  aeknow*'  I 
l«%c  Ike  grant  of  ihii  order.     Written  in  tbe  month  Il^ra  * 
Unilervgned  by  seven  or  eight  n 


Tbe  oniv  tiUi»  in  Pcr^  are  Khans  and  Meerzaa 
TTie  fonacT  u  nol  hereditary ;  the  latter,  if  follow- 
ii^  the  nunc,  means  Prince,  as  *'  Ahhas  Meerza;" 
if  preceding  ilie  tianie,  as  "Moerza  Ahbas,"  it 
racwis  ii  writer  ur  secretary.  The  surname  is  not 
tae4  in  Peniik 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE    "BAGY   SEFFRE." 


Tula  "  Ganien  of  Delight,"  is  situated  Kbuut  one 
"  fiirsek,"  or  an  liour  from  Tnbree a ;  it  waa  the 
(mce  favourite  residence  of  Abbas  Mcerzn,  and  ib 
ccrtaioly  the  most  r^spectublc  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen  in  Persia.  The  sort  of  mineral  grouod 
which  wc  go  over  to  rcacli  this  couniry  jHilacv, 
is  denuded  of  any  thing  like  vegetation;  it  waa 
vomited  up  aa  it  were  in  hasty  confiieioii  duriiif; 
0.  trCDicndous  earthquake  in  1^9,  when  half  of 
the  city  of  Tahrccz  was  engulfed.  The  caxtli 
jawned ;  mosques,  bazaars,  and  peo]tie  were  bur- 
ried  into  one  grave ;  and  the  mined  munumeiits 
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renuin  a  memorial  of  the  catastrophe.  That  of 
Sultan  Kazan  mosque  is  the  fineBt  ruin. 

Ua]f-buricd  columns,  and  mounds  of  rubbifih, 
extend  nearly  three  miles  around  the  modem 
citj.  Only  a  fragment  remains  of  the  mosque 
Mesj-Ali,  which  elands  at  the  comer  of  the  ark  or 
t-itjidel,  bearing  a  few  coloured  tiles,  and  Koran 
inscriptions,  to  witnesa  to  its  former  splendour. 
Tbifl,  which  b  now  the  boundary,  was  once  the 
oentre  of  the  great  city,  and  further  remains  of 
UTMla  and  bouses  arc  to  be  traced  in  many 
dirediona. 

But  the  most  remarkable  remains  are  immense 
Mack*  of  black  granite,  some  of  them  baring  rams' 
bcadff  and  sphynxs,  and  other  hieroglyphics  ean'ed 
oa  them ;  others,  quite  flat,  bear  long  inscriptiouE. 
ThcMc  blocks  lay  about  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
•od  half  buried  in  the  ground,  as  they  were  lett 
liy  the  earthquake;  fornotbing  seems  to  have  been 
(lone  to  level  the  surface  in  the  immediate  neigli- 
bonrhood  of  T«brce(  since  this  awful  calamity-. 
t  have  been  assmrd  that  these  blocks  of  granite 
bear  date  long  previotis  to  the  Mahomedan  era: 
■ate  I  am  that  their  tnscriptiona  would  puzzle  even 
■n  Olilhuek  himself. 
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There  is  no  country  perhaps  where  earthquakes 
are  more  frequent  than  iu  Pereia.  In  the  hoi 
aeasons  the  shocke  may  be  said  to  be  almost  doily, 
and  I  have  been  told  by  Fcrcngecs,  long  residing 
there,  that  they  have  often  stood  at  the  window 
ready  to  jump  out  when  the  house  may  be  tumbling 
about  them.  Hence  their  buildings  are  partly 
subterranean,  and  all  of  mud,  the  least  likely  to 
crack. 

On  the  day  oF  my  arrival,  and  wliile  smoking 
my  fir^t  pipe  of  repose,  I  noticed  the  china  bauna 
knocking  against  each  other.  "  Oh !  it  is  only  an 
earthquake;  nothing  when  you  are  u£cd  lo  it,"— 
was  the  reply  to  my  enquiry  as  (o  the  cause. 

The  way  over  this  denuded  ground  was  varied 
by  gardens  and  villages,  richly  watered,  and  th« 
largest  streams  haWng  generally  poplar  plantations^ 
the  green  foliage  of  which  is  a  great  relief  to  tlic 
eye  amid  the  sunburnt  walls  and  monotonous  mud 
regions.  At  lengtli  arriving  at  a  very  respectable 
pile  of  building,  this  was  announced  lo  me  as  the 
"  Bagy  Seifre." 

Various  terraces  at  the  entrance  contained  l>aths 
and  other  subterranean  buildings,  which  were  in- 
tricate and  decaying.     I  traversed  many  of  them. 
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Bad  botm^ng  up  the  elepe,  it  was  very  re&eshing 
to  look  over  the  walla,  if  only  to  take  a  peep  into 
the  "  gaiden  of  delight,"  redolent  as  it  appeared 
to  be  of  Irnits  aod  Sowers  of  fvcry  aort.  But  peep- 
ing over  the  walls  will  not  do  for  me ;  so  I  moYCcJ 
on  to  the  principal  entrance,  and  thundering  at 
the  gBtcwav,  sought  for  admiseion  into  this  seem- 
ing Eden  of  delights.  "  Sabre  Koon," — "  Stop," 
aaul  my  attendant,  "  although  the  prince  is  absent, 
vet  I  believe  his  harem  are  there ;  if  so,  you 
csonot  lie  admitted. "  Fortunately,  they  had  all 
taken  flight  the  previous  day,  so  I  ran  up  the  ler- 
ncr,  muffing  in  the  flowery  sweets,  which  in  great 
■boodance  were  '*  wasting  their  fragrance  on  tiie 
desert  air."     Here  was 


m  rich  in  itrcanuDg  gold,  sjriiiga  ivory  pure, 
The  ■untcd  md  lie  gcentlesa  rose," 

and  I  know  not  what  besides.  The  irelliHcd  vioery 
brag  over  the  paths,  rich  in  offerings  of  white  and 
pojpte  fruit,  the  abuodancc  of  which  almoi-t  im- 
peded my  way. 

Then*  is  a  formality  in  ibe  style  of  the  Persian 
gardeiis  rather  inconsistent  with  our  English  taste, 
end  any  thing  but  true  to  nature  j  foi^al  WftUts. 
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straight  alleys,  and  so  on.  The  mini  walls  were 
very  respectable,  incloaing  I  should  think  about 
twenty  acres  of  ground. 

The  gardens  were  numerous,  all  on  ascettding 
ground.  These  I  traversed,  tmtil  I  came  to  what 
may  be  deemed  the  palace,  which  is  all  mud ; 
though  within,  it  was  certainly  plastered  and  orna- 
mented. The  *'  deewan  kaneb,"  or  reception  rootn, 
was  still  carpettetl, — this  being  the  only  Persian 
furniture ;  and  the  "  numnied,"  which  the  prince 
had  occupied  the  day  before,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  of  Curious  workmanship.  It  a]>peared  to  be 
a  thick  felt,  stamped  with  a  border  pattern.  Here 
hia  highoees  aquats  by  day,  and  sometimea  sleeps 
by  night ;  one  cannot  call  it  fitting ;  fur  he  ptiti 
hb  feet  as  it  were  into  the  pockets  of  his  "  shgl- 
wars,"  or  trousers.  Here,  too,  lie  prays.  Frum 
the  same  spot  he  invokes  ihe  Prophet  and  plays 
the  monarch. 

On  the  walls  of  this  apartment  were  painted  soAe 
strange  figures — strong  in  colouring,  stn»igcr  in 
grimace;  with  straight  knees,  square  arms,  and 
stiff  necks.  The  countenances  of  the  attendants 
were  all  of  the  liesccching  kind ;  by  which  I  mean 
humility  ultra  profound,  as  much  as  lo  say,  "  the 
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nrj  breath  we  draw  is  not  our  own,  it  is  oil  of 
the  pritiee's  bounty."  The  subject  of  the  chase 
is  a  great  "ftvourite  with  the  Persian  artists.  Their 
besw  are  all  *'  Ruslams ;"  they  are  always  spearing 
the  wild  boar,  or  engaged  in  some  such  gallant 


Tbcy  have  no  idea  whatever  of  perspective, 
caniequ«iitlj  the  distant  groups  are  treading  down 
thoae  on  the  foreground,  and  the  bind  legs  oi'  the 
bonies  intended  to  be  miles  off  are  upon  the  necks 
at  the  rear  riders 

As  I  was  ubvioiisly  struck  with  those  Eing;ular 
combinations,  somo  of  the  n»ny  "  faroshs"  whw 
were  about,  asked  me  if  there  were  any  such 
pwntings  in  my  own  country.  "  Certainly 
not,"  Hid  I,  and  they  evidently  accepted  my 
re|dy  m  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  arts  in 
P«nU. 

The  Persians  ornament  very  beautifully  with 
(Tolottrrd  tiles  and  glaas,  formed  in  medallions  nnd 
&»cj  figures,  Bometimcs  with  Koran  inscription?, 
M  esqaiiiilely  done  in  the  Arabic  chnrnctere,  that 
cw  Euro^an  engraver  could  excel  them. 

Their  carpets  have  a  richneaa  of  colouring  and 
■oftncai  of  texture   quite   unrivalleil;    and  they 
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cannot  be  soiled,  aa  every  one  leaves  his  slippers 
at  the  door. 

The  deficieiK^  of  fiimiture  is  made  up  ftw  by 
the  "  taukja,"  as  they  call  it,  in  the  walla.  These 
are  a  sort  of  blank  windows,  which  form  shelTes 
for  the  deposit  of  Chuia  basins  and  other  orna- 
ments. I  never  saw  any  building,  however  in- 
ferior, without  the  "  taukja :"  even  ihc  stables 
and  "  kavch  kanehs,"  or  entrances,  must  be  90 
ornamented. 

The  windows,  though  large  on  the  whole,  are 
divided  into  amall  squares  or  compartments,  filled 
sometimes  with  coloured  gloss,  sometimes  willi 
paper  only ;  glass  being  but  of  recent  introduction 
into  Persia.  The  buildings  have  invariably  the 
flat  roof,  still  covered  with  mud;  but  the  brick- 
layer will  turn  arches,  with  a  dexterity  which 
would  astonish  an  English  artisan,  and  without 
any  centre  wliatcvcr.  I  have  seen  them  buihting 
the  dome  of  a  bazaar  almost  ec|ual  in  sine  lo  that 
of  St.  Paul's.  They  plant  the  bricks  most  rapidly*, 
and  in  a  cement  so  strong,  thai  it  b  immediatelj 
fixed  without  any  chance  of  disturbance.  Here  I 
first  saw  what  may  be  termed  the  thie  arch  to 
great  perfection. 
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I  nm  over  tlie  different  rooms  of  the  priaces' 
resideDce,  even  down  to  the  "lyt  y  zeraeens,"  or 
oelUn.  The  chief  features  were  formality  and 
mod,  at  which  I  laughed  inwardly  and  praieed 
outwardly.  "  Had  the  '  padi  shah,'  in  my  own 
country  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  this?"  asked 
tlie  "  peiuh  kliidinet,"  or  head  servant.  TliiM 
w«B  taxing  my  complimentary  powers  rather  tot» 
&r,  6o  I  moved  "  the  previous  question,"  which 
was  to  depart;  and  hastening  through  another 
gvdcOr  I  found  numerous  "  takhts,"  or  sleeping 
places,  being  large  wooden  platforms,  raised  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  planted 
about  m  ditlercnt  directions,  and  seemingly  in 
great  confuMion,  as  though  ihc  eunuch  the  day 
before  bail  given  but  short  notice  for  the  departure 
gf  lh«  ]iriDcc's  harem.  Just  above  waa  a  large 
tank  of  water,  which  it  ia  so  refreshing  to  look 
opon  in  tliia  arid  country,  and  from  it  rippled 
donB  in  varied  sUeams  the  supplies  to  the  different 

I  walked  through  these  pleasant  places  again 
aod  again,  my  aeoMs  of  ught  and  smell  revelling 
in  the  aceoe,  amidst  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
parterre.      To  me  there  is   no  luxury  in  Persia 
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comparable  to  these  gardens,  of  which  they  say, 
"  Behold  these  sweet  groves,  beautiful  gardens, 
and  flowing  streams.  Is  it  not  a  spot  for  the 
abode  of  lieroes  ?  The  ground  resembles  velvet, 
and  the  air  breathes  perfume — you  would  say  thai 
the  rose  had  imparted  Its  sweets  to  the  waters  of 
Uie  rivulet — the  stalk  of  the  lily  bends  under  the 
weight  of  the  Sower,  and  tlie  whole  grove  b 
charmed  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose-bush — 
from  this  moment  till  time  is  no  more,  m«y  the 
borders  of  these  banks  resemble  the  bowers  of 
Parat^BG." 

The  gardens  around  Tabreee  are  very  extensive. 
My  custom  was  at  an  early  hour  to  ride  on  bone- 
back  through  thcBe  extensive  grounds,  planted  with 
the  choicest  fruits  and  other  produce.  They  are 
Icil  o]>en  to  the  stranger,  although  belungii^  w 
many  proprietors;  their  boundaries  are  merely  • 
row  of  trees,  or  a  drain  of  water. 

Tlic  Persian  mode  of  irrigation  is  ingcniooa 
and  complete,  and  the  soil  most  prodigal.  Their 
peai;be9,  melons,  and  grapes  are  of  a  flavour  utw 
known  in  Euro^ie.  These  fruits  form  much  uf  the 
fuott  of  the  natives,  and  droves  of  donkeys  laden 
with  it  arc  constantly  on  the  way  to  Uic  city. 
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Tben  there  are  the  olive  grounds,  very  ex- 
tetuoTc;  anil  the  luxury  of  inhaling,  while  on 
horeebacli,  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  which 
ia  wery  evanescent,  in  a  thicket  of  flowers  (if  I 
ouy  to  say)  for  miles  around,  must  be  felt  to  be 
ttodcratood. 

It  is  customary  to  form  parties,  and  to  spend 
days  ia  the  gardens,  pitching  tenis,  &c.,  but  this 
b  by  DO  means  nccoBsary,  since  the  night  air  gives 
DO  hnmiditr.  Give  a  "punabad,"  or  sixpence,  to 
the  proprietor,  and  you  may  remain  in  the  garden 
kU  day,  and  RU  yourself  with  fruit,  on  whieh  the 
Peniuu  feed  so  abundantly. 

The  prince  had  other  lai^e  gardens  near  the 
aiy.  to  which  he  occasionally  resorted ;  but  more 
particularly  his  household.  When  I  saw  them 
ihey  bad  been  sutTering  from  "  Russian  blight ;" 
the  trees  were  cut  down,  and  even  the  buildings 
destroyed  for  fuel  by  those  "  Scythian  destroyers," 
(h  Napoleon  called  them  at  Moscow),  during  iheir 
temporary  occupation  of  Tabr«ez. 

There  was  an  English  association  with  the 
"  bagy  seffrc,"  which  intcrc§ted  me  much.  Here 
drew  his  last  brcHth  our  late  envoy,  8ir  John 
Macdonald    Kennier,    so    much   and   deservedly 
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respected  in  Persia.  He  was  the  prince's  confuleD- 
tial  friend,  and  was  frequently  referred  to  by  him 
irrespective  of  English  affairs.  He  was  the  great 
agent  for  bringing  about  the  peace  of  Tourka- 
manchai,  with  the  Russians,  and  for  appeasing 
their  anger  when  the  Persian  populace  murdered 
tltetr  ambassador.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  yet 
firm  and  discnminating,  he  performed  his  official 
duties  with  unmixed  satisfaction  to  both  English 
aud  Persians. 

The  prince's  regard  for  8ir  John  Kennier  was 
shown  on  frequent  occasions ;  nor  could  he  mani- 
fest it  in  a  greater  degree  than  by  allowing  him  to 
draw  his  last  breatli,  as  it  were,  on  bis  own  mat. 
This  from  a  Mahomedan  prince  to  a  "kaflir,"  or 
infidel,  was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  esteem. 

The  Elchee,  (then  Colonel  Macdoniild  only), 
was  kept  for  a  long  lime  on  the  threshold  of 
Persia ;  for,  as  being  merely  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's envoy,  the  King  refused  to  recrive  the 
mission.  At  length  he  was  invited  over'  the 
threshold,  and  on  the  7th  September  1826  his 
Majesty  moat  graciously  received  him,  he  being 
then  in  camp.  In  the  month  of  June  1830  the 
envoy  succorobcd  to  a  long  and  wastinj(  illue«  of 
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),  doeiDg  his  official  career  with  dignity 
and  honour  to  himself  and  Mb  country,  and  to  the 
great  regret  of  ail  who  knew  him.  lie  had  been 
■listiDguiahed  in  the  literary  world  by  an  iutelli- 
geat  DarratiTe  of  travels  in  Aitia  Minor,  and  was 
•aid,  some  time  tiefore  his  death,  to  have  been 
preparing  for  the  press  a  hislor^F'  of  Persia.  Highly 
ropectcd  by  the  Honourable  Company  for  his 
aervicM,  they  were  rewarded  by  hia  sovereign  with 
the  booour  of  knighthood,  which  was  bestowed 
just  in  time  to  enable  him  to  descend  to  the  tomb 
"  Sir  John  Macdonald  Kinnier." 

1  ibond  (rom  the  ("olonel's  paesport,  that  cotir- 
teoDA  reception  from  the  "  Count  d'Erivansky," 
^General  Paakevitch),  which  facilitated  my  tm- 
vda,  and  converted  difficulties  into  enjoyments. 
"  For  the  Colonel's  sake,"  said  he,  "  I  will  do  all 
that  you  may  require."  The  Eichce's  remains, 
at  hia  particular  request,  were  ctinveyed  to  the 
Artnmian  monastry  of  Ex^hmiazin,  at  Erivan,  and 
a  monument,  prepared  in  London,  was  lately 
erected  over  \m  tonib. 

In  the  valley  below  ran  the  river  Uaji,  to  be 
tnccd  only  by  a  forest  of  garden  ground  skirting 
ita  baoka.     On  pursuing  my  way  down  a  beautiful 
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valley,  which  Spring  enriches  with  her  lusuriaace, 
and  Autumn  with  her  abundance,  shut  in  bj 
baires  and  arid  hills,  ^hich  form  a  faociM 
amphitheatre,  and  on  a  mound,  whether  natnrs) 
or  artificial  I  cannot  tell,  stands  the  once  round 
lowered  outwork  of  a  fortress  called  Rushedia, 
in  tolerable  preservation.  Here  I  found  some 
little  scope  for  tbe  antiquary,  and  could  trace  the 
irmer  and  outer  walls,  witb  the  dry  ditch,  and  tbe 
bases  of  other  towers,  with  the  citadel  in  the 
middle,  preserving  at  lea^it  its  ancient  form,  and 
some  of  its  masonrj-. 

To  dive  into  the  heights  and  depths  of  this 
formerly  strong  bulwark  wrs  quite  beyond  mc, 
amidst  piles  of  perishing  bricks,  and  masses  of 
cntmbling  masonry,  mixing  with  the  earth  from 
which  they  were  formed.  The  situation  is  com- 
manding, the  iKisitions  well  chosen  to  check  any 
intruders  from  the  valley  below,  and  behind  the 
fortress,  nature  has  ihrown  up  such  a  harrier  as 
almost  to  claim  cloud  acquajnlance. 

I  could  speculate,  and  calculate,  and  ruminate 
as  I  stood  in  the  centre  lower,  hut  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. I  could  come  to  no  cuucluBlon,  by  enqiiiiy 
or   otherwise,   us   to  tbe   origin   of  the   fortress. 
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Soow  people  Attribute  ii  to  the  Turks ;  but  I 
tiuak  it  must  have  been  built  before  the  Turks 
were  knoim  in  this  part  of  llie  irorld,  almost 
before  the  birth  of  Isbmael,  their  great  progenitor, 
ibr  I  never  saw  such  perfect  ruins. 

Descending  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  spot,  I 
foood  one  or  two  large  mouths  of  brick-work. 
These  openings  1  understood  to  be  subterranean 
wa^  to  a  large  iiioM|ue,  about  five  miles  distant- 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  advance 
•boot  five  yards;  and  the  only  thing  worthy  of 
notice,  wna  the  easy  beauty  of  the  arches,  and  the 
cxcremrly  fresb  appearance  of  the  bricks,  which 
loolced,  after  the  lapse  of  perhaps  two  thousand 
yean,  to  have  been  planted  there  only  yesterday. 
I  bare  already  alluded  to  the  modem  brick  arches 
oftliii  country,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  very 
perfection  of  masonry. 

Ilaatenittg  my  remm  from  Rusbediu,  I  had 
to  peM  tlie  ruins  of  the  mosque  Sultan  Kazan, 
wfaid)  i«  alwut  a  mile  from  Tabrcez.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  formerly  one  of  the  distinguished  quar- 
ten  of  die  city.  My  former  cxplorings  had  be- 
gotten me  a  taste  for  time-worn  rubbish,  and 
tbe  cnanblinga  of  ages,  so  I  must  run  over  the 
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anatomj  of  this.  Its  fine  ruined  arches,  rent 
and  torn  asunder  by  tbe  dreadful  earthquake 
before  alluded  to,  were  yet  in  perpendicular, 
although  by  a  terrible  yan^i  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood  there  was  a  fissure  in  the  grand 
dome  sufficient  to  intimidate  me  fi:>3m  standing 
under  it.  The  front  arch  was  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation, well  proportioned,  and  faced  with  coloured 
tiles,  fancifully  inlaid  with  the  Arabic  cbaractcfB, 
The  walls  were  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  having 
been  lined  with  the  Tabreez  marble,  immense 
blocka  of  which  were  laying  about  with  the 
robbish. 

The  various  fragments  yet  standings  and  maescs 
of  brick-work  detached,  and  threatening  otlwr 
falls,  bespoke  this  mosque  to  have  been  a  once 
lofly  and  imposing  structure ;  and  from  what  my 
eye  could  compass,  and  my  imagination  fathom, 
by  linking  leather  the  different  arches  and  frag- 
tnentfl  alluded  to,  1  Uiink  it  would  not  have  di»- 
graced  even  Palladio  himself. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

A  VISIT  TO  SULIMANIA. 

On  my  way  to  Tehran  I  had  to  pass  through 
this  pretty  village,  having  made  various  stages  to 
it,  some  of  which  I  will  notice. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  on  a  fine  road  lead- 
ing to  Armakanehy  a  very  large  village,  and 
nine  hours  firom  our  last  station*  Here  I  found  a 
splendid  **  menzil/'  or  post-house  for  strangers, 
apd  plenty  of  water  gushing  out  from  its  soil  in  all 
directions.  This  is  the  source  of  all  their  riches, 
and  an  abundance  of  com  and  other  produce  pro- 
claimed the  extent  of  those  riches. 

On  the  following  day  I  left  the  village,  by  a 
tremendous  pass,  which  is  sometimes  considered 
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doogeroua  for  travellers ;  the  way,  which  was  after- 
wards good,  was  strewed  with  flourishing  villages 
and  well  watered  valleys.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
in  Persia,  what  we  denominate  roads  are  totally 
unknown.  The  paths  which  lead  from  station  to 
Btadon  are  established  by  custom,  convenience,  or 
the  caprice  of  the  traveller,  where,  id  a  semi-bsr- 
baroiia  country,  "  the  world  is  all  before  him  where 
to  choose."  So  capricious  had  they  been  in  this 
direction,  that  I  found  it  quite  a  series  of  cross 
roads,  leading  to  the  important  town  of  Zenjan. 

This  town  was  walled,  and  contained  extensive 
bazaars  and  caravanscHcs.  I  had  to  traverse  the 
former;  as  in  almost  all  the  cities  in  Persia  the 
bazaars  are  the  high  roads  through  them.  1  was 
an  object  of  much  curiosity  with  the  rude  natives, 
and  must  confess  that  I  felt  rather  uncomtbrtable 
St  their  searching  gaze,  having  only  servants  with 
me,  and  the  [icople  so  unaccustomed  to  see  » 
Fereiigec  stranger. 

Heating  that  night  at  the  caravanscry,  I  ' 
impatient  to  escape,  as  it  were,  from  the  rou^h 
lod^ng  of  a  Persian  khan,  and  summoning  my 
followers,  I  iaaued  from  the  gate  at  on  early  hour. 
We  were  well  armed,  an  imli«|>en«al)le  jirecatilion 


when  iraveUing  tbruiigb  itiis  wild  country;  the 
being  unarmed  is  an  iovitation  to  attack. 

I  could  now  again  bre&tlie  freely  ou  tlir  exten- 
sive pluins  of  Sultaniah.  It  was  Btudded  with 
ruined  villages,  'i'hc  first  which  1  arrived  at  was 
witliout  a  single  inhabitant;  and  some  others  had 
only  small  groups  of  half  clad  peasantry,  look- 
ing the  very  persooificatiaD  of  misery-  The  dome 
of  the  tomb  of  Ismael  Khouda  Bcndu  is  to  be 
aeen  from  hence  at  a  great  distance,  eo  much  so 
that  I  fancied  I  should  never  reach  iL 

This  imposing  structure  has  very  little  of  its 
original  magnificence  remaining.  The  cupola 
rests  on  an  octangular  base,  and  is  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  gates  are  all  down;  but 
over  them  were  galleriets  leading  from  the  inner 
lo  the  ourcr  part  of  the  building.  The  interior  is 
in  good  keeping,  having  here  and  there  some 
beautiful  Arabic  inscriptions  in  glided  characters. 
But  the  saint's  rest  is  wofuUy  desecrated  by  all 
comeiB.  We  brcnkfusted  in  one  of  the  niches  or 
chapels,  aud  the  horses  in  another. 

On  this  plain  stood  formerly  the  cnpital  of  Persia, 
and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  until  the  time  of 
Abbas  the  Great,  who  made  Ispahan  the  capital  of 
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hia.  empire.  In  the  time  of  Chardin,  Siillaniah 
was  still  a  city,  and  surrounded  willj  walls,  but 
now  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  this  waste ; 
the  only  exception  is  the  modcni  building  of  a 
summer  residence  for  the  late  Shah,  which  I 
ted. 
le  Shah  generally  formed  a  camp  in  the  sum- 
Tbe  extensive  pasturage  would  feed  - 
an  amiy  of  horses.  The  way  to  Khoramdereh 
was  through  a  flat  uninteresting  country,  poorly 
watered,  and  inhabited  by  the  wild  Etoaut  tribes. 
in  their  black  tcnta ;  they  arc  seemingly  per- 
fectly inoffensive.  These  nomades  desert  their 
villages  in  the  summer,  and  follow  the  pasturage 
with  their  flocks.  The  soil  seems  to  belong  to 
the  first  comers,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  so  few 
as  compared  with  the  extensive  territory  of  Persia, 
that  all  can  bo  fed  at  small  expense  of  Libour. 

Koramdcreh,  or  "  the  happy  valley,"  is  a  large 
n^lage,  embowered  in  its  own  woods,  and  watered 
copioua  stream.     It  has  a  very  interesting 
Bfom  the  neighbouring  hills.     Proceeding 
Kcrikhkeen,    eomc   villages   intersect    the 
pWn  which  leads  to  it,  as  the  river  tales 
;  and  again  the  road  was  deemed  inse- 
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cure,  in  consequence  of  the  rocky  passes,  which 
arc  alwaVB  fevourable  for  the  intcmiption  of  tra- 
vellen^  aiid  give  a  wild  romantic  feature  to  the 
coiiDtiT-  This  ia  a  Turcoioan  village,  and  I  had 
■some  difficultj  to  get  accominodatcd  id  a  wretched 
"  meozil ;"  this  being  out  of  the  regular  way  to 
Tehran. 

The  approach  tu  Kazvine  was  varied  and  in- 
tcrcstiog;  the  must  so  uf  any  on  the  route.  The 
w«y  was  watry,  with  pretty  villages  here  and  there, 
011(1  the  busy  natives  were  gathering  their  crops. 
Their  custom  is  to  lay  a  couple  of  sheaves  at  the 
feet  of  travellers,  as  a  sign  of  welcome ;  but  it  is 
intended  more  as  a  levy  on  their  liberality:  trust 
ihc  Adjemij  for  worming  the  coins  out  of  the 
pocket  I  (here  arc  no  people  more  ingenious  at  iu 

A  smiling  prospect  pervaded  the  whole  scene, 
bce[>cxkin(t  health  and  prosperi^.  The  large  city 
of  Kozvine  was  visible  at  a  great  distance.  On 
approaching,  itH  extensive  vineyards  at  tlie  out- 
skirts fthowed  abiindimt  fruit,  although  very  desti- 
tute of  water.  I  plunged  into  the  wretched  iiazaars, 
through  which  my  way  led  to  the  caravanserj-, 
which  afforded  but  miserable  accommodations. 

I  fbiuid  the  native;}  more  surprised  than  ever  at 
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the  sight  of  a  Ferengee  stranger,  and  more  un- 
civil in  their  gaping.  Kazviae  was  formerlj  a 
vcrj'  lai^  city,  and  is  said  to  haveTjeon  the  rojal 
residence.  It  was  founded  in  the  third  century, 
and  was  formerly  called  "  Djcmal  Abad,"  or  the 
beautiful  city,  but  now  its  beauty  is  turned  into 
auhes;  for  I  never  saw  more  wretched  bazaars. 
Its  extensive  raina  were  occasioned  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  roofs  in  many  parta  are  merely 
branches  of  trees.  Thus  much  for  the  PerBian's 
respect  for  posterity. 

The  plain  is  most  extensive  on  which  this  city 
ts  planted.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elwen<l,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  which  separatea 
Irak  Adjemi  from  the  diatricts  of  Hyrcania.  Even 
in  Chardin's  days  it  reckoned  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  Inhabitants,  tltoiigh  now  reduced  to  less 
than  half  that  amoimt.  Its  vineyards  are  cxten- 
nve  and  unenclosed.  I  rode  through  miles  of 
this  ground,  and  noticed  tluit  the  vine  grows  about 
six  feet  high,  without  any  supjKtrt,  and  tliat  ihe 
fipuil  was  excellent. 

As  I  went  over  the  extensive  plains  the  next 
morning,  nothing  conid  be  more  desolate  than 
their  arid  parched  appearance,  without  any  thing 
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for  ihe  eye  to  rest  npon  but  the  long  line  of 
"  konauls,"  the  Persian  mcanG  of  irrigation.  These 
are  aqueducts,  made  by  a  succession  of  small  wells, 
at  a  hundred  yards  distance  from  each  otiier,  their 
depth  being  determined  by  the  level  of  the  soil. 
They  arc  connected  by  a  channel  below,  suffi- 
ciently ctipacioits  for  a  man  to  clear  it.  These 
wells  are  began  at  the  sjiring  head,  and  conveyed 
from  an  immense  distance  to  the  fields  and  vil- 
UgML  The  earth  thrown  up  from  diem  ia  all 
thai  the  eye  has  to  glance  at  It  marks  the 
direction  and  length  of  the  subterranean  aqueducts. 
This  HKHle  of  irrigation  is  attributed  to  a  very 
ancient  date  in  Persia,  even  to  llaui>hang,  the 
second  king  of  that  country. 

After  travelling  throngh  the  sandy  desert  for 
four  or  five  hours,  the  ground  entirely  denuded  of 
tree  or  bush,  I  halted  at  one  of  these  water  holes, 
by  the  side  of  which  our  wallet  being  opened, 
both  man  and  beast  were  refreshed.  The  re- 
minder of  my  way  to  KIshlock  was  the  most 
irjiiig  |M)rtion  of  my  journey,  it  being  out  of  the 
line  of  the  "  kenauts,"  consequently  no  water 
eonld  be  olilained;  and  what  made  it  the  more 
trying  was,  the  cfTect  of  the  mirage,  which  fre- 
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qoently  presented  me  with  what  I  took  to  be  fine 
hasina  of  water,  when,  on  hastening  to  quench  my 
thirst,  I  found  nothing  but  basins  of  sand. 

The  deceptions  are  astonidhing  io  these  exten- 
sive ]>lains ;  and  not  merely  the  watery  ones ;  for 
the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  mid-day  sun,  its  eddying 
rays  fiercely  burning  up  the  thirsty  soil,  betray 
the  imagination  to  all  sorts  of  vagaties. 

My  weariness  of  body,  as  T  turned  in  the  sad- 
dle, seeking  some  new  position  for  ease,  harassed 
by  the  monotony  of  a  scene  which  seemed  to 
have  no  end;  the  continued  disappointments,  as 
sometimes  one  of  the  party  would  cry  out,  "  Aub 
ast,"  "  there  is  water,"  and  off  we  gnlIox>cd,  but  on 
nearing  it  found  nothing  but  sand :  all  this  made 
the  present  tlie  most  trying  day  I  had  ever  expe- 
rienced in  Persia.  On  advancing  to  seeming 
objects,  sueli  as  ^-illages  or  gardens,  the  neiirer 
we  came,  the  faster  they  receded.  I  eould  catch 
nothing,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
gloomy  sulkincss. 

These  phenomena  certainly  varj'  the  tamcnesa 
of  tlie  scene,  and  I  could  occasionally  laugh  as  the 
•*  will-o-lhe-ii-isp"  danced  before  mc-  Even  after 
fiequeot  dimppointmeots,  I  sometimes  felt  so  son 
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as  to  be  determined  to  attain  my  object ;  but  I  got 
laughed  at  by  my  train,  who  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  Persian  deceptions  than  myself,  (the 
mirage  included)  would  cry  out,  "  Hych  ast  sahib," 
"  It  is  nothing." 

At  length  the  distant  view  of  the  village  in- 
duced me  to  quicken  my  pace,  that  I  might  not 
tail  off  from  pure  czhaustion.  Even  here,  bow- 
ever,  no  water  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  found, 
aad  I  was  glad  to  drink  from  a  brook  in  which 
the  horses'  legs  were  then  being  washed. 

At  Kisblock,  a  small  camp  was  formed  of  the 
KtiesAn  battalion  under  Samson  Sarang,  about 
twelve  hundred  troops  in  all ;  these  being  deserters 
from  Russia,  and  long  employed  in  the  Persian 
Benrice. 

The  next  morning  the  dnim  beat  at  an  early 
hotu*  for  the  march  of  the  battalion  on  the  way  to 
jwn  the  Prince's  army  in  Kborassan.  I  studiously 
avoided  falling  in  with  them,  by  delaying  my 
march  for  some  homii.  The  misery  of  encoun- 
tering a  military  detachment  in  Persia  may  be 
likened  to  a  visit  of  locusts,  and  many  arc  the 
villages  devastated  by  the  freebooters,  who  have 
tmbridlcd  license  to  help  themselTCS  to  supplies. 
r2 
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I  have  seen  houses  destroyed  that  they  may  take 
the  wood  for  fuel,  and  falling  into  their  track, 
I  could  scarcely  procure  here  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  bread  and  water ;  and  ae  to  my  resting- 
place,  it  was  the  briek-Soored  vault  of  an  old  cara- 
vansery,  filled  with  vermin  and  filtli.  Quartering 
the  troops  in  Persia  means  that  all  are  to  provide 
themselves  as  best  suits  them,  and  when  they 
determine  on  occupying  a  house,  they  turn  out 
the  possessor;  who,  with  his  wives  and  family, 
may  go  into  the  streets.  They  seize  or  hum  his 
furniture,  and  in  reply  to  his  appeals  against  this 
hard  usage,  he  is  consoled  by  either  hearing  that 
it  is  not  to  last  long,  or  by  having  his  heels  turned 
up  for  the  basliuado  ! 

At  break  of  day  I  was  in  my  saddle,  and  with 
my  long  train  led  die  way  to  Sulimania.  There 
is  something  of  a  lonely  desolation  which  comes 
over  the  mind  when  travelling  in  this  wild  caun- 
Iry,  every  feature  of  which  is  so  peculiarly  its 
own,  with  its  mined  villages,  rocky  passes,  and 
boundless  plains,  giving  it  all  the  apjx-antncc  of 
■avage  life  ;  the  wild  native  starting  up  hero  and 
tliere,  eying  the  Ferengec  stranger  with  the 
struggling  feeling  of  curiosity  and  cupidity,  half 
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iacIiDed  to  pounce  upon  his  prey,  but  checked  by 
that  confiding  security  which  claims  his  hospitality 
aod  protection. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  environed  by  a  host 
of  armed  troopers.  Besides  the  Russian  batta^ 
lion,  there  was  the  Tourkaman,  the  Koords  and 
the  Elcauts  of  the  different  tribes.  Their  mis- 
cellaneous costumes  and  equipments  beggar  all 
description.  Although  they  have  nominally  the 
royal  pay,  they  must  mount  and  equip  them- 
selves; hence  that  heterogeneous  mn/erie/ of  which 
■  Persian  army  is  composed.  Almost  all  the 
population  of  Persia  is  armed  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  <lifficulty  of  outfit  in  this  department.  The 
King  summoDB  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  who  must 
appear  at  camp  with  their  cohort  ready  to  take 
the  field.  The  Eleauts,  and  some  others,  pay 
no  other  tribute. 

Discipline  is  very  severe  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  cummandant,  as  I  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  at  the  camp  of  Sardoha. 
The  victim  (a  deserter)  was  brought  up  and 
judged,  and  orders  immediately  given  for  punish- 
ment. He  was  first  beat  over  the  mouth  with  a 
lar^e  slick  by  the   faroshs,    until  his  teeth   were 
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knocked  in ;  then  his  beard  was  cut  off,  —  a  great 
disgrace  in  Persia.  His  hands  were  then  tied 
behind,  and  his  heels  tamed  up  for  the  bastinado; 
and  most  unmercifully  were  the  sticks  applied, 
and  many  broken.  Not  only  the  nails,  but  almost 
the  toes  were  knocked  off.  The  sticks  not  being 
deemed  sufficiently  strong,  thongs  were  brought, 
and  the  bastinado  renewed.  On  loosing  his  bands, 
his  fingers  were  disabled.  A  rope  was  then  tied 
around  his  body,  and  he  was  dra^ied  over  the 
rough  stones  to  some  distance  up  a  mountain,  and 
dreadfully  lacerated.  Plere  he  was  to  rcmiun  for 
execution  the  next  day. 

Presenting  as  bold  a  front  us  I  could,  I  kept  iu 
the  centre  of  these  ruffian-looking  troops,  thinking 
that  there  was  less  chance  of  being  robbed  in  the 
midst  of  them  than  by  keeping  in  the  rear.  I 
was  an  object  of  the  greatest  inleresi,  many  pro- 
bably never  having  seen  a  Fcrcngce  stranger 
before.  I  soon  recognised  some  of  the  Ma]e»< 
ghird  tribe,  with  their  shields  and  Jonees,  looking 
as  fierce  as  when  they  threatened  to  take  me  i 
head  tthorter  in  their  own  country. 

Aflcr  about  half  an  hour's  ride  in  the  midnt  of 
thcin,  the  hcut  and  dust  became  intolerable  i  au 
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I  suddenly  went  off  into  a  neighbouring  ravine, 
and  bade  adieu  to  the  gallant  troops  of  Abbas 
Meersa. 

Melting  under  the  mid-day  sun,  and  searching 
everj  comer  of  my  saddle  for  a  position  of  ease, 
I  entered  llie  lonely  spot  of  Sulimania,  watered 
sod  wooded  to  my  heart's  content.  Tlie  outskirts 
showed  many  cnimbling  walls  and  tumble-down 
buildings,  which  bespoke  much  of  the  spoil  uf 
time ;  and  as  1  entered  what  was  once  a  earavan- 
sery,  I  nauseated  the  wretched  accommodation, 
and  itoon  made  my  escape  to  the  "  bauleh  kaiich" 
of  the  entrance  to  the  palace. 

As  I  lay  stretched  on  my  caqwt,  smoking  my 
pipe  of  repose,  a  profusion  of  the  finest  apricots, 
gn^ies,  and  sundry  fruits  was  laid  before  me.  I 
was  soon  invited  into  the  palace,  where  a  room 
bad  been  cleaned  out*  and  a  carpel  spread  for  my 
Kceplion.  The  room  waa  open  to  the  garden, 
and  it  gave  me  a  most  luxurious  rest.  Such  an 
Elysium  I  fancied  even  "  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights"  had  never  presented.  The  gardens  were 
eztenaivei  and  the  fruits  of  every  sort  so  abundant, 
that  the  look  of  it  served  much  to  satiate  all 
^>petite.    The  palace  bad  heeti  built  by  Futtce 
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AH  Shah,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  Sali- 
man,  at  this  place ;  hence  its  name  of  SuHnmnia. 

In  the  "deewan  kaneh,"  or  grand  reception 
room,  were  full-length  portraits  of  his  Majesty  and 
family,  including  the  young  prince.  I  am  always 
much  amused  at  these  displays  of  the  Persian  art ; 
the  stately  rigidity  of  the  monarch  and  the  "  shah 
iiadehs,"  or  princes,  decked  in  their  oriental 
jewellery,  has  a  most  trnponng  effect  On  the 
opposite  wall  was  the  eunuch  Agha  Mahommed 
Shah,  and  his  courtiers,  forming  altogether  the 
finest  gallery  of  Persian  paintings  that  I  had  seen. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  rigidity  of  posture 
and  fixedness  of  muscle  which  bu  distinguish  the 
arts  in  this  country. 

I  had  never  found  any  repose  so  agreeable  at 
the  lime  as  that  I  enjoyed  at  Sulimania.  The 
birds  carolled,  the  breeze  murmured,  the  foun- 
tains bubbled ;  and  as  I  lay  upon  my  nummed, 
I  seemed  to  realise  the  description  of  Ferdoosi : 
"  The  groimd  is  a  perfect  silk,  and  the  air  is 
scented  with  musk," 

This  royal  residence  is  on  a  large  scale,  and 
comprises  a  high  tower  of  observation,  from 
whence    the   prisoners   of  the   Harem  were  per- 
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mjltcd  to  survey  the  surroundiog  country.  The 
baths  were  fine,  the  stabling  good,  and  the  Hurem 
Kaneb  so  extensive,  that  I  lost  myself  in  its  in- 
tricacies. This  was  once  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
late  Shah,  and  its  proximity  to  Tehran  (only  eight 
hours)  made  it  more  attractive ;  but  latterly  the 
royal  caprice  had  veered  to  some  other  point. 

Whether  from  extreme  fetigue,  exbauBtion  from 
thirst,  or  debility  from  hunger,  I  thought  that  1 
had  never  found  a  respite  from  these  three  angry 
feelings  so  agreeable  as  at  Siilimania.  My 
bottle  had  been  spent  in  the  desert,  (it  is  cus- 
tomary to  carry  one  of  virood,)  and  I  had  been 
sennibly  touched  with  the  feelings  of  Hagar,  though 
not  with  her  despair.  Here  the  ripe  fruit  dropped, 
as  it  were,  into  my  mouth,  as  I  walked  under  the 
trellised  vinery;  and  the  sudden  transition  from 
want  to  abundance,  from  weariness  to  ease,  seemed 
tg  tne  somewhat  of  the  magic  of  Aladdin.  .Ml 
enjoyments  are  comparative;  to  be  keenly  relished 
they  must  be  earned.  The  slothful  volupluarj', 
"  who  knows  no  fatigue  but  that  of  idleness,"  is  a 
atnnger  to  that  stimulating  pleasure  which  the 
Kweat  of  the  brow  or  the  labour  of  the  musclew 
gives  to  the  peasant  ur  the  mechanic. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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1  WAS  much  interestod  by  my  short  stay  at  this 
village.  It  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
watt  aigncd  between  Persia  and  Russia,  in  1828. 
My  companion  waa  present  at  the  time,  in  the 
suite  of  thff  late  British  envoy,  who  was  the 
principal  means  of  brining  it  about,  as  deputed 
by  Abbas  Mceria.  Our  Ketkodch  was  very  loqua- 
cious and  entertaining  on  the  subject,  whose 
house  tlie  Russiaai  had  occupied  some  ten 
twelve  days.  My  companion  took  the  Colonel's 
place,  and  I  took  the  nummcd  of  the  Gencral'in- 
chief,  Paskcviich  fCount  d'Erivtmsky). 

It   was   with    considerable    difficulty   that   tht 
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affairs  were  adjuetcd,  wliich  were  to  restore  per- 
fect amity  and  everlasting  triendship,  to  be  broken 
only  at  the  first  convenience,  between  the  "  Padi 
Shall  of  all  the  Russias,"  and  the  "  Cousin  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon."  More  than  once  did  the  Gene- 
rat  rise  from  his  seat,  and  declare  that  he  would 
go  on  to  Tehran,  to  which  there  could  have  been 
nn  opposition  offered ;  but  by  the  Colonel's  "  head 
of  prudence  he  was  guided  to  the  line  of  modera- 
tion ;"  and  after  long  and  tedious  ncgociations, 
precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nigbt  did  the  cannon 
"bniit  it  to  the  heavens"  that  peace  was  re- 
eMablisbed  between  the  two  ever-enduring  empires 
of  Persia  and  Russia. 

Thcu  came  the  rejoicing,  the  embr&cings,  jKtw- 
der  and  shot  exchanged  for  pilau  and  champagne  ; 
nod  the  sturdy  combatants,  ready  l>efore  tu  draw 
the  Bword  of  contention,  were  now  seen  together 
smoking  the  pipe  of  friendship. 

Our  venerable  host,  or  "  rysb  soofcid,"  with 
his  long  white  beard,  wne  fast  declining  into  his 
nottre  dust ;  asthma  had  seized  him,  and  his 
bellows  were  leaking  at  every  jwre.  The  verj- 
tcmperate  habits  uf  tlie  Persian  peasantry,  to 
whom  alcohol  is  unknown,  leads  lliem  on  tlirough 
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B  long  vale  of  time.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  amunget  tlicm  who  knows  his  own  age ; 
for  there  are  no  registries  of  births,  either  public 
or  private.  I  have  often  asked  them  tljc  question, 
and  thej  will  range  sometimes  from  seventy  to  a 
hundred  yearB. 

Our  host  seemed  to  feci  the  pride  of  having 
assisted  at  these  negociations.  "  MashaUah,"  said 
he,  with  all  the  iraportance  of  having  witnessed  it- 
He  was  full  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  Russians, 
and  spoke  as  loudly  as  he  could  of  their  liberalitVi 
which  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  I  find  to 
be  their  invariable  character  wherever  I  go,  with 
&icnd  or  foe,  in  alt  countries.  They  are  not  only 
just  in  their  monetary  transactions,  hut  highly 
liberaL  I  have  beard  thb  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  eaeL 

Passing  the  day  in  our  village,  at  laiy  length, 
with  the  inexhaustible  "  tchibook ;"  quarrelling 
with  the  Ao^,  or  visiting  the  natives;  it  is  some- 
times rather  difficult  to  "feather  the  wings  of 
time."  What  a  plague  are  these  said  dc^  to 
Pereiim  travel:  their  number,  their  unappeasable 
ferocity,  their  canine  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  a 
Forengce  stranger  I    On  moving  olT  one's  car^tet, 
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the  first  question  alwairs  b,  "  Where  are  the  ti<^i'" 
then,  whip  in  hand,  you  must  battle  through  them 
eveiy  ineh  of  ground.  In  the  !ai^  towns  they 
herd  tt^tber  in  parties,  on  the  walls,  at  ihc  gates, 
and  other  prominent  stations,  perhaps  forty  or 
fifty  in  a  herd,  headed  by  a  smalt  cur ;  when  he 
begins,  the  herd  take  the  signal  to  pursue  any 
stranger,  man  or  dog  —  for  they  never  allow  the 
intrusion  of  a  member  of  any  other  herd.  They 
are  useful  as  scavengers,  but  a  great  annoyance  to 
travellers.  The  Mahomedans  have  a  prejudice  in 
their  favour ;  I  don't  know  what ;  but  you  dare  not 
kill  a  dog.  If  there  ^k  any  complaint,  it  must  be 
made  to  the  "  beglerbeg,"  or  mayor  of  the  town, 
and  he  receives  it  with  as  much  formality  as  if  it 
were  against  any  other  inhabitant. 

Emerging  from  our  village  at  break  of  day,  on 
the  high  roiul  to  Tehran,  I  found  it  more  iniercBt- 
ing  tlian  some  other  branches,  and  dissimilar  from 
that  monotony  so  generally  pervading  Persian 
travel.  The  passes  were  rugged,  the  rivets  deep: 
the  latter  offer  some  dangers  where  bridges  are  so 
scarce  and  so  imperfect.  Plunging  into  one  of 
them  rather  hastily,  my  horse  lost  his  footing,  and 
irns  fast  carried  off  by  the  stream,  and  being  driven 
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on  a  sand-bank,  had  a  hard  stru^le  to  gain  the 
opposite  side.  There  being  always  some  difficulty 
witli  tlie  baggage -horses,  crossiog  the  rivers  be- 
comes a  scene  of  some  interest,  ns  these  streams 
34imctimcs  contain  the  most  treacherous  whirlpools, 
swallowing  up  man  and  beast ;  of  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  gives  a  striking  anecdote  in  his  history. 

We  next  got  into  a  most  difficult  ravine,  the  upe 
and  downs  of  which  made  the  horses  snort,  and 
we  lost  our  way  in  the  wilderness.  At  length  we 
emerged  into  a  Kuordisb  village,  in  which  we  could 
scarcely  obtain  the  hospilaUty  of  (Mifrr;  forthese 
people  lire  but  little  removed  above  ihc  flocks  and 
herds  they  live  amongst,  and  one  feels  dcgmded  to 
sec  human  beings  reduced  to  laiy  thing  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  creation :  they  merely  vegeiate  on  the 
soil  which  feeds  them,  their  dens  sonu'tiiues  dis- 
turhed  by  the  cattle,  and  tbey  lie  down  together 
ainid»t  the  mutual  dung  and  rubbish.  I  olwuya 
prefer  the  cattle  apartment  whore  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction, and  have  often  enjoyed  the  warm  shelter 
of  a  stable,  sleeping  luxuriously  on  the  hard 
ground,  my  horse  snorting  over  me.  There 
certain  luxury  in  this  easy  and  aboriginul  mode, 
which  we  gel  plenty  in  IVr^iaii  tni 
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We  then  paid  a  visit  to  tlic  Khan's  village  of 
Sheik  der  Ahaud  ;  the  Ketkodch,  with  uurae- 
roua  villagers,  some  on  hnree,  some  on  asa-back, 
Recording  to  their  means,  coming  out  to  meet  him ; 
and  the  respectful  bomagc  with  which  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  tent,  with  their  "  Kush  amadced,"  or 
welcome ;  the  impatient  haste  of  the  Rayahs,  ae 
they  thronged  around  the  Khan's  hursc;  their 
noisy  vociferations  through  the  village,  "  the  Khan 
is  come :"  made  it  a  most  amusing  scene.  I  took 
all  this  for  attachment  to  the  Khan's  government, 
which  had  been  renowned  for  clemency  and  libe- 
rality— so  much  so,  that  many  new  settlers  came 
to  ait  under  '•  the  protecting  shadow  of  hia  coun- 
tenance." 

Then  b^an  the  "  chum  y  chum,"  or  compli- 
ments; quite  a  shower  of  them.  The  Khan  seeing 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  village,  "  Your  face  is 
whitened,"  said  he  to  the  Ketkodeh;  to  which 
be  replied,  "  May  your  condescension  never  be 
lea^  If  I  have  any  salt,  'tis  the  salt  of  the  Khan  : 
all  I  have  is  his."  He  is  then  {icrmitted  to  sit  at 
the  end  of  the  nummcd,  and  the  pijte  of  conde- 
scension is  offered  to  liim  from  the  Khan's  mouth ; 
this  ia  the  highest  proof  of  iavour. 
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I  was  exceedingly  amused  at  witnessing  these 
proceedings.  As  the  natives  stood  around,  whilst 
the  Khan  held  his  village  parliament,  their  sundry 
griefs  and  wants  were  enumerated,  sometimes  with 
noby  clamour.  One  fellow  was  particularly  voci- 
ferous with  his  sufferings.  I  fancy  he  had  been 
ill-used,  from  the  many  attempts  to  put  him  down. 
The  parliamentary  usage  of  '*  spoke,"  not  being 
sufficient,  "  Stop  his  mouth,"  swd  the  Khan ; 
with  that  the  "ferosh"  hit  him  such  a  blow  with 
a  stick  as  silenced  him  at  once,  and  cut  short  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  and  as  I  imagined,  with 
some  damage  to  his  future  elotjucnco,  since  he 
must  have  swallowed  some  of  his  ii'eth. 

The  Ketkodeh  then  made  a  report  of  his 
administration ;  the  levies  of  com,  of  rice,  and 
other  produce  for  the  Khan's  use ;  that  so  many 
new  subjects  had  been  bom  to  him;  so  masy 
arrived;  and  the  thousand  and  one  incidents  of 
a  Persian  village  were  most  eloquently  detailed. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  wants  of  the  villagers 
amongst  others  a  "  hummum,"  or  bath,  was  asked 
for.  and  immediately  granted.  "  Barikalluh,"  said 
the  gapesters,  "  may  yotu-  iHmoty  never  be  less." 
Muiiv  other  demands  were  summarilv  acceded  lo. 
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The  bounteouB  Khan  was  now  appealed  to  by 
the  Moolah  who  wanted  a  new  moaquc  to  be 
built  for  the  followers  of  Ali.  As  I  sat  on  my 
Hummed  of  novelty,  and  smoked  my  pipe  of  medi- 
tatioD,  I  began  to  think  that  here  the  Khan's 
liberality  would  be  stayed  (seeing  that  he  was  not 
a  Mahomedan,  but  an  "  Isauvi,"  or  Christian).  To 
my  great  astonishment,  this  was  also  granted. 
"  \Vhat  I"  said  I  to  the  Khan  with  indignant  sur- 
prise ;  "  you  going  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  worship 
of  the  impostor?"  He  laughed.  "  Not  a  bit  of 
it,"  said  he ;  "I  neither  intend  it,  nor  do  they 
expect  it"  So  here  was  Persian  legislation  t  no 
one  deceived  but  myself  I  They  bad  been  bandy- 
ing about  eompliments,  promises,  and  thanks,  for 
an  hour  or  bo,  without  any  meaning  beyond  that 
of  "  Persian  courtesies,"  which,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  are  as  "  plenty  as  blackberries." 

The  debated  were  no  longer  interesting  to  me ; 
I  immediately  rose,  and  the  Khan  followed,  sur- 
rounded by  his  numerous  vassals,  all  lauding  him 
with  tlieir  "  May  the  Khan's  shrniow  incrciise,  and 
h'u  Ijounty  grow,"  and  finally  the  "  Khoda  hafie 
shuma,"  "  may  God  take  you  into  his  holy  protec- 
tion."    The  Parliament  was  broken  up,  and  the 
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House  prorogued  sine  die.  The  Persians  are  very 
polite,  certainly,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  an  . 
agreeable  concomitant  of  character ;  but  as  to  trust- 
ing ihem  I — But  X  have  done  ;  though  I  should  not 
omit  saying  that  ihe  Khan's  obedient  subjects  were 
so  captivated  with  his  robes,  that  the  sainc  night 
they  plundered  the  tent  of  almoet  of  every  thing  it 
possessed,  whibt  we  were  sleeping  in  it.  Of  course 
every  enquiry  was  instituted,  the  bastinado  threat- 
ened, but  no  delinquent  could  be  found.  The  | 
general  custom  is  to  begin  with  the  Ketkodeh, 
who  is  eoon  degraded  from  his  lugb  station  tu  the 
"  felek,"'  and  so  on  through  Iho  village,  until  the 
culprit  is  discovered.  But  the  Khan  was  a&aid  to 
proceed  to  such  estrcmities,  either  dreading  i 
emtute,  or  that  it  would  be  somewhat  inconsistent  | 
with  his  late  parliamcntaty  courtesiea. 

Iiuckily  for  inc.   my  things  escaped,  or  they 
would  have  told  aitiongsi   the    Sheik  der  Abau- 
dics,  there   being  a  marked  difference    betweeo  I 
their  "  shelwars"  and  my  tights.     Suffice  it  that  \ 

*  Thii  u  ■  mode  of  pimithmenc  pwulur,  I  beliere,  to  P«nd«. 
A  Ions  pol(  i*  l>*'<l  up  l>y  (wo  nwii,  luving  ■  iioo>e  in  tbc  middli  -I 
of  iE,  tlirougb  whirh  ilir  f«c(  of  llie  rulprit  ai«  poued,  wbltit 
two  othcn  ttTitc  upon  ihcm  itwordiDg  to  tin  leiileno*  of  n   J 
man;  «tick<. 


ihe  robbers  were  never  found  out;  they  put  it 
upon  the  Eleaubi,  or  wandering  tribes,  who,  they 
said,  bad  been  prowling  about  our  tent,  though 
no  one  saw  them.  I  imagined  that  the  Khan 
hsTing  promised  so  liberally,  they  doubted  hie 
rinoerity,  and  therefore  helped  themaclves  to 
what  they  could  find — a  genuine  specimen  this  of 
Persian  character.  They  do  not  even  believe 
thmisclves — how  can  they  believe  each  other? 
They  say  "  Falsehood  mixed  wiib  good  intentions, 
is  preferable  to  tnuh  tending  to  excite  strife." 

"  Let  us  be  off,"  said  I  to  the  Khan,  almost 
dreading  tliat  they  might  dispute  with  us  even  our 
"  personals."  He  laughed  at  my  ignorance  of 
the  Persian  custonft,  boasted  of  his  subjects,  and 
proceeded  to  legislate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
village. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied  some  eight  or  ten 
dayi,  1  strolled  about  on  horseback  into  some  of 
those  pretty  nooks  and  recesses  with  which  the 
neifriibourhuod  abounded.  Amongst  others,  was 
the  "  Baugy  Zardaloo,"  or  apricot  garden,  hlerally 
■o,  since  it  wait  planted  with  these  trees  exclu- 
MTcly,  forming  a  lieautiful  umbrageous  retreat. 
The  origin  of  this  place  was  rather  interesting. 
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A  bouse,  now  in  niiim,  had  been  built  some  twenty  i 
years  before  bv  order  of  the  Prince,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Mr.  Williamson,  an  Engliabnioo,  wbo  I 
had  come  to  Persia  to  suiterintend  the  workiog  of  I 
the  extensive  copper  mines  supposed  to  exist  in  I 
this  district  of  Sheik  der  Abaud. 

Here  1  found  the  remains  of  furnaces,  with  other  I 
fragments  of  mining  operations.  These  mines 
form  cjuite  a  history  in  this  country.  Il  is  singu- 
lar, and  perhaps  almost  peculiar  to  the  Persian 
soil,  that  the  finest  promises  end  in  emjily  nothings. 
1  speak  of  twtural  deceptions,  not  pertonai  ones. 
I  had  been  already  taken  in  by  the  "  Bubah  kausib," 
or  "  ihe  fiilse  dawn ;"  likewise  by  the  "  sahrah,"  o 
"  mirage,"  which,  to  a  thirsty  traveller,  I  found  fa 
be  the  most  tantalizing.  But  now  I  was  to  be 
taken  in  by  finding  native  copper  on  the  sui&ce, 
whilst  the  bowels  were  empty  veins  of  ore,  leading  | 
to  threads,  and  then  lost,  no  one  could  tell  where; 
there  was  just  enough  (o  keep  up  the  dcceptim 
for  a  time,  and  then,  Persian  like,  they  wouU 
only  mock  your  exiwctalions.  Digginganddiggtngpf 

"  now  we  have  il,"  said  M ;  "  here  is  a  vein 

inexhaiuniblr :"  and  afler  much  toil  it  totally  dis- 
appeared. 
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I  had  much  experience  in  this  village,  and  began 
to  like  my  domicile  amongst  the  villagers;  even 
the  ilog«  became  civil.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  charm 
about  Persian  servants,  I  mean  the  way  in  which 
ihey  serve  you,  although  you  know  you  cannot 
trust  them.  I  was  plundered  by  them  several 
limes,  but  what  of  that?  They  are  always  ready 
with  thuir  prompt  attention,  waiting  on  your  looks, 
almost  anticipating  your  wants;  and  then  their 
agreeable  "  belh  sahib,"  to  any  thing  you  may  ask, 
right  or  wrong.  And  how  agreeable  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  opening  your  eyes,  to  find  them  waiting 
with  the  "tchihook"  ready  lit,  and  the  excellent 
cop  of  cofiW.  Uow  many  a  cloud  have  1  whiflcd 
firom  my  pillow,  which  X  deem  the  "  Persian 
Etynum."  Tltere  is  another  advantage  in  Persian 
oemnls:  if  you  are  in  a  bad  humour,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  it  you  may  cuff  them  about  like  a 
pvcel  of  foot-balls ;  they  spring  up  again  with 
Uwtr  "belli  sahib,"  not  at  all  otfended. 

Tbcy  have  a  curious  custom  in  this  country  of 
endeavouring  to  find  out  u  thict  They  prepare 
the  "  hak-recii,"  wluch  is  a  heap  of  earth  in  a 
dark  place,  through  which  the  Bervanta  are  to  poEn 
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— ^in  at  one  door,  out  at  the  other.  It  would  be 
rather  uncivil  to  suspect  any  one  in  particular ; 
so  to  avoid  personalities,  you  request  the  thief  to 
drop  the  stolen  articles  in  the  earth,  and  nothing 
more  will  be  said  about  it  I  tried  the  experiment, 
but  without  success. 
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HENRY     MARTIN. 


Of  this  distinguished  missionary  and  champion 
of  the  cross,  who  fearlessly  unfolded  his  banner 
and  proclaimed  Christ  amongst  the  bigotted  Maho- 
medans,  I  have  heard  much  in  these  countries, 
having  made  acquaintance  with  some  persons  who 
knew  him,  and  saw  (if  I  may  so  say)  the  last  of 
him. 

At  the  General's  table  at  Erzroume  (Paskevitch), 
I  had  the  honour  to  meet  graffs  and  princes, 
consisting  of  Russians,  Georgians,  Circassians, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Persians,  all  glittering 
in  their  stars  and   orders,  such  a  melange  as  is 
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scarcely  to  be  found  again  under  one  banner ; 
looking  more  like  a  monarch's  levy  than  any  thing 
else.  My  neighbour  was  an  Armenian  bishop,  who, 
with  his  long  dowing  hair  and  beard,  and  austere  • 
habits,  (he  eross  being  suspended  to  tna  girdlci 
presented  a  great  contrast  to  the  military  chiefs. 
There  were  many  other  priests  at  the  table,  of 
whom  he  was  the  principal  He  addressed  me  in 
my  native  tuugue  very  tolerably,  asking  if  I  had 
known  any  thing  of  the  missionary,  Martin.  The 
name  was  magic  to  my  car,  and  imi/iediately  our  , 
colloquy  became  to  me  of  great  interest. 

The  bishop  was  the  Serrafino  of  whom  Moitio  ' 
speaks  in  hb  journal,  p.  454, 1  liappcning,  at  the 
time,  to  have  it  with  me.  lie  was  very  sujwriof  to 
the  general  caste  of  the  Armenian  clergy,  havinff 
been  educated  at  Rome,  and  had  attained  many 
European  languages.  He  made  Martin's  accjuain- 
lance  at  Etclimiazin,  the  Armenian  monastery  M 
Erivan,  where  he  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
pAtriarrh,  or  chief  of  that  ])coplc,  and  remained 
three  days  to  recruit  hiH  exhausted  strength.  Uc 
dcocriWd  him  to  me  as  being  of  a  very  delicate 
firamo,  thin,  aiid  not  quite  of  the  middle  stature, 
k  beardless  youth,  with  a  countenance  beaming 
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with  so  much  beoignity  aa  to  bespeak  an  errand  of 
Divine  love.  Of  the  affairs  of  the  world  he  acemed 
to  bo  so  ignoraat,  thiit  SerrflBno  was  obliged  to 
muuge  for  bim  rcBpccting  his  travelling  arriuige- 
meots,  money  matters,  &c.  Of  the  latter  he  bad 
ft  good  deal  with  him  when  he  left  the  monastery, 
and  seemed  lo  be  eareless,  and  even  profuse,  in  bis 
expenditure.  He  was  strongly  recommended  to 
postpone  his  journey,  but  from  his  extreme  impa- 
tience to  return  to  England,  these  remonstrances 
were  unavailing.  A  Tartar  was  employed  to  con- 
duct bim  to  Tocat.  Serrafino  accompanied  him 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  way — with  considerable 
spprebcnsions,  as  he  told  me,  of  bis  ever  arriving 
in  lus  native  country.*  He  was  greatly  surprised, 
be  said,  not  only  to  find  in  him  all  the  ornaments 
of  a  refined  education,  hut  that  he  was  so  eminent 
aCbriKtian;  "idnce  (said  he)  alt  the  English  I  have 
hitherto  met  with,  not  only  make  no  profession  of 
religion,  but  live  seemingly  in  contempt  of  iL" 
I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  his  imprcs- 

*  It  is  ■  ruatoni  in  the  East  to  BccompiTif  truvi'lli^ni  out  of 
tbr  aty  to  bid  Ili«in  Oixt  (jwed,  with  ilie  "  kboda  Jisfiz  Bliuina." 
"mj  Gud  lake  you  iiitu  liii  holj  keeping."  If  ui  Armenian, 
be  li  knonipanird  I7  ibe  ytint,  wbo  [irujri  ovvr  him  and  for  bim 
wttli  mvh  Unnar. 
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sion  of  the  English  character  was  in  this  respect 
erroneous ;  that  although  a  Martin  on  the  Asiatic 
soil  might  be  decmctl  a  phanix,  jet  many  such 
existed  in  that  country  which  gave  him  birth ;  atid 
I  instanced  to  lum  the  Christian  [)hilanlhropy  of 
my  countiynien,  which  induced  them  to  search 
the  earth's  boundaries  to  extend  their  faith.  I  told 
him  of  our  immense  voluntary  taxation  to  aid  the 
missionaries  in  that  object,  and  of  the  numerous 
Christian  associations, — for  which  the  world  was 
scarcely  large  enough  to  expend  themselves  upon. 
He  listened  with  great  attention,  and  then  threw 
in  the  compliment,  "  you  English  are  very  difficult 
to  become  acquainted  with,  but  when  once  we 
know  you,  we  can  depend  on  you."  Ho  com- 
plained of  some  port  of  Martin's  journal  referring 
I  to  himself,  respecting  his  then  idea  of  retiring  to 

I  India,  to  write  and  print  some  works  in  the  Annc- 

I  man  language,  tending  to  enlighten  tliat  people 

L  with  rcganl  to  rcbgion.     He,  sud,  tliat  what  fol- 

H  lowed  of  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Arme- 

H  niaa  church,  should  not  have  Ix-en  inserted  in  the 

H  book,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  feund  in  Blar- 

H  tin's  journal.     IJis  complaint  reslcd  much  on  the 

^^^^^     compilers  of  the  work  in  this  n-jiiKJct ;  he  said^ 
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"  these  opimons  were  not  exactly  bo  expressed, 
and  ccrtataly  they  were  not  intended  to  come 
before  the  public,  wberebv  they  might  ultimately 
be  turned  against  me," 

At  Erzroumc,  on  my  way  to  Persia,  I  had  met 
with  an  Italian  doctor,  then  in  the  Pasha's  employ, 
from  whom  I  heard  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Martin.  He  was  at  Tocat  at  the  time  ui' 
our  country  man's  arrival  and  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  16th  October,  1812;  but  whether  occasioned 
by  the  plague,  or  from  excessive  fatigue  by  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  Tartar,  he  could  not  de- 
termine. His  remains  were  decently  interred  in 
the  Armenian  burying  ground,  and  for  a  time  the 
circumstance  was  forgotten.  Some  years  after- 
wards, a  gentleman,  at  the  request  of  the  Britisii 
ambassador  in  Constantinople,  had  a  commemo- 
rative stone  erected  to  his  memory,  and  application 
was  made  to  the  Armenian  bishop  to  seek  the 
grave  for  that  purpose.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten altogether  such  an  occurrence,  but  referring 
to  some  memoranda  which  he  had  made  of  so 
remarkable  a  case  as  that  of  interring  a  Fcrengec 
stranger,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  the  humble  tablet 
with  which  he  hod  distinguished  it.  It  is  now 
o2 
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omameDt^d  with  a  white  slab,  Rtatuig  merely  the 
name,  age,  and  time  of  death  of  tlie  deceased.* 

I  had  many  rcminLscences  of  Martin,  at  Ma- 
raud particularly.  I  (juitted  this  place  at  midnight, 
just  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  which 
he  describee.  "  It  vras  a  most  mild  and  delightful 
night,  and  the  pure  air,  after  the  smell  of  the 
stable,  was  reviving."  I  was  equally  solitary  wUh 
him.sclC  I  had  attached  great  interest  to  my  rest- 
tng-place,  believing  it  to  have  been  the  saine  on 
which  J\fartin  had  reposed,  from  his  on-n  descrip- 
tion, as  it  was  the  usual  reception  fur  travellers, 
the  "  menzil,"  or  post-house.  Here  I  found  myself 
almosit  ainne,  as  with  Aliverdy,  my  guide,  not 
three  words  of  understanding  existed  between  us. 
Martin  says,  "  thoj  stared  at  my  Earoi>eaQ  dress, 

*  On  my  rMum  to  Brtrouini;,  two  yean  sfunranb,  I  learnt 
thi  tnif(iciil  end  of  lliv  Italiiui  doctor,  wbo  was  ucrificed  to 
Miiboruvdiin  ircii^imcc.  A(  the  Rumiuu  wrre  approscliing  tb« 
town,  he  happened  to  bv  the  only  European  remaining  tbvrc; 
and  twing  in  [be  I'otbii't  uriicc,  be  deemrd  ic  to  be  ample  pro. 
tMtion  i  be  benime  aUnned,  bowever,  at  ibe  fevitriib  state  of  tb« 
and  lent  on  bis  wife  and  famil)'  to  Tocul,  intending  to 
join  Ibcm  there.  Nul  ball  an  buur  elapsed  before  he  wai  atopptd 
bf  the  Tuika  auit  nbuti  ibry  then  luak  him  to  one  of  the 
BiMKjiict,  and  haeki'il  tlie  body  into  inoraeU,  with  mercilcn  bar- 
it/.  Ko  molire  ruuld  beaoaigned  beyond  that  of  an  cbuUilioii 
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but  DO  disrespect  vas  shown."  Exactly  so  with  me: 
the  villagers  stood  around  qucsttoniug  my  atten- 
dant, who  waa  showing  mc  off,  I  know  not  how. 

Martin's  description  of  the  stable  was  precisely 
what  I  found  it ;  thus — "  I  was  shown  into  the 
Blable,  where  there  was  a  little  place  partitioned  off, 
but  so  as  to  admit  a  view  of  the  horses."  He  was 
'*  dispirited  and  mcIanL-holj."  I  was  not  a  little 
touched  with  this  in  my  solitariness,  and  sensibly 
felt  with  the  poet  :■ — 

"  Tbdu  doft  not  know,  how  sad  it  U  to  siraji 
Amid  a  foreign  lend,  th  jself  uii known, 
And  when  o'erweHiied  wiib  ibe  loilsome  dav, 
To  mt  at  ere  and  feel  tliyielf  alone. " 

At  Kboie,  on  my  return,  I  witnessed  the  Persian 
oeremody  related  by  Martin  in  his  journal  of  the 
death  of  fmarn  Hussein — the  anniversary  of  which 
is  so  religiously  observed  in  that  country.  At 
Tabreez  I  heard  much  of  him  who  was 

■' Futhrul  found 

Among  ihc  fniUiUti — failhliil  onlj  he. 
Uoshaken,  untied  need,  untemGed, 

His  lojralljr  be  kept — hii  leal — bis  love." 

I  Bcareely  remember  so  bright  an  ornament  to 
the  Christian  profession,  on  heathen  land,  as  this 
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hero  of  ibe  cross,  who  was  "  patient  iu  trili illation, 
rejoicing  in  hope ;"  and  I  heard  him  thus  spoken 
of  by  those  who  could  estimate  the  jmai,  and  per- 
haps not  appreciate  the  misnomay; — "  If  ever  there 
was  a  saint  on  earth,  it  was  Martin ;  and  if  there  be 
now  an  angel  in  heaven,  it  is  Martin,"  Amidst  the 
contumely  of  the  bigotted  Musselmans,  he  bad 
much  to  bear,  as  to  the  natiu-al  man,  amongst 
whom  he  waa  called  an  "  Isauvi,"  (the  term  pvea  j 
to  Christians). 

Martin's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  dtd,  at  J 
length,  find  royal  protection  iu  Persia,  as  by  the  I 
following  firman : — "  In  the  name  of  God,  whose  ] 
glory  is  over  all  I   It  is  our  high  will,  that  our  dear 
friend,  the  worthy  and  respectable  Sir  Gore  Ousley, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  be  informed  that  the  book  of  the 
Gospel,  translated  into  the  Persian  tongue  by  the 
labours  of  Henry  Martin,  of  blessed  memory,  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  name  of  llic  learned, 
worthy,  and  enlightened  society  of  Christians,  who 
have  imited  for  the  purpose  of  s]>reading  the  divine 
books  of  the  teacher  Jesus  (to  whose  name,  as  to 
,  'that  of  all  the  prophets,  be  ascribed  honour  and 
blessing)  has  been  received  by  us,  and  merits  our 
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high  acknowledgment.  For  many  jeara  the  four 
goepeU  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  were 
known  in  Persia ;  but  now  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  is  completely  translated,  which  event 
ia  a  new  source  of  satisfaction  to  our  enlightened 
mind.  With  the  grace  of  God,  the  mcrcifiil,  we 
will  direct  those  of  our  servanls  who  arc  admitted 
into  our  presence  to  read  the  said  writings  from 
bcgimiing  to  end  before  us,  that  we  may  listen  to 
their  seutimeiits  respecting  the  aame.  Inform  the 
members  of  the  above  enlightened  society,  that 
they  receive,  as  they  merit,  our  thanks. 

Given  in  RebialaWI,  in  the  year  of  the 
Ucgira  1229. 

FuTTEE  Ali  SnAn  Kajar." 

Thus  much  ibr  the  royal  courtesy;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  "  the  enlightened  mind"  was 
never  once  illuminated  by  bearing  read  the  trans- 
lations alluded  to;  be  and  his  courtiers  would 
raUivr  spit  upon  them,  than  admit  our  Scriptures 
within  the  "  dur  kanch,"  or  palace  gate.  I  have 
had  proof  of  this  iu  a  German  missionary,  who, 
with  much  toil  and  bribery,  smutted  some  tranri- 
iations  amongst  them.     On  bis  quilting  Persia, 
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they  contemptuously  tore  them  up  in  his  presence, 
and  trampled  them  in  the  dirt. 

I  know  of  no  people  where,  to  all  human  calcu- 
lation, so  little  prospect  opens  of  planting  the  cross. 
The  moolahs  are  by  no  means  averse  to  religions 
discussion,  and  still  remember  the  "  enlightened 
infidel,"  as  Martin  was  called ;  but  so  bigotted  are 
these  benighted  Moslems,  and  show  so  much  eeal, 
as  I  noticed  at  their  Rsmazan,  that  they  acorn  us, 
and,  I  may  say,  they  shame  us.  It  is  interesting, 
when  looking  at  those  dark  regions,  to  enquire — 
when  shall  the  cross  triumph  over  the  crescent? 
when  shall  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Gospel 
spread  over  their  soil,  root  up  the  weeds  of  error, 
and  produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness  ? 

Since  the  days  of  Martin,  but  little  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Missionary  Society  to  turn  the 
tide  of  Christian  philanthropy  towards  Ibis  coun- 
try ;  but  I  would  say,  'spite  of  the  discourage- 
ments, send  your  missionaries  to  this  stronghold 
of  Mahomet;  here  plant  your  standard  of  redeem- 
ing love  to  the  wretched  devotee  of  the  impostor ; 
to  the  eometimc  worshipper  of  the  sun,  hang  out 
the  banner  of  the  Son  of  Righteousness ;  kindle 
in  his  bosom  the  flame  of  Divine  truth,  that  the 
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Hoty  Spirit,  of  which  his  former  God  was  the 
emblem,  maycnJighlen  aod  guide  him  into  tlic  fold 
ofChrisU* 


■  It  ii  gf»dfying  to  find  from  a  psperin  the  "Aiiotic  lU^JBlsr," 
Ifae  writer  of  whicb  cpenl  a  tew  weeks  at  Shiraz,  that  tbe  love 
utd  nock  of  ttiia  dUtinguuhed  inisaionuy,  altliuiigh  he  saw 
no  fniilt  from  tham.  have  in  one  inatHnce  proved  tbat  "  hia 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  He  reUtee  tbat  in 
tliat  cit;  he  met  with  an  interealing  character,  Mahomed  Rubeni. 
•rho  had  been  educatrd  for  a  mnolab ;  u  man  of  eaniidr;rabJe 
learning,  and  much  atlacfapd  to  the  Englieb.  He  found  him 
reading  a  volume  of  Cowper'a  Poems,  and  was  asluni*hi:d  at  the 
precision  uilh  which  be  expressed  himself  in  English ;  this  led 
to  the  subject  of  religion,  when  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
a  Chri^an,  and  related  the  followioj^  circumatance. 

"  In  the  year  of  tbi-  Hi'girn  1223,  there  came  to  tbig  eity  an 
Englishman,  who  taught  the  tvli^on  of  Chnst  with  a  boldnesB 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  Persia,  in  the  midst  of  mueh  scorn  and 
ill  tmtmeni  from  the  muokhi  oa  well  as  the  rahblc.  He  was  a 
bevdUia  youth,  and  evidently  enfeebled  bydiseosej  he  dwelt 
amongst  us  for  more  ibiui  a  year,  1  was  iben  a  decided  enemy 
to  infidels,  as  tbe  Christians  are  termed  by  the  followers  ot  Ala- 
boowt,  and  I  viiiled  this  teacher  of  the  despised  sect,  for  the 
pnipose  of  treating  him  with  scom,  and  exposing  his  doctrines  to 
raniempt.  Alibougb  I  persevered  in  this  conduct  for  some 
timCi  I  found  that  every  interview  nut  only  increased  my  respect 
tot  the  individual,  but  diminished  luy  confidence  in  the  faith  in 
wtucb  I  WIS  educated.  His  extreme  (orbearance  lownrds  the 
violence  of  bli  opponents,  the  calm  and  yet  convincing  manner 
m  which  he  exposed  tbe  fallacies  and  sophislrice  by  which  he  was 
aawfled  ( for  he  spoke  Persian  excellently),  gradually  inElincd  me  lo 
liatCDtO  bit  arguments,  to  enquire  diKpassionatcly  into  the  subject 
of  them,  and  dnally  lo  read  ■  tract  whicb  be  had  written  in  reply 
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to  "  A  Defenn  of  IiUmism,"  by  our  chiff  moolitliE.  Tbe  resuU 
of  my  eiHmuuEioniruicanviction  thai  the  young  dlepulant  wu 
right.  Slum«,  or  rather  fear,  withbeld  me  fram  ihU  opinion  : 
n  avoided  the  society  of  the  ChriBtisn  teacher,  though  he 
reiDiuned  in  the  dty  ao  long.  Just  before  he  quilted  Shiru  I 
could  not  refrain  from  paying  him  a  farewell  viait.  Our  convcr. 
aation,  the  ni«mory  of  which  will  never  fade  fram  the  tablet  of  mj' 
mind,  sealed  my  conversion.  He  guve  me  a  book ;  it  has  been 
mj  constant  companion;  the  study  of  it  has  formed  my  most 

'    delightful  occupalian  ;  ica  contents  have  often  conioW  me." 

Upon  this  he  put  into  my  band  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  PerHian,  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  wu  Hritteii,  "  there  is  joy 
ill  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."    Henhy  Martin. 

The  only  person  I  remember  whose  missionary  leal  has  led 
him  from  England  towards  Persia  since  Martin's  death,  n*s 
Mr.  Groves.  To  labour  in  Persia  was,  I  believe,  his  original 
detigii,  although  he  went  beyond  it  into  Turkey.  This  eminently 
distinguished  layman  sacrificed  country,  fortune,  and  friends,  to  his 
ardent  desire  for  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  preaching 
C^hrift  cradfi«d  to  the  poor  Mahomedaos.  But  teal,  indiscreet 
teal,  may  waste  its  odours  even  when  it  proceeds  from  the  purest 
tnoiive,  attd  on  this  account  our  grieves  to  see  an  individusl 
■pending  and  being  spent  vher«  no  good  results  have  been,  nor 
•n  ever  likely  to  be  seen.  Instead  of  grounding  himself  in  die 
language,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  in  England— instead  of 
usodating  h)«Hclf  with  some  particular  church,  be  it  either 
witliin  or  without  the  lutioiial  estublisbineDt — be  went  into  the 
wilds  of  Mabomedanism,  where  the  natives  esteemed  him  to  be 
a  wandering  dervish,  instead  of  a  respectable  moolah  or  sbeik, 
which  title  wouM  have  commanded  fur  him  immediate  napeel. 

With  an  ignorant  pcopk',  rank  In  life  goes  a  great  way,  and 
although  wo  know  ^at  to  be  a  Christian  prieat  it  is  not  ncoea- 

,    Mry  to  b«  eloched  In  asrioiiicals,  yet  to  be  an  efTectlve  adiooatc 
tl  the  cause  of  Uitiat  amongst  the  &Io*leroa,  he  should  ban 

I   hien  of  MMOK  order  of  tbe  pricathood.     Thi*  interesting  difc 
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racter  (from  ao  obstinacy  of  indiscretion,  if  I  may  use  the  term) 
has  sacrificed  a  life  of  wearying  and  unproductive  labour  at 
Bagdad.  His  Journal  from  thence,  instead  of  reporting  spi- 
ritual progress  amongst  the  Mahomedans,  presents  a  tissue  of 
sufferings  and  misfortunes  to  himself  and  his  dear  people,  quite 
harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  partaking  more  of  romance  than 
reality.  Where  he  may  be  now  spending  himself  I  know  not, 
though  I  belieTe  him  to  be  labouring  on  Mahomedan  soil. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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This  district  of  Persia  has  been  but  little  visited 
by  the  Ferengees.  I  will,  therefore,  stroll  over  the 
surface  more  leisurely.  Having  made  another  \'isii 
to  the  Khan's  village  in  our  vagabondising  tour, 
where  we  had  been  cotnpUmented  and  pillaged, 
I  began  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the  Persian 
Jinesst,  which,  among  themselves,  means  *'  neither 
to  believe  nor  to  be  believed." 

Duplicity  ie  bo  deeply  impressed  upon  the  Per- 
sian character,  that  the  grcaicet  adept  in  it  bos  the 
most  honour.  The  game  of  conversation  is  kept 
up  with  an  overwhelming  politeness.  Thus  the 
master  of  the  house  tells  his  guest,  that  "  he  looks 
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as  brilliaat  as  the  sun,  and  as  placid  as  tiie  moon ;" 
to  which  he  replies,  "  his  ears  are  now  regaled 
with  the  tones  of  the  nightingale,  and  may  the 
roses  of  happiness  ever  hloom  in  the  garden  of  his 
destiny,"  with  other  compttments  quite  untrans- 
latable ;  and  the  thousand  and  one  nothings  come 
out  of  their  moutlis  so  glibly,  and  so  unmeaningly, 
that  they  seem  glad  when  it  is  over,  and  laugh  at 
each  oiher.  On  taking  leave  there  b  a  great  deal 
twid  about  "  zhamet."  I  was  long  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  which  implies  by  the  visitor 
what  a  deal  of  trouble  he  has  given;  the  other 
doubles  it  with  *'  kali  zhamet" — it  is  he  that  has 
given  the  trouble ; — and  bo  they  go  on  bowing  out 
each  other  with  their  "  zhamets"  Innumerable. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  we  traversed 
this  district  The  way  began  through  a  fine  coun- 
try (fijr  Persia),  well  watered,  which  occasioned 
A  continuity  of  villages,  seemingly  all  flourishing. 
At  Ovcrjon  we  rested  the  first  evening,  having 
pitched  our  tent  in  a  beautiful  orchard :  and  the 
approach  to  the  village  was  remarkable  from  the 
hijfh  mountains  which  we  had  to  cross,  some  of 
the  ravines  l>cing  filled  with  snow.  I  have  the 
most  vivid  recollection  of  this  day's  ride ;  setting 
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out  in  a  broiling  sun,  and  then  encountering  an 
atmosphere  below  zero.  Near  the  river  we  passed 
a  small  Koordish  encampment;  then  the  abrupt 
aeccnt  of  a  rery  narrow  pass  led  to  this  magnificent 
mountain  scenery,  reminding  me  much  of  the  wilds 
of  Koordistan.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any 
daylight  so  singular ;  there  was  a  sunny  landscape 
on  the  estcnsive  plains,  looking  warm  and  cheer- 
ing, viHi  little  bright  spots  of  villages  here  and 
there,  man  and  beast  from  thence  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

The  mount^ns  over  which  we  were  travelling, 
were  clothed  partly  with  verdure,  partly  with  snow. 
The  wonder  was  how  we  got  up ;  but  it  waa  ex- 
ceeded by  how  we  were  to  descend;  which  was 
always  on  the  slide.  The  ma^iflcencc  of  Persian 
scenery  consists  in  its  seemingly  buundlvss  ezlent; 
the  outline  being  piled  up  in  every  variety  of  moun- 
tain, but  not  rock.  Both  mind  and  body  seem  to 
expand  at  such  scenes :  you  breathe  freely ;  "  the 
world  is  all  before  you,  where  to  choose"  a  bound- 
less estate ;  you  inhale  the  air  of  prodigal  freedom, 
never  lo  be  felt  in  an  enclosed  countiy — 'tis  a  sort 
of  al-rial  feeling. 

I  had  uulcnowingly  preceded  my  party,  and  had 
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just  exclaimed,  "  Oh  let  me  gaze,  of  gaziiig  there's 
no  end!"  when  I  was  surprised  by  a  host  of  vil- 
lagers on  horseback,  Hadji  Coasim  Khatis  &mily 
being  coming  from  the  district  to  which  I  was 
tending.  The  cartage  consisted  of  many  fair 
haremites  and  fetnale  slaves,  preceded  by  the 
faroshs  clearing  the  way,  and  looking  with  most 
jealotis  eye  lest  any  one  might  glance  at  the  ladies 
covered  with  shawls.  The  Persian  vigilance,  in 
this  respect,  is  never  relascd,  and  a  breach  of 
good  manners  by  any  attempt  to  invade  it  might 
prove  very  dangerous  to  the  traveller. 

They  seemed  surprised  to  sec  a  Ferengee 
stranger  in  these  wild  pusses  quite  alone.  The 
Khan,  seeing  our  party  in  the  distance,  galloped 
off  to  greet  tliem.  His  horses  were  richly  capari- 
soned ;  his  suite  numerous ;  and  I  deemed  tliis  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  Persian  turns-out  that  I 
had  yet  seen  (royalty  excepted).  These  chic6  in 
Persia,  when  very  remote  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, live  in  great  state ;  they  exercise  absolute 
sovereignly  over  their  dependents,  and  will  some- 
times defy  the  exactions  of  the  Shah  himself  when 
they  deem  them  exorbitant. 

Seated  on  the  green  swaid  of  a  pretty  orchard. 
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at  Oveijoa,  the  interesting  arrangements  of  car- 
petting,  camping,  haltering,  &c.  went  on.  We  had 
made  a  toilsome  march  of  it  this  day ;  the  beasts 
were  tired ;  and  finding  ourselves  so  agreeably 
encamped,  we  tarried  the  following  day  at  this 
village,  and  promenading  about,  as  was  my  wont, 
whip  in  hand,  dog  hunting  (or  rather  dog  fearing), 
I  suddenly  came  on  a  party  of  women,  washing 
their  linen  in  the  running  stream.  Up  they  started 
with  one  general  "  whallah ;"  and  planting  them- 
selves gainst  the  wall  face  in  hand,  there  they 
stood,  a  most  picturesque  grou]»  of  moving  rags, 
imslippered,  but  all  veiled.  I  dreaded  an  tmeutt, 
of  the  dogs  at  least. 

I  have  already  noticed  this  strong  national  cus- 
tom of  female  modesty — if  it  may  be  so  called — in 
Persia,  amongst  the  better  classes ;  that  it  should 
extend  to  the  canaille  is  remarkable.  I  never  saw 
any  natioual  prejudice  eo  strong.  I  had  frequent 
subsequent  confirmations  of  this  when  coming  sud- 
denly into  a  village,  and  Burj)rising  women  under 
similar  circumstances;  their  consternation  was  ex- 
cessive ;  helter-skelter  they  ran,  hiding  their  fiwes 
in  tbcir  bands,  whilst  the  nether  garmcnu  bad 
some  of  them  escaped,  it  being  windy  weather. 
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Tho  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  we  crossed 
the  Hadji  river,  reputed  to  be  salt  water.  Sitting 
down  on  its  i»anks,  we  converted  some  of  it  into 
tea ;  nor  did  it  vitiate  the  souchong  at  all,  that  I 
remember.  It  was  now  no  longer  the  arid  land 
of  Persia;  water  was  gushing  from  the  soil  in 
various  directions;  and  we  had  many  a  fording 
difficulty  this  day,  particularly  with  the  baggi^- 
horscs.  This  is  always  an  affair  of  some  little  in- 
terest. The  "  charwarder"  has  to  dash  into  the 
stream  first,  to  sound  the  depths,  &c.  aud  if  he 
succeeds  the  rest  of  the  party  follow.  Sometimes 
he  has  to  swim  fur  it,  and  then  other  soundings 
must  be  made;  then  the  "yaboo"  becomes  obsti- 
nate ;  he  sticks  in  the  mud,  or  will  lay  down  with 
the  load  on  his  back.  It  is  always  an  interesting 
affair,  and  some  linlc  ansiety  is  felt  to  get  it  well 
over. 

Pursuing  our  way,  on  attuning  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  looking  down  into  the  little  village  of 
Henics,  I  was  enchanted  with  the  peaked  moun- 
tains, the  extensive  plains — all  mute  and  motion- 
leaa.  "  Here  will  I  dwell,"  said  I  to  the  Khan, 
"  and  become  Kctkodeh  of  Hcrries."     Persian 
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like,  permission  was  immediately  granted;  and 
I  tuul  only  to  take  posscsaion.  But  on  the  nearer 
approach  it  savoured  of  ruiDs,  and  on  entering  it  I 
found  nothing  else.  The  Khan  laughed,  and  bid 
me  joy  of  my  possession.  A  wild  garden  springing 
up  here  and  there  amidst  the  cmmbling  mud  walls, 
bespoke  rich  vegetation ;  and  the  water  was  abun- 
dant. The  blight  of  oppression  bad  sunk  this  once 
fiounshing  place  almost  into  the  very  soil  &om 
whence  it  sprung. 

Amidst  the  remains  we  breakfasted,  there  being 
a  few  sc|ualid  inhf(bitants,  who  furnished  us  with 
"  moss,"  or  sour  milk,  a  most  excellent  beverage, 
beside  good  pancake-bread,  butter,  fruits,  &c. 
Even  in  these  villagt!  remains  lay  Pcr&ian  dupli- 
city; I  mean  in  the  concealed  abundance  of  every 
provision.  Had  the  Mehmandar  been  coming  with 
his  "  sadir,"  or  royal  order  to  feed  all  his  followers, 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of  sticks,  but  no 
bread ;  but  only  show  them  the  "  eillcr,"  which  is 
more  potent  with  them  than  even  the  firman  of 
the  "  King  of  Kings,"  there  la  nothing  wanting. 
The  poor  natives,  ground  down  by  oppression,  arc 
obliged  to  bo  deceptive  and  treacherous ;  it  la  die- 
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tated  to  tbem  by  the  law  of  Belf-preaenation,  whicli 
ifi  atroDger  than  any  dictum  even  of  "  hia  most 
despotic  Majesty." 

We  went  on  in  a  much  wilder  country  than  any 
I  had  yet  visited;  the  ravines  and  mountains  we 
had  encountered  before  were  nothing  compared  to 
these  cloud-capped  eminences.  The  horses  snorted 
Bs  they  went  up,  and  trembled  as  they  came 
down. 

Even  in  these  wilds  there  were  occasional  en- 
campments of  the  savage-looking  Koords,  under 
their  black  tents,  wherever  a  patch  of  pasture  could 
be  found.  These  people  know  nothing  about  rent 
or  taxes ;  happily  disencumbered  from  the  tram- 
mels of  refined  liie,  they  despise  its  impositions. 
But  the  "  chadre,"  or  veil,  was  not  forgotten.  One 
fair  ahepherdess,  when  tending  her  Hock,  was  very 
assiduous  with  her  rags,  which  seemed  rather  dis- 
posed to  coquet  with  her  charms,  by  means  of 
chbks  here  and  there  discoverable.  But  by  put- 
ting my  hand  to  my  eyea  (as  a  sort  of  assurance 
that  I  coidd  sec  nothing),  her  modesty  was  spared. 
At  such  places  we  always  kept  together  in  a  sort 
of  haltlc  array,  arms  primed,  and  looking  as  fierce 
as  possible  to  all  intruders ;    any  loiterer  being 
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liable  to  be  cut  off.  The  Khan's  vigilaat  eye  asso- 
<^ated  the  part;  in  close  phalanx.  Thus  we  moved 
oa  over  hill,  over  dale,  ascending  and  descendinfE 
fiighful  [irecipices.  Here  we  met,  in  a  very  narrow 
pass,  troops  of  Koords,  or  a  moving  village ;  every 
animal  put  in  rei^uisition,  from  a  donkey  to  a  bul- 
lock, laden  with  tents  and  kettles,  children  and 
chickens,  slung  in  baskets ;  such  a  melange  as  was 
never  seen  in  Europe  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  with 
their  {loclui  and  herds,  horses  and  camels.  The 
whole  village  was  in  motion,  the  men  looking 
grimly  wild;  the  women,  under  their  tattered 
garb,  striving  to  keep  up  amidst  rags  and  penury 
the  Mahomedan  "  shame-facedness"  so  peculiar  u> 
this  people.  They  are  shepherds  by  hereditary 
occupation,  and  plunderers  from  cupidity. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  bailed  with  delight  by 
this  nomadic  race,  when  I  have  seen  them  emi- 
grating from  pasture  to  paslurc.  They  retain  their 
primitive  pastoral  habits,  which  the  vicissitudes  of 
ages  have  never  eradicated.  These  nomadcs  of 
the  wilderness  seem  devoid  of  all  local  attach- 
ments ;  their  wants  are  lew ;  they  appear  contented 
and  happy. 

The  tribe  amongst  whom  we  were  moving  were 


aotorious  h 01  se -stealers  J  they  would  even  come 
down  to  Tabreez,  rob  the  siablcs,  and  take  the 
cattle  iiito  these  inountaius,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  follow  them ;  lu  their  fastnesses  they 
are  inaccessible. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  a  height  where  all  sem- 
blance of  a  road  ceased,  to  the  great  embatrasBincDt 
of  oiir  guide.  Not  a  trace  of  animal  or  village 
could  be  made ;  the  ground  being  partially  covered 
with  snow,  and  olhenvise  of  that  barren  descrip- 
tion where  "  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheal,  and 
cockles  instead  of  barley."  What  was  to  be  done? 
But  there  is  an  inexhaustible  resource  in  Persian 
travel — the  inviting  "  tohihook,"—  so  squatting  our- 
selves on  the  ground,  wc  puffed  many  a  cloud,  and 
held  council  as  to  proceeding.  Every  point  of  the 
compass  was  alike ;  no  clue  whatever  tended  to  the 
village  which  we  were  seeking;  bo,  leaving  it  to 
the  horses,  we  had  not  proceeded  for  when  some 
shepherds  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  they 
pointetl  to  some  almost  inaccesaihle  ravines  which 
must  be  passed  before  we  could  reach  the  village 
of  Bahool. 

All  description  must  fail  of  the  remainder  of 
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this  day's  journey ;  it  was  icy  cold  in  the  month  of 
June ;  the  clouds  played  at  our  feet : — 

" CloDds  in  henven"!  loom, 

Wrought  tbrough  variudvs  of  thiipe  uid  line. 
In  nmpU  folds  of  dnipery  dime." 

And  as  we  passed  through  these  magnificent  folds, 

I  felt  the  most  thrilling  sensations  of  delight. 

As  Tre  trod  our  ni^cd  way,  the  snow  was  in 
some  places  so  thickly  embedded,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  for  the  baggage  horses  to 
proceed.  A  brilliant  sunshine  below  (for  in  those 
heights  wc  were  quite  obscured  from  its  influence) 
would  occasionally  light  up  a  bridle-path,  where 
the  goat  was  browsing.  We  slid  over  rocky  chasms 
at  uhich  the  horses  revolted;  and  scanned  our 
way  on  the  brinks  of  precipices  gaping  awfully 
below,  to  which  one  false  step  might  prove  the 
lasL  As  I  trod  my  slippery  way,  I  would  oeea- 
aionally  pause  on  some  nook, — 

"  To  gize  and  gaz«<  and  wonder  it  the  scene." 

I  thought  our  dangers  and  difficulties  amply 
repaid  by  the  imposing  view  of  this  mountain 
scenery.  Sublimity  sat  on  its  summits — grandeur 
and  bcBUly  in  its  vales ;  and  the  variety  of  shades 
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scuUered  upon  the  whole  made  it  look  more  like  a 
picture  than  a  reality. 

But  why  do  I  compare  art  to  nature  1  I, 

"  Who  h»ve  been  accusWmed  lo  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  nature  rntbcr  in  the  fields, 
Than  wt  in  giUenei ," 

I  was  almost  drunk  with  its  magnificence,  and 
staggered  down  our  harassing  way,  quite  unknow- 
ing 10  w  hat  it  would  lead.  There  was  an  imposing 
awe  in  the  solitude.  If  ever  I  felt  out  of  the 
world,  it  was  here.  No  tenant  would  inhabit  it ; 
from  the  cf^le  to  the  goat  it  was  all  deserted. 

We  scrambled  on,  making  towards  a  sun-lit 
valley,  which  we  imagined  might  be  occupied  by 
ibc  flock  and  its  shepherd ;  and  it  was  so.  They 
were  feeding  in  rich  pastures,  lo  which  we  de- 
scended, where  we  got  into  almost  tropical  heat. 
I  have  before  noticed  the  extraordinary  and  rapid 
changes  of  climate  in  Persia.  In  a  few  hours  we 
had  experienced  this  to  as  much  as  thirty  degrees. 
Here  we  learnt  how  much  we  had  deviated 
from  the  proper  road;  and  ha^-ing  taken  tempo* 
raiy  rest,  and  obtained  information  of  a  Koordish 
cncamproenl,  we  sped  our  way  to  it,  where  wc 
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I  had  much  enjoyment  of  the  nomadic  life ;  and  aa 
I  plunged  farther  into  the  forest,  its  magnificence 
expanded,  and  opened  new  pages  of  nature's  beau- 
lies.  I  explored  the  gardens,  got  acquainted  with 
the  natives,  propitiated  tlie  dogs,  and  reallj'  felt 
eo  happy  in  this  \%ildemes»,  that  I  was  loath  to 
leave  it. 

I  deem  the  Persian  peasantry  a  very  happy 
people  (when  under  a  liheral  governor),  because 
ihey  are  a  contented  people.  TJie  more  they 
are  isolated  from  any  lai^  town  or  government, 
the  more  is  there  of  simplicity  of  mind,  con- 
sequently less  corruption  of  manners.  Amongst 
them,  any  thing  like  wtmt,  much  Ic&s  of  ttarvation, 
caa  never  be  knonii.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  abundance  of  a  Persian  village  breakfast. 
They  have  "  moss,"  or  bout  milk,  which  they  are 
very  fond  of;  an  abundance  of  flat  bread,  which 
is  soft  and  unleavened ;  with  butter,  cheese,  honey, 
firuits  in  the  season,  egg9  and  fowls,  rice  and 
tobacco.  They  arc  never  degraded  by  that  stimu- 
Eating  demon,  alcohol ;  nor  is  their  soil  polluted 
by  the  demoralizing  gin-ahops, — those  siuks  of 
iniquity,    those   reservoirs   of  shame   and  death. 
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which  SO  degrade  mj  native  country,  heating  the 
mechanic  almost  into  rebellion ;  rendering  him, 
instead  of  a  portion  of  the  healthy  strength,  the 
noxious  excrescence  of  his  country.  "  From  this 
the  Persian  peasant  ie  exempt. 

But  they  are  not  without  their  grievances.  The 
occasional  oppression  of  their  local  goyemors  I 
have  nlready  alluded  to;  and  another  calamity, 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  visited,  withers 
their  substance,  desolates  their  land,  and  often 
drives  them  from  their  locality.  I  allude  to  the 
locusts,  showers  of  which  will  occasionally  visit 
the  land.  Wliilst  at  dinner  one  day  on  the  top  of 
the  house  at  Tehran,  a  small  quantity  of  them 
dropped  on  our  plates,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the 
lights.  I  once  met  with  them  on  the  road  to 
Ktrishkeen ;  the  natives  were  horrified  at  their 
approach,  and  took  every  means  to  frightcu  them 

■  The  "  tenpenuiM,"  and  evta  •'  total  ■UiiiieMe*'  ijtttm  U  ' 
itMlUiil)>  Bi  it  wen!  mnking  iit  nr>y  in  ibia  rouulry,  confcrting  • 
tileuindon  tbncomniunityHTond  only  lu  "the  Gmpelof  Pmcc." 
It  ii  Mioiiiiihing  iliF  |iru)trt!iiii  it  hai  made  in  Ireland  undo  the 
influence  of  Fathot  Mallhi'w.  Let  at  compete  H-ich  the  Mabo. 
A  in  lliiB  reKpecl,  and  baniah  tbc  demon  alcohol  fi 
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off  bj  "sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal." 
They  resemble  the  grasshopper  in  size  and  shape; 
they  are  heavy  on  the  wing,  and  soon  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  in  seeming  helplessness, 
I  aoi  not  aware  whether  they  are  of  that  species 
which  at  the  command  of  Moses  so  desolated 
Egypt;  bnt  they  move  occasionally  in  immense 
bodies,  seemingly  led  by  the  king  or  queen  of  the 
tribe.  They  travel  long  joiuneys,  and  are  gene- 
rally brought  in  witJi  a  south-east  wind.  Their 
eggs  being  deposited  in  the  autumn,  are  wanned 
into  life  by  the  sun. 

The  locusts  which  I  saw  were  about  three 
inches  long,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is 
«ud  that  some  of  the  people  gather  them  for 
food ;  that  they  are  good  eating  when  boiled,  and 
that  ihey  are  even  preserved  by  salting.  I  was 
by  no  means  ciirioiu^  lo  taste  of  this  spawn  of 
nature,  particularly  with  such  an  abundance  of 
other  food. 

1   hail   many  a  solitary  meandering   in   these 

wilds.     Tlie  river  jumjwd  down  in  foamy  haste, 

in    this   Al]>ine    scenery ;    there   was    only   the 

sea    wanting    to    complete    Byron'e    description, 

h2 
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which  I  have  so  often  entered  into^  and  so  truly 
felt  :— 


«  There  U  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore,  . 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  nor  yet  can  all  conceal 
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THE  "  IMARET  KHORSHEED." 


It  waa  deemed  a  wonderfiil  favour  to  be  allowed 
io  sec  thia  "  Palace  of  the  Sun,"  of  which,  with 
ils  numerous  groves  and  fountains,  flowers  and 
shrubs,  1  had  heard  quite  an  oriental  description, 
which  had  "tickled  the  imagination  and  opened 
the  door  of  curiosity." 

The  biiildmgs  stood  in  different  detached  courts, 
and  were  all  of  mud,  having  tlic  usual  flat  roof. 
The  first  hall,  into  which  I  was  introduced  by 
one  of  the  court  Khans,  was  the  Ihrunc-ruoni, 
from  which  his  Majesty  occasionally  "sheds  the 
light  of  his  countenance  on  the  dust  of  the  canh.~ 
Itwa«  large  and  lofty,  having  recesses  at  each  end. 
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on  the  walls  of  which  were  some  dis|)lay8  of  the 
Persian  arts,  in  the  waj  of  painting.  One  of  them 
was  a  battle-piece,  the  subject  of  which  I  could 
not  learn.  His  Majesty  was  the  most  conapiciioiiB 
figure  in  it,  carrj-ing  all  before  liini.  In  the  gal- 
leries I  noticed  some  figures  of  Fercngee  males 
and  females ;  I  was  told  that  they  represented  the 
earliest  British  envoys  to  Persia. 

The  walls  were  lined  with  inarble  and  arabesque 
ornaments  curiously  inlaid ;  the  ceiling  partook  of 
the  same  taste,  all  glittering  with  Asiatic  finery. 
The  front  was  open,  and  supported  by  two  columns 
of  black  marble,  about  thirty  feet  high,  in  solid 
pieces,  with  a  wreath  around  them,  curiously  cut. 
These  were  deemed  great  curiosities.  On  lookiug 
■round  on  this  oriental  magnificence,  which  the 
Persians  esteem  to  l>e  "the  wonder  of  the  world," 
the  servants  (and  they  were  numerous)  vere 
anxiously  waiting  to  hear  my  exclamations  of 
astonishment  and  delight. 

Having  trod  my  barefoot  way,  and  expended  all 
my  Persian  terms  of  admiration,  I  next  examined 
iho  "taklit,"  or  throne,  which  was  a  moreable 
pquare  platform,  huge  and  unshapely.  It  Mood 
ree  feci  from  the  ground,  ascended  by 
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many  Bteps.  It  was  all  of  marble,  of  very  fine 
grain ;  the  carving  was  ciirioua,  but  many  of  the 
figures  unmeaning.  It  was  abundantly  ornamented 
with  inscriptions,  and  beautifully  inlaid  with  the 
Arabic  character.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  lube, 
or  jet  tTfau,  which  was  supplied  from  a  fountain  in 
a  recess  of  the  room,  and  was  deemed  a  very 
curious  display  of  hydraulics  by  the  Persians. 
The  farther  end  of  it  was  raised  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  level.  This  was  the  imperial  seat.  The 
whole  is  carpetted  and  adorned  with  small  ivory 
images  when  his  Majesty  is  seated. 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  take  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  Shah's  throne,  once  the  seat  of  Agha 
Mabmoud  Koja,  the  terror  of  Persia.  As  a  mark 
of  special  favour,  I  was  allowed  to  occupy,  for  a 
short  time,  the  "  takht"  of  the  "  Shah  Padi  Shah," 
the  "  Centre  of  the  Universe,"  &c.  It  caused  me 
DO  trepidation  to  mount  the  steps  of  emiiirc,  since 
I  had  been  iiuniliar  with  other  thrones,  and  I  fear- 
lessly squatted  mjraelf  on  the  same  spot  which 
the  royal  loins  had  shortly  before  occupied.  No 
cannons  "bruited  it  to  the  heavens;"  no  slave 
huQg  upon  my  nod ;  but  I  found  it  a  hard,  com- 
IbrtJese  seat,  very  incompatible  with  any  thing  like 
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ease.  Had  I  "  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of  imagi- 
nation, and  stood  on  the  tip-toe  of  power,"  I  could 
have  decreed  "  Off  with  hiB  beadi"  and  thus  have 
played  the  monarch  to  the  full  time  of  oriental 
despotism.  One  thing  I  was  assured  of^  that  I  was 
the  first  "ferengee"  who  had  ever  occupied  the 
throne  of  PetBia. 

The  second  room  was  called  "  outough  almas," 
from  the  crystal  ornaments  heing  formed  diamond 
Ctshion,  with  which  it  is  entirely  covered.  To 
tbis  you  ascend  by  a  flight  of  awkward  steps  from 
another  court  It  has  tilcewifle  a  large  open 
front,  supported  by  pillars  of  wood,  curiously 
painted ;  and  similar  recesses  and  galleries  to  the 
throne-room.  The  walls  have  some  immense 
mirrors,  and  two  large  chandeliers  arc  suspended, 
the  whole  being  English.  The  glass  is  empan- 
nelled  in  vety  curious  shapes,  with  enamelled 
borders,  and  painted  ornaments  of  birds,  roses, 
&c.,  in  every  variety  of  that  oriental  imagery  in 
which  the  Persian  imagination  dcUghts  to  revel ; 
presenting  altogether  a  blaze  of  mirror  not  un- 
worthy the  fervid  description  of  the  "  Tliousand 
and  One  Nights."  The  carpet  was  good ;  tlie 
"nummeds"  thick,  but  moth-tatcn;  and  as  ma- 
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jesty  himself  sports  nothing  beyond  this  in  the 
way  of  funiiture,  it  leaves  me  but  little  to  remark 
apon. 

The  Khan  led  me  to  the  Gulistan,  or  "  the 
Garden  of  Roses,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
Persia,  with  its  bubbling  fountains,  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Here  was  to  be  seen  every  thing  that 
could  enchant — "  the  sweet-scented  rose  that  had 
never  looked  upon  dust ;  the  spring  that  had  never 
been  vexed  by  a  cold  blast."  This  is  the  Paradise 
where  "  the  nightingales  warbled  their  enchanting 
notes,  and  rent  the  thin  veils  of  the  rose-bud  and 
the  rose."  But  I  must  have  done  with  oriental 
imagery,  or  I  shall  never  get  through  this  enchant- 
ing spot,  whose  numerous  tanks  and  streams  of 
wftter  gave  it  a  most  refreshing  coolness.  The 
plantations  of  roses  were  in  full  bloom,  yielding 
to  the  air  a  delicious  fragrance.  I  cuuld  almost 
realise  the  [>oct's  feelings,  "that  it  intoxicated 
the  senses  and  mtule  the  heart  drunk."  Here  I 
must  do  justice  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Peraians,  of  which  the  Gulistan  was  certainly  a 
magnificent  display. 

Fn)m  ihe  "  baulch  kaneh,"  or  window,  which 
is  very  large,  having  openings  both  ways,  did  his 
a  3 
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Majesty  getiemllj  givo  audience  to  the  envoys  and 
courtiers  below,  wlio  were  kept  some  eigbt  or  ten 
feet  from  the  windcwr.  The  "bauieh  kaneh" 
itself  had  notbiDg  particularly  attractive  in  it,  (he 
ornaments  being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  last 
room ;  but  the  carpets  were  better. 

I  now  passed  on  to  the  "  outough  hyenah,"  or 
"  room  of  mirrors,"  which  is  entirely  covered  with 
glass,  including  the  ceiling.  This  waa  principally, 
I  understood,  from  Russia,  ha^-ing  that  ItistrelesH 
hue  for  which  Russian  glass  is  so  distinguished. 
The  chandeliers  were  English,  and  Bome  of 
"  Blade's  beat." 

Tlicn  we  proceeded  to  room  the  fourth,  or 
"outough  bulbul,"  the  ornaments  of  which  were 
of  marble ;  but  from  its  being  filled  with  the 
presents  sent  from  Russia  by  the  late  emperor, 
I  had  but  little  scope  for  obscr^-ation.  The  China 
vases,  the  bronze  ornaments,  the  dingy  cut-glass, 
the  table  and  tea  services  ;  these  formed  a  part  of 
ibc  sundries,  piled  up  in  unceremonious  heaps  in 
this  room.  But  amongst  them  was  a  great  curiosity, 
of  Russian  fabric,  an  elephant  of  solid  gold,  aboot 
twelve  inches  long,  having  a  dial-plate  in  front 
tbie,  with  its  tail  and  tusks,  bring  moved  by  the 
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same  Diachinery,  I  had  heard  of  it  at  Pcters- 
buTgh  as  an  extraordinary  eSbrt  of  Russian  art ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  mach  of,  seemingly,  by  the 
Persiao  monarch,  since  all  these  tilings  were  jum- 
bled together  as  mere  lumber. 

In  the  same  court  stands  a  small  octagon  room, 
colled  the  "  kuJeh  ferengce."  It  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  marble,  and  haa  two  tanks  of  water  in  it, 
looking  more  like  baths  than  any  thing  else.  The 
windows  were  curiously  carved,  and  some  tablets  of 
excellent  Persian  writing  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls. 

I  next  passed  on  to  an  old  building,  where 
stands  a  curioua  structure,  composed  of  sandal 
wood,  sent  to  his  Majesty  from  India,  who  used 
somedtneB  to  occupy  it  when  drawn  into  the  court, 
as  it  waa  built  upon  wheels. 

Playing  the  Paul  Pry  in  all  directions,  I  arrived 
at  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  buildings  nut  yet' 
Ruished,  called  the  "  Aumeneh  Tauj,"  a  fancy  of 
the  Tauj  u  Doulut,  for  a  winter  residence.  It 
was  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and  was  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  small  rooms,  in  rich  variety 
of  glass,  marble,  and  tesselatcd  pavements.  A 
lai^e  marble  "  takht,"  or  slee[)ing-ptacC|  stand:  in 
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the  centre  of  the  court ;  and  here,  under  heaven's 
canopy,  the  moDarch  of  Iran  sometimes  reposed 
hinisclt  This  out-door-sleep  custom  in  the  East 
is  agreeably  refreshing,  and  perfectly  safe  in  a 
climate  which  has  no  night  hnniidily. 

A  large  building  in  another  court  attracted  my 
attention ;  and  here,  aa  I  was  bending  my  way, 
"  Sabre  koon,"  •*  Stop,"  said  the  Khan,  "  it  is 
the  royal  harem."  And  here  (paiiaiog  at  the 
thrcahold)  Uc  the  bones  of  several  of  the  invete- 
rate enemies  of  Agha  Mahomed  Shah,  wliose 
savage  resentment  was  no  otherwise  to  be  gratified 
than  by  trampling  over  their  bones  daily.  This 
savoured  somewhat  of  that  oriental  barbarism  with 
which  Persian  history  so  much  abounds.  * 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  royal  stud,  which  is 
adjoining.  About  three  hundred  horses  were  tied 
to  stakes  in  the  court  yard,  for  iho  benefit  of  air, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  of  exercise,  since  they  had 
some  length  of  rope.  The  oriental  custuni  is,  to 
fasten  the  heels  together  with  large  cotton  ties,  to 

■  It  Uitated  ui/mi,  llut  lhi>  tjmnt,  on  coming  into  Kho- 
nnton  ■*  eoni]uer(ir>  ordered  the  bonei  at  Nwlir  Sfaab  uid  hii 
MMJ 10  b*  dliintnTrd.  vid  curried  to  Tehriui,  uid  that  cbey  wm 
buried  it  thU  doorway.  Wb«t  ■  tini^iilu  ihini  for  reven|e  1* 
thin,  ■orwljr  to  be  cumprebended  by  Ibe  Euivpesn  inind. 
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prevent  their  kicking;  and  in  this  way  they  are 
always  picketted  on  a  journey.  The  Turkoman 
horses  principally  prevailed, — a  bony,  powerful 
animal,  with  more  strength  than  grace  of  action ; 
more  of  the  roadster  than  the  courser.  There 
were  only  a  few  Arabs.  I  have  seen  much  finer 
animals  in  England ;  and  I  apply  this  remark  to 
Persian  horses  generally.  If  that  barharona  cns- 
tom  were  abolished  of  cutting  the  tail,  which  so 
disfigures  an  English  horse,  he  would  5nd  no 
competitor  in  Persia.  "  What  ie  the  extent  of 
hia  ilajestj's  stud?"  I  enquired.  "He  has  foiu* 
thousand  mares  in  one  district,  and  horses  suffi* 
dent  to  mount  an  army." 

This  then  is  the  famous  "  Imarct  Khorshced,'" 
or  "  Palace  of  the  Sun,"  whose  principal  features 
arc  monotony,  simplicity,  and  unosteotation ;  and 
here  sits  on  the  ground,  and  sleeps  on  the  ground, 
the  "Asylum  of  the  Universe,"  a  monarch  of 
fancied  grandeur  far  superior  to  the  occupant  of 
Windsor  Castle,  the  Hermitage,  or  the  Tuileries. 
If  I  were  to  make  comparisons,  I  would  say  that 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  would  scarcely 
here  lodge  bis  gentleman  usher. 

1  aaked  to  see  the  glass  bed  and  the  shawl  carpet. 
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but  these  were  in  the  "  andaroon,"  The  former 
was  included  in  the  presents  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Russia  I  The  idea  of  "  his  most  despotic  ma- 
jesty" reposing  on  crystal  I — Beds  of  roses  (literally 
so)  are  not  uncommon  in  Persia,  but  to  me  they 
would  prove  be(b  of  thorns;  for  I  have  found  the 
odour  so  powerful,  as  to  conduce  to  any  thing  but 
repose. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Khan  with  all  the  "zhamets" 
that  I  was  master  of,  (that  is,  apologising  for  the 
great  trouble  which  I  had  given  him),  I  had  to 
wend  my  way  through  the  bazaars,  to  the  great 
"  maidan,"  or  square,  into  which  some  of  die  palace 
windows  open.  In  one  comer  of  it  was  a  tower  of 
observation,  firom  which  bis  Majesty  is  supposed  to 
witness  the  different  executions.  In  this  square 
was  a  tolerable  show  of  ariillerj',  the  "  to]jaochc8," 
or  gunners,  being  about,  and  the  "  tuffenkchecs," 
or  infantry,  guarding  the  different  gHtes  and  ave- 
nues. The  whole  of  these  buildings  arc  within 
tlie  "  ark,"  or  citadel,  which  is  very  cxtenoive, 
surrounded  by  mud  walls  and  a  dry  ditch,  having 
sundry  drswbridgcsi  &c.  I  nni  (juite  unable  lo 
s]>cak  of  its  cslcnt,  though  I  lodged  within  it  At 
my  first  visit  to  Tehran,  but  was  always  lost  in 
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its  intricacies.  The  varioua  avenues  in  it,  and 
approaches  to  it,  are  tortuous;  pne  may  spend 
days  there,  and  never  find  one's  way  about.  Every 
thing  reminds  you  of  contrivances  against  surprise, 
as  though  treachery  were  stalking  about,  and  all 
means  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  entrances  have 
all  three  or  four  door  ways,  always  puzzling  one 
which  to  take. 

The  bazaars  were  of  the  moat  tumble-down  de- 
scription, and  very  inferior  to  those  at  Tabrcez; 
and  what  makes  them  so  crowded  and  disagreeable 
is,  that  they  become  the  thoroughfare  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another.  Any  description  of 
their  motley  occupants  I  will  not  attempt.  To  go 
trough  them  on  Horseback,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  "faroehes"  to  clear  the  way — to  put  aside  a 
string  of  mules,  donkeys  laden  with  brushwood, 
the  chaunting  dervish,  or  the  importunate  fakeer ; 
the  way  being  so  narrow  that  it  becomes  densely 
rhokcd,  and  the  loud  "  kobardar"  "  take  care," 
being  shouted  in  all  directions.  It  is  quite  on 
indescribable  scene. 

The  "  bummums,"  or  baths,  are  numerous  and 
good ;  these  are  the  constant  resort  of  the  Persians. 
The  Asiatics  arc  very  clean  in  this  respect;  and 
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W  not  to  go  to  the  bath  once  a  week,  would  l^e  deemed 

I  almost  a  dereliction  of  dutj.     Here  the  toe  and 

finger  nwls  of  the  fair  "shireen"  are  stained  with 
ihe  "  hennah,"  or  red  dye,  of  which  ihej  are  very 
proud.  The  Khan  has  his  beard  stained  with 
"  rang,"  or  the  black  dje,  which  is  beautiful  in 
lustre,  and  will  last  some  weeks.  The  luxury  of 
the  bath  is  very  great  in  these  warm  climates,  and 
the  shampooing  operation  grateful  when  over, 
though  I  was  very  restive  under  it,  and  made  the 
vavilt  resound  at  my  ticklings. 

There  arc  no  remarkable  buildings  in  this  city 
of  Tehran  to  claim  attention.  Some  of  the  domes 
of  the  moat^ues  are  imposing  from  their  size  and 

I  bulb  shape ;  but  neitlier  in  the  bazaars  nor  in  the 

mosques,  is  there  any  thing  to  be  compared  with 
such  buildings  at  Constantinople.  These  mud 
regions  present  a  mass  of  low,  flat-roofed  dwellings, 
of  one  uniform  hue  and  height.  All  the  luxuries 
arc  withiii  the  spacious  courts,  tlie  running  streams, 
the  blooming  flowers,  and  bubbling  fountains,  uf 
L  which  the  Persians  are  very  ingenious  in  the  di»- 

K  play.     The  best  house  which  I  saw  at  Tehran  was 

H  the  British  residence,  standing  in  a  Inr^te  garden, 

■  prettily  laid  DUt,  and  abounding  with  fruii^i  and 
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flowers;  there  were  also  extensive  gardens  behind, 
in  which  I  took  my  daily  walk.  Our  envoy  had 
much  improved  his  house  by  a  good  front  of  pil- 
lars and  pediments,  giving  it  quite  a.  West-end 
appearance.  He  ([uite  surprised  the  Tchranis, 
who,  comparing  it  with  their  own  mud  hovels, 
would  exclaim — "  Barikallab" — "  Mashallah  1" — 
"  Excellent — well  done  I" 

That  deeply-rooted  and  inveterate  custom  in  my 
native  country,  of  four-post  bedsteads,  down  pil- 
lows and  well-EtufTed  mattresses,  is  unknown  in 
Persia.  I  query  if  there  be  in  Tehran  more  than 
one  machine  of  this  sort — that  belonging  to  the 
British  Elchee.  On  the  same  spot  of  ground,  the 
Persian  squats,  prays,  and  sleeps;  the  nummed 
of  the  day  is  removed  for  the  nummed  of  the  night, 
which  is  very  simple,  being  somewhiit  thicker: 
this,  with  a  pillow  and  coverlet,  form  their  place 
of  repose. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  city,  "  Where  am  I  to 
sleep?"  was  my  dnt  demand,  haviug  been  awoke 
otit  of  my  nap  as  I  lay  outside  the  gate,  at  the 
threshold,  being  fatigued  with  my  night's  travel, 
and  arriving  before  the  said  gates  were  opened. 
But  the  lodging- pi  aces  I  found  to  be  of  the  most 
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miscellaneoiis  description.  "  Throw  yourself  on 
the  ground  wherever  ^ou  please,"  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  in  conformitj  with  the  general 
custom,  I  found  the  roof  of  the  house  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  berth ;  the  roofs,  as  I  have  observed, 
being  flat,  and  generally  on  the  same  level.  It  is 
here  that  the  evening  society  of  Tehran  congregate, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  witness  what  may  be  seen  at 
a  great  distance — the  various  groups,  sometimes  of  , 
whole  families,  making  their  night  arrangements- 
spreading  carpets,  planting  bolsters,  and  laying 
themselves  in  all  directions  to  cultivate  sleep. 

Nor  should  I  forget  their  "  numaz,"  or  evening 
prayers:  tfae  prostrations,  genuflexions,  and  salii- 
tations  of  bo-  many  ]>eopIe,  whilst  the  "  muzzins" 
arc  inviting  them  trom  the  tops  of  the  mosque^ 
add  much  to  the  grotesqucncss  of  the  scene. 

When  it  was  over,  I  perambulated  my  bounda- 
ries, and  tiKik  a  peep  at  my  neighbours,  who  were 
merely  divided  off  by  a  low  balustrade — in  thia 
way  only  intrusions  being   guarded   against.     I,  ] 
quite  unintending  to  do  so,  was  going  rather  be-  I 
yond  my  boundaries,  when  up  sprang  a  batch  of  ] 
females, — "Fercngee  ame  dasi" — "the  Ferengce 
15  coming ;"  they  waited  for  no  apologies  on  my  I 


I 

I 
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part,  bat  off  they  ran,  and  off  ran  I  too,  deter- 
mined for  the  future  to  "  open  wide  the  portals  of 
prudence,  and  to  close  the  avenues  of  indiscretion." 
Although  I  like  this  independent  mode  of  sleep- 
ing wherever  momentary'  convenience  may  dictate, 
still  it  has  Bomelimcs  its  inconveniences,  which  I 
have  experienced.  I  was  one  night  awoke  by  the 
pattering  of  some  drops  on  m  j  coverlet,  which  was 
any  thing  but  water-proof;  a  smart  shower  (a  most 
onusual  thing  in  Persia)  was  disturbing  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Tehran,  Up  they  sprang  with 
bolsters  and  carpets  in  hasty  confusion,  and  I 
heard  a  Babel  of  sounds  relative  to  their  new 
arrangements,  but  was  too  much  occupied  with 
my  own  to  attend  to  my  neighboura.  I  made 
hasty  retreat  within  the  threshold,  where  I  made 
out  the  night,  the  servant  laying  at  my  feet. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


NIGHT  TRAVEL  IN  PERSIA. 


TuBRB  is  eomethiDg  very  romantic  in  stealing 
tlirough  a  wild  country  as  it  were  by  night. 
Having  made  five  stations  from  Tehran,  aa  far 
09  Ririsbkeen,  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to 
obscure  than  to  expose  ourselves  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  road  had  been  pre- 
viously marked  with  rocky  passes  and  tortuous 
ravines,  which  nature  seems  to  have  planted  in 
Persia,  as  strongholds  either  of  offence  or  defence 
between  savage  man.  A  road  of  this  kind  ia 
therefore  always  deemed  dangerous;  and  the  pru- 
dent traveller,  with  Ills  well-armed  atieudanta, 
makes  his  cautious  survey,  that  the  pistols  and 
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guns  are  in  perfect  readiness,  in  caae  of  any  sudden 
hostility. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  witness  the  mutual 
cautiun  of  two  parties  coming  towards  each  other, 
both  on  the  defensive ;  the  glittering  of  the  fire- 
arms in  the  distance  bespeaks  a  foe,  although  a 
finend;  and  warily  approaching  each  other,  instead 
of  powder  and  shot  they  exchange  the  courteous 
'*  Salome,"  and  "  Alilcom  Salome." 

Every  one  must  go  armed  in  this  country.  I 
was  much  amused  in  this  wild  district  by  our 
gholaimi  crying  out  that  there  were  horsemen 
in  the  distance ;  immediately  the  priming  and  load- 
ing went  on,  and  each  person  looked  lo  his  weapon 
of  defence.  On  galtojiing  towards  oar  expected 
foes,  they  turned  out  to  be  a  party  of  poor  peasants 
on  ase-hack,  who  having  been  plundered  the  night 
before,  at  their  %'illage,  were  seeking  either  their 
cattle  or  the  delinquents. 

Some  of  these  districts  are  occupied  by  the 
Elleauts,  the  nomades,  or  wandering  tribes,  living 
in  their  bluck  tents,  which  are  pitched  accord- 
ing to  pasture  abundance.  From  these  we  kept 
aloof,  fearing  plague,  dogs,  and  robbers.  At 
one  of  their  villages  I  had  considerable  difficulty 


in  gainiog  admittance.  They  bad  had  sufficient 
taste  of  Russian  invasion  to  loathe  every  one  &oin 
that  country,  (indeed,  I  found  this  to  be  generally 
the  case  in  Persia).  They  called  me  "  Ruski," 
•'Moecovite,"  "Pedersuiteh,"  "  Bum  your  fathers," 
and  I  know  not  what.  The  dogs  were  set  at  me, 
and  I  was  not  allowed  to  cross  their  threshold  for 
some  time.  But  an  all-powerful  ai^ument  in  the 
shape  of  money  prevailed — and  what  will  not  this 
do  in  Persia? 

I  found  at  the  next  station,  Koramdereh,  every 
thing  to  compcosatc  for  the  incivilities  of  the  last, 
— all  Persian  smiles  and  courtesies, — with  their 
"  Kush  gelden," — welcome — and  **  Bisnullah,"  in 
proof  of  which  they  lay  a  lamb  at  your  feet,  and 
with  a  knife  at  its  throat,  its  blood  will  be  upon 
yon,  unless  you  avert  the  bacrificc. 

But  I  must  dwell  a  moment  at  this  place,  it 
being  a  lat^  village,  called  the  "  happy  valley." 
Richly  wooded  and  watered,  and  embowered  in  its 
own  groves,  it  bad  a  very  pretty  effect  from  the 
DeJgbbouring  hills.  It  was  on  a  Stmday  morning, 
aImuI  ten  o'clock,  that  1  found  my  way  into  this 
village,  heartily  tired  aflcr  a  nine  hours'  march 
over  a  dr^-  and  thirsty  euiI,  where  there  was  little 
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or  no  water,  and  do  other  herbage  than  that  "  with 
which  a  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
btndeth  sheaves  his  bosom."  Here  I  luxuriated  in 
the  liltlc  "  bauleh  kancb,"  with  an  abundance 
which  waa  a  mockery  to  all  appetite,  of  the  finest 
fruila,  &c.  to  my  heart's  content;  my  only  fear 
was  repletion. 

The  occasion  of  our  night's  travel  was  this; 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  not  long  before, 
the  Elchee's  servants,  who  were  conveying  the 
envoy's  baggage  to  Teliran,  had  been  surjjrised  in 
their  camp  by  a  party  of  marauders,  who  had  car- 
ried off  even  their  tents.  Sir  John  Campbell  im- 
mediately sent  up  a  gholaum  to  Zenjan,  to  the  Khan 
of  that  city,  in  whose  district  it  occurred,  to  require 
instant  redress  for  the  insult  offered  to  llie  British 
mission,  and  payment  for  the  baggage  stole n, 
stating  the  amount.  Tbese  amounts  arc  generally 
exaggerated  by  the  servants,  who  arc  sometimes 
interested  in  the  robbery,  by  giving  information 
to  (he  robbers.  The  Khan,  in  great  alarm  of  being 
displaced  from  hb  government,  pays  the  money ; 
and  then  levys  upon  his  subjects  perhaps  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  to  pay ;  and  they  levy  upon  whom 
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tliey  can.  Thus  they  make  war  upon  eacli  other, 
all  in  the  way  oi'  trade. 

To  avoid  being  taxed  to  pay  Sir  John's  loBses, 
(alias  rohbed),  it  was  docmcd  expedient  to  adopt 
the  night  travel  from  Koramdereh.  Stealing  away 
&oin  this  station  at  midnight,  we  bad  a  difficult 
road  to  pursue,  as  through  the  narrow  ravines  and 
swampy  way  we  crept  on,  afraid"  even  of  the  bark 
of  the  village  d(^5.  These  swampy  ways  were  occa- 
sioned by  irrigating  the  rice  and  melon  grounds, 
which  made  a  night  march  nttlier  difficult. 

I  had  many  a  starlight  lucubration;  the  magnl- 
ficeat  galaxy  in  the  "vast  concave"  of  a  Persian 
sky,  I  thought  I  hail  never  seen  exceeded.  I 
seemed  to  see  palaces  and  arches  in  the  stony 
firmament,  and  so  gurgi-ous  in  light  as  I  ap- 
proached, tliat  frequently  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  iliai  tbcy  were  vJ^^Juns.  This  was  certainly 
to  me  one   of  the   "  thousand   and  one  night&" 

I  recollect  «  similar  dolutfion  once  in  a  midoighl 
march  in  Kussia.  Castles  and  Imttlements  sparkled 
before  me — I  was  constantly  arriving — never  ar- 
rived. I  would  always  fix  on  the  brightest  star  to 
guide  me,  as  it  were,  through  the  night    Keeping 
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it  in  my  eye.  It  seemed  to  promise  protection;  nor 
did  I  ever  lose  it  until  the  broad  glare  of  day 
wiped  it  ont  of  the  firmament.  Anxiously  looking 
for  the  opening  of  the  "  eyelids  of  the  morning," 
the  disappoiutments  were  frequent,  occasioned  by 
the  "  subali  kauzib,"  or  "  the  false  dawn,"  so  pecu- 
liar to  this  coiintry. 

Thus  wendin;;  along,  Hke  culprits  on  forbidden 
soil,  the  "  hufch  of  night"  was  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  the  wary  dogs,  or  the  wakeful  chanti- 
cleer, so  easily  disturbed,  ns  wc  came  suddenly  on 
the  black  tents  of  the  Eieaiits,  by  whom  we  were 
sometimes  challenged  on  the  way;  then  by  the 
careless  muleteer,  who  on  his  donkey  was  leading 
his  string  of  mules,  and  chaunting  away  the  metre 
of  Ssadi,  or  Ferdoosi,  seemingly  with  great  zest. 

The  Persian  poets  arc  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
natires,  that  even  the  lower  orders  are  strongly 
imbued  with  them. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  at  such  time  than 
to  wntch  for  the  first  gleam  of  day,  and  I  would 
sometimes  exclaim  — 

"  Look,  tbe  gentle  da; 

Bt^furc  ihe  whevln  of  PbcehuB,  round  about. 

l)a[>|il«  the  roiy  cut  with  apoti  of  grej." 

But  it  was  the  Bickering  "  false  dawn"  again,  which 
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1  could  not  but  imagine  as  illuatraiivi?  of  the  coun- 
irj'  through  which  I  was  travelling.  These  remarks 
apply  generally  to  those  midnight  movements 
when  at  fiinereai  pace  we  have  to  creep  over  a 
soil,  every  step  of  which  may  be  treacherous;  but 
of  treachery  found  I  none. 

Arriving  the  next  morning  at  Sultaniab,  we 
breakfasted  in  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahomed  Kho- 
dabendeh, — horses  and  all.  The  dome  of  this 
tomb  was  nearly  equal  Co  that  of  St.  Paul's.  There 
it  stood  in  solitary  grandeur,  amidst  a  cnimbling 
village,  the  walls  of  which  were  fest  blending  with 
the  soil  whence  they  sprung.  When  looking  at  the 
seemingly  poor  decrcpid  natives,  it  always  excited 
my  astonishment  how  auch  splendid  buildings, 
occasionally  to  be  seen  in  Persia,  could  have  been 
created  there.  I  could  have  imagined  it  quite,  as 
easy  to  produce  them  by  a  nib  of  Aladdbi's  lamp. 

In  this  extensive  plain  of  Sultaniah  his  Majesty 
hud  a  country  palace  for  his  accommodation,  dur- 
ing  tlie  encampment  of  his  troopt;,  which  generally 
look  place  every  summer.  The  jiasturc  is  eo 
abundant  that  an  army  of  horses  may  fatten  on  it 
■'  I  am  your  sacrifice,"  said  the  Kctkodeh,  aa  wo 

rthc  village ;  however,  the  sacrifice  of  Um 
m 
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lamb  was  sufficient,  and  we  were  soon  regaled  with 
wme  "  kiabobs"  from  its  paDting  sides. 

Pursuing  our  miduight  travel  trom  Sultaniah, 
the  next  station  was  Kush  Kand,  a  very  pretty 
village,  BO  embowered  ia  wood,  and  su  richly 
watered,  that  it  looked  like  a  little  oasis  in  the 
desert  There  is  something  to  me  captivating  in 
s  Persian  village,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
otlier;  amidst  the  most  barren  sandy  surface  which 
this  country  generally  presents,  there  springs  up, 
smiling  in  its  abundance,  a  small  green  spot  on  an 
arid  niaji,  ofl'cring  its  produce  of  honey  and  milk 
(Inil  DO  wine);  then,  after  a  long  and  dreary  ride, 
every  limb  achiug  on  the  saddle,  suddenly  to 
redine  on  the  nummed  of  rest,  and  smoke  the  pipe 
of  cuntentment,  one  chews  the  cud  of  pleasure 
beyond  what  1  can  describe. 

The  Turkisli  villages  arc  generally  so  burrowed 
uodcr  the  ground,  that  but  for  the  stacks  of  corn 
and  heaps  of  dried  dung  fur  fuel,  which  indicate 
habilancy,  you  may  pass  them  unnoticed.  The 
roo&  being  dat,  and  all  covered  with  mud,  the 
uoly  sign  of  occupancy  is  a  small  raised  aperture, 
for  admiaaion  of  light  and  tlie  egress  of  smoke. 
Oo  one  occasion,   when   I   had  just   arrived   at 
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Diadin,  and  bad  sent  Gul  Mahmoud  on  the 
opposite  side  lo  seek  some  stable  for  repose,  on 
his  beckoning  me  across,  I  mounted  as  I  thought 
a  mound  of  earth,  to  make  quick  work  of  it,  not 
two  feet  high.  The  horse  began  lo  plunge,  his 
feel  were  amongst  the  raflere,  and  out  ran  the 
women  and  the  d<^ — "  the  sahih  is  coming 
through  the  roof."  I  produced  such  an  emrate 
that  the  village  was  quite  in  an  uproar,  and  I  had 
great  diificulty  to  disengage  mjself  and  my  beast 
sound  wind  and  limb.  However,  promising  to 
pay  all  repairs,  I  was  installed  at  length  in  a  com- 
fortable stable,  &OQ1  whence  the  chickens  had 
been  just  ejected. 

The  Persian  villages,  on  the  contrary,  have 
all  the  umbrageous  character  of  fertility.  The 
natives  have  generally  a  hungry,  squalid  appear- 
ance, which  is  rather  kepi  up  than  disguised, 
simulatioQ  being  a  leading  feature  in  the  Persian 
character,  the  result,  I  imagine,  of  a  despotic 
government,  llie  genius  of  which  is  to  depress 
all  energy,  to  discourage  industry,  and  lo  stultify 
the  mental  faculties. 

Here  I  saw  them  treading  out  corn  with  the 
oxen.     Almost  every  thing  in  Persia  reminds  me 
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of  biblical  customs.  How  very  patriarchal  is  thial 
So  also  is  their  mode  of  taxation ;  they  pay  no  rent 
for  the  soil,  beyond  that  of  a  tenth  of  its  produce. 
I  mitrked  the  royal  heap  once  or  twice,  which  I 
thought  fell  very  short  of  the  comi>eiing  heaps. 
However,  this  I  left  to  his  Majesty  to  find  out. 
The  most  amicable  division  seemed  to  be  made 
amongst  the  villagers  themeelves,  where  there  are 
no  enclosures  nor  Ivoundaries  to  mark  private 
propeny.  It  is  brought  into  one  common  stock, 
which  is  enough  for  alt.  There  can  he  no  want 
in  a  country  where  the  soil  produces  so  abun- 
dantly  by  irrigation  only.  It  comes  the  nearest 
to  "  a  tueitsurc  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
measures  of  barley  for  a  penny,"  to  any  ihat  I 
have  ever  met  with. 

The  nntives,  tii  the  midst  of  so  much  abun- 
dance, seem  to  \>e  negatively  happy — a  sort  of 
otullifieution  nf  faculties.  I  hear  of  no  crime  nor 
commotion  amongst  them,  and  they  seem  blessed 
with  thai  negative  enjoyment,  the  result  of  minds 
buried  in  the  repose  of  ignorance.  As  I  lay  on 
the  heap  of  com  at  lazy  length,  smoking  my  jiipe 
01  meditation  amongst  the  natives,  Shak*<pcare's 
cntjuiry  occtirred  to  me : 
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II'  liiB  chief  good,  and  market  of  hit  time 

la  but  to  slrcp  and  feed  1  ■  bcoEl !  no  niorr. 

Sure  He  ihnt  mule  u>  with  surh  lirge  discoarop. 

Looking  bcfure  uid  after,  gave  ii&  not 

Tbal  cspabilitj  and  god-like  reason 

To  ruat  in  ua  unused." 
But  mat  it  does  in  the  Persian  villages,  where 
prosperity  depends  much  on  the  Khaa  of  the 
district ;  as,  if  he  be  rapacious,  they  suffer  much 
persecution—  if  liberal  and  just,  they  become  flou- 
rishing and  contented.  To  avoid  the  former, 
they  will  emigrate  to  anotlier  locality; — "the 
world  ifl  all  before  tliem  where  to  choose ;" — the 
mud  walls  arc  soon  raised,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  establish  another  village,  whilst  the 
crumbling  remans  of  those  which  they  have  left 
bc$])eak  tyranny  and  opprcseion. 

The  natives,  although  serfs  to  the  Shah,  are 
nnt  traustcrablc  with  the  rillagca,  ns  they  are 
in  Russia;  ihcy  are  in  nominal  slavery,  without 
being  slaves — I  mean  as  property.  It  is  true  the 
Shah  may  swallow  them  alive,  if  he  likes;  but 
he  never  does  to.  The  emigration  of  the  native* 
ht  a  cause  of  strife  sometimes  amongst  the  neigh- 
iKturing  Khans,  since  population  produces  wealth. 
Whore  the  [woplc  arc  so  few,  os  compared  to  the 
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extent  of  teirltoiy,  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
subjects  being  inveigled  away,  although  they  have 
no  power  to  prevent  it.  I  attended  once  a  court 
of  pleas  on  this  subject,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  amusing.  The  ragged  groups — the  voci- 
fcrotis  defendants,  when  charged  with  stealing 
away — and  their  rejoinders  of  oppression  and 
cruelty — it  was  a  scene  for  an  Ht^rth.  "  What 
dirt  ha%-e  you  been  eating  ?  make  your  face  white 
if  you  can,  you  llaremzadeh,"  said  the  Khan. 
"  I  have  cat  dirt,"  says  the  fellow ;  then  crouching 
before  his  chief,  afraid  of  the  bastinado,  "  My  Uver 
has  become  water,  and  my  soul  has  withered  up." 
There  is,  too,  that  passiveness  about  them 
which  is  equally  amusing,  and  the  order  to  "give 
him  the  shoe,"  is  as  quietly  received  as  it  is 
promptly  obeyed  by  the  faroshes,  who,  taking  off 
ihcir  iron-hecl  slipper,  give  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
mouth  as  not  only  to  cut  short  the  ai^piment,  but 
Bomctimes  to  smash  in  the  teeth  of  the  argufier. 
This  order  of  the  court  is  pretty  effective,  and 
frequently  ends  the  assize ;  but  "  turn  up  his 
heels"  is  deemed  a  still  sounder  ailment. 

Some  of  the  villages   are  walled,  and  flanked 
with  towers ;  and  in  the  "  chummun,"  or  meadow 
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districts,  where  tlie  pasture  is  rich  and  abundant, 
they  drive  out  and  bring  back  their  numberless 
flucks  and  herds  morning  and  evening,  always 
housing  them  in  the  stables  at  nighl.  TTiey 
appear  to  have  quite  a  personal  attachment  for 
the  brute  beasts — a  sort  of  family  compact.  I 
recollect  particularly  at  the  village  of  Dubalabad, 
a  very  large  and  flourishing  district,  where  we 
arrived  rather  late  in  the  evening,  just  as  the 
natives  were  housing  their  cattle — the  lowing  of 
the  oxen — the  bleating  of  tlie  sheep — the  noise 
of  the  d(^s,  as  this  army  of  animals  made  their 
march  into  it.  It  was  a  most  pleasing  rural  scene 
— there  was  something  patriarchal  in  it.  I  could 
&ncy  Laban  and  RelKcca,  Isaac  and  Leah  amongst 
the  villagers.  This  is  an  invariable  custom  in 
Persia, — that  of  housing  the  cattle  every  evening. 
They  durst  not  leave  tliem  exposed  at  night  in 
an  imenclosed  country ;  they  would  be  not  only 
subject  to  stray,  but  to  be  abstracted  by  their 
neighbours.  There  can  be  no  security  where  there 
are  no  lows,  and  no  confidence  but  in  caution. 

Most  of  the  villages  have  "mcnziU,"  or  poet- 
bouses,  for  tliG  traveller;  and  if  he  be  of  any 
importance,    the    Retkodcb   comes   to   pay   him 
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a  visit,  followed  bj  a  motley  train  of  villagers,  in 
their  rough  garb  of  sheep-skin  coats,  and  badly 
slippered  (their  rags  are  deemed  a  protection 
against  spoliation  and  oppression),  who  advance 
by  degrees  to  the  Kban's  mat,  and  welcome  him 
with  the  "  Kush  gueiden,"  but  never  presuming 
to  sit  without  his  invitation.  Then,  when  xbe 
pipe  is  produced,  and  sometimes  the  coffee  (but 
this  latter  is  a  most  special  favour),  he  seems  to 
bask  in  the  Khan's  countenance,  and  entreats 
pennission  "  to  rub  bis  forehead  at  bis  threshold." 
The  PereiaDB  are  very  abject ;  they  take  bold  of 
the  hem  of  your  garment,  and  entreat  permission 
to  kiM  the  dust  off  your  feet.  Their  civilities  are 
overwhelming,  tbeir  language  fascinating;  for  who 
ia  there  that  does  not  like  to  be  told,  "  My  eyes  arc 
enlightened  by  seeing  you?"  But  their  creed  is 
that  of  Ssadi :  "  Truth  is  an  excellent  thing  when 
it  suits  our  purpose,  but  very  inconvenient  when 
otherwise.'*  Shivery  is  their  atmosphere  ;  they 
despise  all  other  government.  I  can  easily  un- 
derstand this,  since  every  claas  exercises  the  same 
desfwtism  to  tljeir  dependents.  Had  the  Shab 
been  in  the  village,  the  Khan  wonid  have  licei 
pro«mtiog  bbnself,  and  playing  the  same  part 
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the  Ketkodeh  was  now  performing  towards  him  ; 
and  when  he  quits  the  Khan's  presence,  he  acts 
the  despot  to  those  below  him ;  and  so  the  comedy 
goes  on  &om  one  class  to  another,  each  content  to 
become  the  elsvc,  that  he  may  in  his  turn  play 
the  monarch. 

From  Rush  Kand  to  Nickpy  '^^  a  short  stage, 
where  I  arrived  early  iii  the  moniing ;  anil  the  only 
accommodation  I  could  find  was  a  three-walled 
shelter,  without  any  roof,  which  had  beeu  taken 
down  for  fire-wood  by  the  troops  passing  that  way. 
Theec  are  complete  destructives,  having  full  licence 
to  help  themselves  wherever  they  come ;  which 
they  do  without  mercy,  having  no  regular  pay. 
Being  without  commi^aiiat  or  clothing  stores, 
they  may  be  deemed  merely  a  marching  rabble, 
kept  together  by  dint  of  the  bastinado ;  a  host  of 
locusts,  wasting  and  destroying.  The  poor  villa- 
gers fly  ^m  their  approach  as  from  the  pestilence. 
Tliey  had  completely  sacked  this  village,  and 
with  difficulty  did  I  find  supplies  from  Nickpy  to 
Si-rshcm. 

There  is  no  country  so  abouiiils  with  ruins, 
perhaps,  aa  Persia;  partly  occasioned  by  plague, 
partly  by  oppression;   the  mud  wsJls  soon  outlt 


awaj  into  their  nsdve  soil,  there  being  no  cement 
of  any  kind,  nor  straw  to  bind  them.  Here  I  met 
another  "  ktifelah  "  of  pilgrims,  similar  to  the  one 
already  alluded  to  as  the  Mcshedccs,  bearing 
the  MahomedaD  standard  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
hand  of  Ali.  Some  of  the  females  were  seated  in 
"  l(ajawah§,"  a  sort  of  panniers  slung  over  the 
horse,  jnal  large  enough  to  take  a  woman.  They 
must  be  nicety  poised,  and  the  unequal  weight  is 
generally  made  up  Ity  a  lai^c  stone.  I  need  not 
say  they  are  well  covered  over  with  a  shawl  or 
wrapper,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  occupani. 
When  1  first  saw  these  things,  and  had  no  idea  of 
the  panniers'  contents,  I  enquired  of  the  muleteer 
what  he  was  convej-ing  so  carefiilly?  "  Zan  ast 
Sahib."  "  A  woman!"  I  exclaimed.  Up  starts 
the  female,  not  only  to  my  great  astonishment,  but 
nearly  upsetting  her  companion  on  the  other  side. 
I  do  love  ihe  vagabondising  about  in  the  Persian 
villages,  which  I  have  done  for  months  at  a  time ; 
and  so  fascinated  was  I  with  this  rustic  life,  thai  I 
had  a  notion  of  beeoming  a  Ketkodch  myself! 
This  wish  was  somewhat  cooled  by  what  1  saw  at 
Sardaha,  where  his  authori^  went  for  nothing 
is  a  trifling  dispute  amongst  the  natiTes;  tor  an 


object  of  but  email  value  they  came  to  broken 
heads  and  bloody  strife.  So  earnest  are  the  Per- 
sians in  every  thing  that  regards  pelf,  that  the 
combatants  fought  furiously  for  a  coin  of  small 
amount.  The  incident  amused  me.  For  money 
they  have  such  an  "  itching  palm,"  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  trust  even  confidential  servants. 

Still  I  liked  to  be  amongst  the  Persians,  and 
memory  loves  to  dwell  on  my  Asiatic  travel. 
Sometimes  breakfasting  on  a  grassy  knoll  by  the 
brook's  side,  the  wallet  is  turned  out  for  some  cold 
rice  of  yesterday's  meal,  the  village  supplying  bread 
and  "moss"  or  sour  milk — a  most  delicious  beve- 
rage. I  like  this  original  mode  of  feeding:  there  is 
something  so  unaffected  in  partaking  of  such  simple  | 
supplies;  nature  is  sustained,  not  loaded  with 
food.  Sometimes  with  bridle  in  hand,  the  horse 
grazes  at  my  feet,  or  presumes  to  dispute  with  m« 
the  grass  which  I  occupy,  whilst,  at  laiy  length,  I 
am  smoking  my  pipe  of  case.  How  superior  all 
this  to  the  artificial  misnamed  luxvriea  of  life  I —  I 
the  servants  in  the  distance  greedily  swallowing 
the  remains  of  yoiu'  meal ;  then  girding  on  their 
pistols,  adjusting  the  bridles,  and  giving  notice  ' 
of  being  ready  to  depart. 
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Fbom  the  prince  to  the  peasant  tlie  vice  oi 
avarice  prevails  to  an  emiDent  degree  in  Persia. 
Money  is  not  only  the  great  lever,  but  the  very 
Etamina  of  existence  in  this  country ;  and  the  love 
of  it  ia  30  engraved  in  the  Persian  character,  as  to 
amount  to  a  perfect  absorption  of  thoughts  and 
ideas.  I  trace  this  to  the  despotic  sway  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  over  his  subjects.  The  acqui- 
sition  of  riches  may  be  deemed  dangerous  in 
Persia,  and  the  victim  is  often  marked  out  for 
spoliation,  sometimes  for  death.  The  tenacity  of 
keeping,  and  ingenuity  in  concealing  money  is 
remarkable  amongst  the  Persians.     I  have  seen 
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them  clothed  in  rags;  I  have  trayelled  with  seem- 
ing mendicants,  to  whom  I  thought  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  to  be  a  charity — the  lining  of  bia  pack- 
saddle  being  at  the  time  stufled  with  ducats. 
never  saw  any  people  in  whom  the  love  of  money 
so  inherent.  To  overhear  their  conversations, 
it  is  all  about  "  pul" — money ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  all  enquirers  from  whence  they  draw  their  sup- 
plies, being,  aa  they  are,  without  gold  or  silver 
mines,  and  the  balance  of  trade  being  so  much 
against  Persia,  as  to  require  horse-loads  of  ducau 
being  sent  by  almost  every  Tatar  to  Constanti- 
nople. On  my  firat  arrival  in  Persia,  there  was  a 
very  alanning  scarcity  of  gold,  owing  to  the  heavy 
contributions  imposed  by  Russia  us  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  late  war,  amounting  to  eight  crorea 
of  toiuauns,  or  about  three  millions  sterling. 

The  governor  of  Maniga,  Jafiicr  KouU  Khan, 
died  during  my  stay  at  Tnbrecz,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  possessed  immeuse  wealth.  The  custom 
nf  burying  money  in  the  grctund  is  not  unusual  m 
Persia,  and  in  this  way  it  was  reported  that  b« 
had  deposited  laifce  sums.  Whilst  on  his  death- 
mat,  being  informed  that  bis  remaining  days  could 
be  but  &w,  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
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reveal  the  place  of  its  mteiment.  Some  creditors, 
therefore,  became  clamorous,  and  he  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  tlie  Ameer  y  Nizam,  that  he 
should  die  in  peace  from  their  importunities.  His 
father  had  been  known  to  have  buried  large  Bums 
of  money  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  to  have 
murdered  the  servant  that  accompanied  him,  to 
prevent  disclosures.  So  decided  was  the  public 
opinion  that  Jaflier  Kouh  Khan  had  large  treasures 
deposited  in  the  ground,  that  the  government 
authorities  commenced  a  search  after  his  death, 
assisted  by  the  Amccr  himself.  Long  and  fruitless 
was  tlic  search— nothing  was  found;  bis  servants 
were  bribed — were  threatened,  but  with  the  same 
result;  and  at  length  were  cruelly  bastinadoed, 
in  the  huj>e  that  they  would  divulge  that  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  What  a  system!  the 
tuils  and  anxieties  which  one  man  expends  to 
acquire  the  "  operant  poison,"  another  expends 
to  consign  it  again  to  the  bowels  from  whence 
it  came. 

Nothing  touches  the  compassion  of  majesty  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  money ;  it  is  irresistible ;  it 
is  money  which  raised  him  tu  the  throne ;  it  is 
money  which  kec{>6  him  there,  il  may  be  said ;  it 
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will  purchase  every  thing  within  his  gift,  even  life 
itself,  of  which  many  instances  are  related  in  Per- 
sian history.  Hia  late  JIajesty,  Futtee  Ali  Shah, 
was  very  ingenious  in  extracting  money  from  his 
subjects.  Does  the  King  want  to  build  a  palace — 
he  dips  into  his  subjects'  pockets  for  the  ways  and 
means ;  does  he  mean  to  marry  either  of  his  sonn — 
all  "tlie  pomp  and  circumstance"  must  I«  pwd 
for  by  the  people.  In  this  way  they  almost  curse 
the  "  sadir,"  as  it  is  called,  or  public  requisition, 
when  proclaincd  by  the  herald  of  despotism.  Has 
he  received  some  miraculous  cure  from  the  "  ha- 
keem bashi" — immediately  he  sends  out  to  the 
villages  to  announce  the  miracle — "  inshallah," 
help  me  to  pay  the  doctor.  Presently  two  or 
three  thousand  tomauns  are  collected ;  but  only 
one-half  goes  to  the  doctor,  the  remainder  finds  its 
way  into  the  royal  treasury. 

Ingenuity  ia  tortured  to  feed  the  royal  avarice, 
which  will  even  extend  so  low  that  Majesty  would 
make  the  rounds  of  the  bBzaars  occasionally  to 
see  what  he  could  pick  up.  "  Very  good  clolh 
— the  King  would  like  a  coat  of  this;"  with 
prolijund  humility  at  the  honour,  it  is  imme- 
'liately  delivered  to  the  attendants.     In  this  way 
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he    sometimes    levied    contributions    to  a  great 
extent. 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  tlie  best  historian  that  we  have  of 
Persia,  of  the  late  Shah's  ingenious  contrivances 
for  getting  the  money  out  of  his  subjects'  pockets : 
amongst  others,  that  be  would  sometimes  challenge 
some  of  the  Khans  of  the  court  to  shoot  at  a  mark 
for  a  certain  sum,  [Krhaps  the  amount  of  four  or 
five  hundred  tomauns.  Of  course  the  royal  honour 
can  never  be  declined,  and  MajeSty  must  have  the 
first  shot.  He  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 
marksman ;  yet,  lest  he  should  fail,  and  so  large  a 
sum  being  at  stake,  some  contrivance  was  neces- 
sary to  put  it  beyond  risk.  The  sheep  is  brought 
out  at  a  great  distance,  its  leg  is  tied  with  a  long 
rope,  held  by  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  confi- 
dence uf  the  King,  who  is  instructed  the  moment 
he  fires  to  pull  down  the  animal,  as  though  it  had 
dropped  dead  by  the  ball.  The  distance  is  too 
great  for  the  Kbuns  to  be  supposed  to  see  the 
royal  rute,  although  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  it  before  be  goes  to  the  field.  In  this  way 
Majesty  has  won  many  a  wager  from  his  Khans, 
delighted  at  the  success  of  bis  wonderful  stratagems. 
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But  practices  of  a  more  disgracoful  nature  were 
sometimes  resorted  to,  to  replenish  the  royal  cof- 
fers, and  the  contagious  example  infects  not  only 
the  members  of  goremraent,  but  extends  lo  almost 
all  classes  of  society;  even  traps  of  vice  are  laid  to 
catch  delinquents,  that  the  virier  may  profit  by 
the  penalties ;  of  which  many  disgusting  instances 
occurred  during  my  being  at  Tehran.  Intrigues, 
on  a  larger  scale,  emanate  from  the  court:  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  what  iniquities  are  plaimed, 
with  a  view  to  taxation. 

The  British  residence  was  robbed  during  m^ 
stay  in  Persia,  though  not  at  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Elcbee.  An  English  colonel's  lady  was  plun- 
dered of  property  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
tomauns.  Complaints  were  immediately  made  to 
the  Zelli  Siiltaun,  Uio  governor  of  Tehran,  and 
to  the  Vizier,  requesting  (hat  ihe  thing  might  be 
enquired  into,  and  the  money  paid ;  but  nothing 
was  done;  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  Vizier 
had  profited  by  the  robbery. 

Sach  is  the  fallen  state  of  honour  and  principle 
amongst  the  Persians,  that  civil  roblicry  is  no 
crime:  the  end  always  justifies  the  means;  so 
that  money  is  obtained,  no  matter  bow.     Inge- 
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iiujty  in  this  way  is  a  merit.     M Khan, 

the  governor  of  Rcaht,  being  very  rich,  the  King 
wanted  to  extract  some  money  from  him ;  but 
having  no  fair  pretence  for  so  doing,  he  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  friglitening  him,  as  it  were,  out 
of  his  government,  by  saying  he  had  been  offered 
one  hundred  thousand  tomanns  by  another  Kbau 
to  instal  him  into  it.  "  Be  jan  y  Sliah  raust  asL" 
By  the  sou!  of  the  King  'tis  true.  "  I  am  your 
aUve,"  said  the  Khan ;  "  I  am  your  sacrifice," 
and  so  he  certainly  was  to  this  extent,  being 
obUged  to  pay  the  money. 

Another  instance  was  related  to  me,  and  well 
authenticated.  A  Khan  was  dismissed  from  his 
government  in  Aierbijan  by  Abbas  Meerza.  He 
applied  to  tbe  King,  and  offered  him  forty  thou- 
sand tomauns  to  be  reinstated  in  his  government. 
"Barikallah,"  said  his  Majesty,  "Beahcr  Shall," 
by  the  King's  head  we  will  make  his  tiice  white. 
A  "  rackum,"  or  royal  order,  was  promised  for  the 
Khan's  reinstatement ;  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  "  reckam"  given.  The  Khan  was  so  flattered 
with  the  King's  condescension,  that,  (o  use  hie 
own  meUphor,  "  he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  bowl 
of  vanity,   and   (ls   its  contents  )iaased  over  the 
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palate  of  exultation,  they  tilled  hb  heart  with 
arrogaDce  and  his  bowels  with  ambition."  Mount- 
ing the  stirrup  of  impatience,  and  vaulting  into 
the  saddle  of  hope,  he  presented  his  "  rackum"  to 
the  prince.  Who  shall  paint  ius  astonishment 
when  the  prince  refused  to  obey  it  I  "  Laullab  a 
ilullab,"  said  he,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God," 
and  then  following  it  up  with  "foozoel,"  "gho- 
raumsang,"  fool,  scoundrel  "  Bern,"  be  off;  and 
he  was  threatened  with  the  bastinado.  Returning 
once  more  to  the  King,  be  complained  bitterly  of 
this  treatment,  and  was  only  ridiculed  as  having 
any  fault  to  find — the  "rackum"  had  been  granted 
according  to  promise,  and  it  was  for  him  to  con- 
tend with  the  existing  authorities.  The  prince 
was  so  exasperated  at  the  Khan's  application  to 
the  King,  that  he  invited  him  back,  with  fair 
promises  of  remuneration,  and  then  pill^cd  him 
of  every  thing  he  had,  took  away  from  bim  his 
villages,  and  sent  him  into  exile- 
Persian  finances  are  much  deranged  in  this 
way;  they  grant  what  ia  called  a  "hugct"  on  a 
particular  district.  These  are  generally  payable 
just  after  harvest  time.  If  the  bill  cannot  be  paid 
in  money,  ihey  [tay  it  in  com  i>r  other  produce. 
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Thia  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the 
debtor  or  creditor.  Gel  what  you  can  is  the 
general  order  of  the  day  where  money  is  so 
scarce.  The  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer's  budget 
must  be  of  rather  a  mificelleneoim  description  here, 
particularly  of  income.  Instead  of  post-office, 
excise,  tea,  it  is  wheat  and  barley,  straw  and  rice. 
I  only  know  that  his  exchequer  bills  were  at  a 
terrible  discount  when  I  was  at  Tabreez,  amount- 
ing almost  to  fifty  per  ccnL  The  merchants  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  since  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  in  asking  for  paymeoL  Tliey 
wilt  grant  orders  sometimes  on  the  customs,  and, 
perhaps,  the  farmer  of  the  customs  will  accept  it 
at  long  date.  In  the  meanwhile  he  is  removed, 
and  the  new  comer  recognises  none  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  predecessors. 

It  is  wonderful  the  labyrinth  these  people  get 
into  by  their  crooked  ways,  when  a  tenth  part  of 
the  labour  would  suffice  in  the  straight  juith. 
The  remote  parts  of  bia  Majesty's  empire  some- 
times get  into  a  very  diaoi^anised  state,  entirely 
respecting  "the  ways  and  means;"  and  they  take 
such  desperate  measures  to  raise  the  said  "  ways 
and  means"  as  are  quile  unknown  iu  other  pans 
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of  the  world.  This  occurred  during  my  sojuum 
in  Persia,  at  Bushirc,  where  coosiderable  wealth 
was  accumulated,  belonging  to  merchants  uid 
others,  in  tiic  transit  of  goods  from  Indi^  The 
resident  merchanta  were  known  to  be  very  rich, 
and  these  considerations  offered  a  tempting  bait 
to  those  who  were  stroi^r  than  they. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  find  organised  bands  of  plunderers, 
and  in  this  affair  they  conducted  themselves  most 
systematically.  A  large  party  of  them  went  dowD 
to  Bushire ;  indeed,  an  irreeislible  force  to  any 
thing  which  the  inhabitants  could  oppose  lo  them. 
Individuals  paraded  the  town,  offering,  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  to  certain  rich  jieople,  protection  for 
their  property  from  the  plunder  about  to  take  place. 
Some  of  them  yielded  to  (his  exaction,  and  were 
actually  so  protected;  whilst  their  less  fortunate 
ueigbbours  lost  their  all.  A  Jew  stood  out  to 
I  make  a  very  hard  bargun ;  they  asked  him  one 

I  hundred  tomauns;  be  offered  them  twenty,  and 

I  !»o  on  tu  fifty,  but  would  go  no  farther ;  the  con- 

■  sequence  was,  that  he  lost  ultimnlcly  ninny  thou- 

I  mods  of  tomauns.     Bushirc  was  liicmlly  tacked. 

H  Forty  persons  arc  said  to  have  been  killed,  and 
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ninety  persons  wounded.  Property  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  a  desperate  and  ferocious  gang,  gloating 
over  their  prey,  although  stained  with  so  much 
blood. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  gang  had  been 
organised  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  governor 
of  Shiraz ;  although  he  did  not  personally  head  it, 
he  was  its  founder,  and  shared  the  produce  of  its 
infamy.  Such  was  the  an-^lit  of  the  day.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  his  Persian  Sketches,  tells  of  a  certain 
Khan,  who  when  he  first  viewed  the  wealth  and 
extent  of  Calcutta,  exclaimed,  *^  What  a  fine  place 
for  plunder!" 
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This  is  the  name  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
Hegira,  and  is  the  Lent  fast  of  the  Persians.  It 
was  instituted  thus  by  Mahomet: — *^  The  month 
of  Ramazan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran 
was  sent  down  from  heaven,  a  declaration  unto 
men,  &c.  God  would  make  this  an  ease  unto  you, 
and  would  not  make  it  a  difficulty  unto  you,  that 
ye  may  fulfil  the  number  of  days  and  glorify  God, 
for  that  he  hath  directed  you,  and  ye  may  give 
thanks.''  Its  commencement  (in  February)  was 
governed  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon ; 
the  moment  the  brilliant  crescent  shows  itself  in 
the  heavens,  the  gun  fires,  and  the  fast  commences, 
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and  lasta  for  forty  days,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set, 
which  is  always  announced  by  the  tiring  of  a 
gun ;  when,  even  if  the  hand  is  in  the  pllatf,  in 
a  moment  feeding  is  suspended. 

The  worehippcre  of  Mahomet  now  flock  to  their 
mosques: — I  hear  the  Muzzins  calling  the  Azan 
from  the  roofe  more  distinctly  than  usual — "  God 
is  great,  come  to  prayers,  and  ask  forgiveness  of 
yma  sius.  I  summon  you  with  a  clear  voice." 
Seenuiiglyi  at  this  season,  greater  ardour  prevails 
in  all  tlicir  religious  services.  I  see  the  good  Mus- 
Bclmans  sitting  about  in  the  bazaars,  and  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  reading  aloud  their  Koran,  and 
somclitncs  the  dervishes,  with  their  stri[>ed  conical 
caps,  ornamented  with  passages  from  their  scrip- 
tures ;  tijey  are  to  be  seen  cbauntijig  with  the  most 
holy  fervour  from  that  book,  of  which  they  boast 
that  its  influence  has  extended  beyond  the  scrip- 
tures «f  the  Messiah,  and  that  now  a  hundred  and 
forty  miliions  uf  people  acknowledge  its  sway, 
and  are  governed  by  its  doctrines  I 

Really,  it  is  a^tuuishing  to  see  the  zeal  which 
animates  these  people,  literally  "  pressing  forward" 
to  their  temples,  and  without  any  advcntitiou§  aid 
of  Koran  Societies,  &c,  to  keep  alive  tlio  flame  ot 

TOfc,  I.  It 
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religious  love ;  but  a  sort  of  soul-absorbing  interest, 
superseding  all  otber  interests.  I  have  seen  the 
merchant,  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  duties,  draw 
the  book  from  his  pocket,  elevate  it  to  his  fore- 
head, then  kiss  it,  and  begin  to  read  aloud,  or  to 
chaimt  from  its  inspiring  pages — nii  matter  who  is 
present.  No  false  shame  is  felt  at  his  being  thus  seen 
engaged  with  the  Prophet;  it  is  the  breath  of  life 
to  him ;  a  good  Musselman  will  tell  you  not  on^ 
how  many  words  but  how  many  letters  it  contains. 

Then  again  as  to  prayer,  five  times  a  day,  where- 
ever  ihey  may  be,  at  noon  or  at  sun-set,  down  they 
drop  on  their  knees,  and  begin  their  prostrations 
and  genuflexions,  turning  towards  Mecca,  kissing 
the  carpet,  and  with  the  utmost  humility  proving 
iheuisclves  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  impostor. 

I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  at  this  on  my 
fi«l  day  in  Persia,  which  was  at  Makoo.*     Vic 

'  A  Ivgt  pMnt[ngtirilie  wonderful  cave  nrMnkoo.bf  Colonel 
HoDtcilh,  U'u  uhililivd  at  Somcnci  Hoiim  in  1(<30.  llii*  tin- 
IDOiiac  tavcni  ta  mid  tu  be  in  bresdlli  morv  llinri  ■  tliiiuund  fe*l, 
•nil  in  drpUi  sboul  «ii  himilred  fert.  tuflliHeiit.  on  an  vuirrgvnry. 
tu  lurlnur  all  Ihe  pupulatiou  of  ftlakou.  The  ruul  tu  It  Waa 
mutl  difficult,  liy  a  «orl  of  corkscrew  bm«iiI.  uii  wliirli  I  could 
Kirrdjr  krtji  my  saddle.  Moat  lerriGc  niouiiUun*  uvrrhung  tl, 
givinR  it  an  air  of  ronuntic  terroTi  theie  contained  galleriM 
■counbla  tfnljr  bf  ropn.aiullirtcilwa*  Hudtbs  Kban'a  tti^nma 
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were  invited  by  the  Khan  to  dine  with  him,  where 
I  first  heard  the  doleful  sound  of  the  Muzzin, 
without  understanding  it,  and  immediately  down 
dropped  the  Khan  on  his  knees,  and  began  pray- 
ing. He  experienced  frequent  interruplionB  from 
his  senanta,  &c,,  to  which  he  would  reply,  and 
then  pray  on  again.  So  he  went  on  for  half  an 
hour,  I  drinking  in  the  wine  of  astonishment  all 
the  time, — this  being  my  first  initiation  to  Maho- 
medan  worship. 

I  have  been  often  amused,  when  going  round 
the  walla  of  the  city,  to  witness  the  groups  of 
people  watching  the  declining  sun,  half  famished 
«  it  were,  and  actually  suJfenng  from  want,  at 
least  of  their  darling  tchibouk ;  but  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  trnnsgress  the  commands  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  .\rmeaians  also  have  their  fasts  at  this 
season ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  those  well 
conversant  with  the  subject,  that  they  not  only 
carry  it  to  the  Ihm/iold  of  starvation,  but  over  the 
threshold,  anil  that  they  have  even  died  under  the 
penance '.  It  were  endless  to  narrate  the  numerous 
instances  wliich  came  before  me  of  Mahumedan 
seal ; — they  taught  me  this  humihsting  truth,  that 
k3 
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such  is  unknown  to  the  followers  of  the  Messiah 
in  my  own  country ;  and  I  could  not  but  reflect 
that  Mahonicdan  zeal,  with  Christian  faith,  would 
build  up  such  a  religion  as  would  adorn  hU  tem- 
ples, and  trample  idolatry  in  the  dust. 

"  Ob,  for  a  Christian  fidlh,  witb  Pagan  zeal. " 

It  is  Dot  uncommon  fur  the  Musselmans  to  get 
their  Koran  by  heart  I  Where  shall  we  find  this 
among  professing  Christians  with  their  Scriptures  ? 
It  is  astonishing  to  notice  the  difference  between 
the  cold  calculating  Protestant,  who  ekes  out  his 
religious  duties  with  Sunday  observances,  merely 
to  pacify  his  conscience,  and  the  religious  feeling 
intcrmiscd  with  the  customs  of  the  Persians  I 
Their  Koran  seems  to  be  the  only  reigning  _^»Ai(»i 
amongst  them ;  it  is  their  spiritual  food ;  they 
enjoy  it,  lliey  feed  ui»on  it ;  and  so  fur  as  I  can 
judge  trom  their  external  duties,  of  chanty  and 
pr&ycT,  it  is  the  very  animus  of  their  existence. 
Docs  the  prince  wear  any  ornaments  on  liis  jwrson 
— they  arc  culled  "  amuleUt,"  or  charms,  principally 
of  the  cornelian  stone,  bcautifiilly  engraved  with 
Koruii  inscriptions.  Thus  the  doctrines  and  pro- 
mises of  the  IViphct  pervade  e\l  their  institatioiu^ 
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even  in  the  minute  details  of  domestic  life.  Does 
the  Mahomcflan  summoit  you  to  dinner — it  is  with 
a  "  Bismillali,"  in  "  the  name  of  God ;"  when  he 
has  done,  it  is  with  an  "  AJham,  dulillah,"  "  thanks 
to  God ;"  does  he  contemplate  a  journey — it  is 
with  "  Inshullah,"  "  please  God ;"  does  he  take 
lea*'e — it  is  with  "  Khocia  hafiz  shumn,"  "  may 
God  take  you  to  his  holy  protection ;"  and  so 
on,  literally  fulfilling  the  Apostle's  commands, 
"  whether  ye  eat  or  diink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

When  shall  we  see  nominal  Christians  following 
this  Mahomcdan  fashion  (if  I  may  so  term  it)? 
Prayer  and  praise  a  fasliion  I  the  Bible  a  fa.shion ! 
when  shall  we  see  oiir  armlets  and  liracclets  adorned 
with  Bible  inscriptions  ol"  "  rejoicing  in  hope," 
"  patient  in  trih illation,"  &c.  The  Mahomedans 
would  have  more  shame  to  have  it  known  that  they 
had  emitted  prayer,  than  the  professed  Christiao 
would  that  he  had  daily  performed  this  duly;  and 
as  to  their  sabbatha,  they  begin  them  on  the  pre- 
vioiia  evening;  and  bo  far  from  any  exclamation 
with  them,  "  what  a  weariness  it  is;  when  will  the 
Mibbnth  be  over,  that  we  may  set  forth  com  and 
sell  wheat ;"   on   the  contrary,   they  arc   eagerly 
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presang  forward  to  enjoy  its  privileges.  Here  the 
moolahs  are  in  the  market-places,  praying  amongst 
the  people,  and  testifying  from  their  scriptores — 
"  there  is  hut  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  hia 
prophet," 

This  is  particularly  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  Ramaum.  I  have  been  often  stopped  in  the 
bazaars  by  the  crowds  of  people,  flocking  towards 
the  mosques,  at  the  cry  of  the  muzzins.  I  bad 
many  a  difficult  question  to  answer  Hadji,  who 
was  curious  to  know  as  to  our  Ramazan  customs 
in  England.  "  What,  eat  and  drink  all  day  1"  said 
he ;  "  no  morning  prayers,  no  church  going !  and 
this  is  your  boasted  religion  which  is  to  over- 
flow a  world  I"  and  he  scorned  me  with  the  term 
Ghiaour,  which  is  the  reproach  in  this  country, 
where 

To  be  ■  Chri>ti«!i  and  the  nninc  of  Chrisl. 
1 1  on  abomiiution." 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  introduce  religion 
into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would  clog  their 
operations,  and  tliat  it  cannot  be  associated  with  this 
world's  engagements.  But  In  the  mirror  of  travel 
I  have  seen  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  me  that  rcB- 
gious  duties  might  and  should  be  the  primary  work 
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of  all  men.  This  is  evidenced  before  me  in  the 
Mahomedana.  Does  the  soycreign  preside  over 
the  destioics  of  the  empire  irith  less  zea\  and 
vigour  for  having  first  implored  the  blessing  of  the 
"  King  of  kings,"  whose  vic^erent  he  is?  Does 
the  statesman  come  to  the  council  board  with  less 
power  of  intellect  for  having  first  enqiured  of  the 
Ruler  of  all  things  whether  they  should  go  up  to 
Ramoih  Gilead  or  forbear?*  Does  the  captain  of 
the  host  go  forward  with  less  assurance  of  victor; 
for  having  imjilorcd  the  aid  of  the  God  of  battles  ? 
I  might  extend  the  enquiry  to  the  lawyer  at  the 
bar,  the  merchant  in  the  counting-house,  or  the 
mechanic  at  his  bench.  I  would  say  with  the 
Mahomedans,  let  roligiou  pervade  every  profession 
and  pursuit  in  lite;  it  will  strengthen,  invigorate, 
and  purity  the  mind. 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  "  shame  bum  my  cheek 
to  cinder,"  at  being  twitted  by  a  Mahomedan  with 
our  cold,  frigid,  Protestant  worship,  as  compared 
with  their  animating  zeal,  which  at  this  season  of 
the  Ramazan  was  so  moving  the  followers  of  Ma- 
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•  Tb*  only  blessing  which  I  remember  being  invoked  on  the 
national  coumriln  (iiidependeni  of  the  Lilurgy)  it  on  thnt  of  the 
porpatUiunenL 
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hornet  I  (iiid,  too,  that  in  the  Greek  church 
religious  observances  are  mixed  up  with  all  their 
institutions,  civil  and  political;  the  armies  never 
march  except  headed  by  the  priest.  I  recollect 
once  attending  the  Russian  camp  at  Erzroume,  at  a 
grand  fL-te,  on  account  of  some  victories  of  General 
Faskevitch ;  the  priest  headed  the  ranks,  and  pub- 
licly  gave  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles ;  the  soldien^ 
bareheaded,  responded  with  their  Hallelujahs,  and 
the  whole  army  joiued  in  the  Tc  Deum  of  thanks- 
giving. I  never  heard  a  service  more  impressive 
and  instead  of  the  noisy  ebullitions  of  a  riotous 
Goldlery,  they  had  converted  their  camp  into  a 
cathedral — their  shouts  into  praises. 

The  zeal  of  the  Mahomedans  is  further  evinced 
in  erecting  temples  to  their  God.  As  I  lay  on  my 
mat  in  tlic  caravansery  at  Kazvinc,  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  my  neighbours:  a  wutcr-mclon, 
some  rice,  and  *'  kiabobs,"  roasted  sausages,  formed 
the  daily  repasts  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  met* 
chants  in  Persia ;  but  their  ambition  was  expended 
on  a  large  mostiue,  which  they  were  building  lo 
the  glory  of  their  prophet ;  I  saw  it  in  its  incipient 
state,  with  fine  promise  of  a  splendid  stnicturc. 
Thejr  contented  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
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life;  in  order  to  nourish  their  religion  with  their 
wealth. 

The  bazaars  at  this  season  of  the  Ramazan*  are 
dressed  up  mth  peculiar  gaiety,  and  abound  with 
fruits,  "  gezenjibin,"  or  manna,  and  a  variety  of 
CBndicd  mixtures,  rather  indigestible.  The  fast  is 
succeeded  by  a.  feast ;  many  people  eat  by  night 
and  sleep  by  day ;  the  abstinence  of  the  morning 
is  amply  made  up  by  the  feed  of  the  evening. 

•  Thii  ib  the  Muon  of  our  RsmuMn  or  Lent,  which  in  all 
eouiurtn  in  w  reapectcd,  except  in  Bnglanil.  1  have  mixed  with 
■Imoft  every  Mct,  and  ac(|uunle<l  mjselt  with  Iheir  creeda,  fraia 
thv  Gb«U«  tu  the  Moslem,  wilh  sll  uf  whom  ihij  bsi  is  ■  pro- 
minent feature — «nd  wbil  do  I  find  in  m;  onn  counlry?  It  i« 
true  the  churches  or  opened,  but  do  I  lee  the  people  Backing  to 
ttwm,  like  the  Mahomednns  to  their  mosquei  L  Where  it  their 
ptutice  of  charily,  lelf-denial,  coming  out  from  the  world,  &c  j 
and  are  the  command*  of  the  Messiah  lo  rigidly  obeerrcd  is  are 
iboH  of  the  Prophet  amongtt  his  people?  The  legiglatnre  once 
inttffered  to  dose  the  portals  of  dissipation  during  the  paaiiuu 
w*ek  i  the  tune  power  has  opened  ihem  ^ain  lo  ma«(|uijig«  and 
revellinpi.  at  which  the  Mosli^ma  would  revolt  at  any  leaion. 
Fbtthertnore,  a  member  of  ibe  luine  legislature  once  proposed  to 
deseerale  the  Sabbath  to  the  level  of  other  da;*'  The  moulabs 
irould  luvc  pruschbed  him  (torn  the  n 
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DcTBiNO  my  stay  in  Persia,  that  awfiil  event 
look  place  at  Tehran,  of  massacring  the  Russian 
ambaasador,  M.  Grybydoff,  and  all  Ids  suite, 
(saving  M.  Maltzoff,  a  secretary,  and  three  Cos- 
sacks,) being  thirty-nine  in  number.  Tie  Peruan 
history  scarcely  presents  so  barbarous  an  outrage 
on  humanity ;  nor  need  I  narrate  the  circum- 
stances, which  were  soon  after  so  ably  set  forth 
in  "Blackwood's  Magazine."  It  was  a  atorm  c^ 
&natic  fiiry,  raised  by  the  moolahs,  which  swept 
away  these  devoted  victims.  Islamism  was  sud 
to  be  in  danger ;  the  Ghiaours  had  insulted  their 
reli^on,  and  never  was  the  fiiiy  of  the  Pernan 
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populace  supposed  to  have  been  bo  escitecl  as  bj 
ihosc  provocations  offered  by  the  Russians,  The 
government  had  no  power  to  check  the  sanguinary 
impetuosity  of  the  mob — they  tlid  their  utmost. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador brought  upon  himself  this  heavy  judgment, 
principally,  I  believe,  occasioned  by  wicked  ser- 
vants around  him.  Yet  this  cannot  be  offered  as 
BQ  excuse  for  one  of  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous 
tragedies  ever  committed  in  any  nation,  on  those 
who  clainictl  its  hospitality  and  protection. 

The  Shah  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Abbas 
Meerza,  detailing  the  events,  and  requiring  hb 
aasisiaoce.  Having  procured  copies  and  transla- 
tions of  this,  and  of  other  royal  letters  on  the 
Buhject,  they  may  be  deemed  interesting,  since 
they  have  never  appeared  iu  print,  and  are 
strictly  from  the  Fersiau  documents  now  in  my 
poaaesston. 


*Vom  All  Shah.  daUd  6lK  SharboH  (lit  March,  l&2y;. 

"  The  condition  of  blcc<)ing  hearts  who  can 
tell  I  your  feelings  n-ill  participate  witli  mine. 
This  courier  1  send  by  the  express  orders  of  his 
Mnjesty,  which  if  1  do  communicate  to  you,  how 
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can  1  anticipate  your  sorrow  and  grief;  if  I  do 
not  I  am  in  peril  of  ihe  King's  command.  What 
I  am  desired  to  do  I  am  bound  to  perform.  The 
Russian  ambassador,  wbftn  he  arrived  in  this  city, 
every  civility  due  to  him  on  tlie  part  of  the  King 
and  government  was  shown,  and  all  the  chief 
officers  of  the  court  occupied  themselves  in  think- 
ing how  they  might  please  him  and  send  him 
back  satisfied ;  likewise  as  regards  his  personal 
comforts,  that  he  might  give  a  good  account  of 
the  impressions  he  had  received.  Many  implea- 
eant  circumstances  originating  with  the  ambassa- 
dor, the  court  passed  over  in  compliment  to  him ; 
amongst  others,  that  of  two  Armenians  who  had 
murdered  a  Mahomedan,  and  took  refuge  in  his 
bouse,  and  the  King  forgave  tbem  for  his  sake. 
A  Geoi^ian,  by  the  name  of  Roustum,  a  servant 
of  the  ombaseador,  who  had  been  brought  up  from 
his  infancy  aa  a  slave,  had  done  many  offensive 
things.  A  few  characters,  similar  to  him,  were 
taken  by  the  ambassador  as  his  servants  and 
guides;  their  behaviour  was  vi-ry  disgusting  to 
the  public,  they  imimscd  on  the  ambassador  by 
blsc  accounts,  and  did  ever^-  thing  to  irntato  the 
two  govenmicnta   by   wrong   information.      The 
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following  is  an  instance: — A  person  of  the  royal 
Kajar  tribe  (as  the  literal  translation  has  it,  '  hav- 
ing an  illness  in  his  nose,'  meaning  want  of  sense), 
who  s{>caks  random  phrases,  the  ambassador  took 
him  to  his  house  by  the  advice  of  Rouatum,  from 
whom  he  heard  every  thing  abusive  of  the  King 
and  his  government,  which  he  was  encouraged  to 
9|>eak.  Mccrza  Yhacoub,  an  eunuch  and  chief 
manager  of  the  Andaroon,  for  many  years  a  Mus- 
sclman,  and  in  the  employ  of  the  King,  formerly 
■n  Armenian,  who  was  bought  as  a  slave,  was  for 
a  long  time  a  trustworthy  servant,  but  latterly  he 
had  stolen  cash  and  jewels  to  a  lai^  amount,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  ambassador'a  house.  The 
King  «aid  he  would  present  him  to  the  ambas- 
Kodor  if  he  wished  it,  but  the  property  must  he 
returned.  The  ambassador  replied,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty must  recover  it  by  law ;  the  government 
made  no  objection  to  this,  but  were  disposed  to 
do  HO.  Mcerza  Yhacoub,  being  protected  by  the 
ambassador,  having  referred  to  a  court  of  justice, 
was  convicted  of  the  theft.  He  then  publicly 
blasphemed  the  Prophet,  and  abused  the  King  to 
the  whole  court:  he  also  began  to  abuse  the 
people  as  well  as  the  government.     Every  one  in 
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the  city  felt  indignation  at  this  act,  and  would  not 
eadure  it.  Id  the  midst  of  these  afTaiis  the  am- 
bassador's servant  came  to  inform  him  that  there 
were  two  women,  formerly  brought  from  a  Turk- 
ish province  as  slaves,  in  the  house  of  AUaya 
Khan  Kajar ;  that  they  were  Georgians,  ood 
wished  to  return  to  their  country.  The  ambas- 
sador demanded  them  instantly,  but  the  Khan 
told  him  they  were  brought  from  the  Turkish 
provinces,  and  not  Georgians  ;  bo  would  not 
admit  these  reasonings,  and  insisted  on  their 
being  given  up.  The  Shuh  finding  himself  cau- 
tious, not  to  offend  the  ambassador,  ordered  Allaya 
Khan  to  send  the  women  with  his  servants,  that 
the  ambassador  might  question  them  personally, 

tand  find  that  they  were  not  Georgians.  By  the 
order  of  the  King  he  did  so ;  but  the  ambassador 
sent  the  servants  back  and  kept  the  women.  The 
custom  of  the  country-  is  never  lo  pennit  a  woman 
to  temain  in  a  strange  man's  house,  wliich  attaches 
disgrace  to  them  and  their  family.  Besides  keep- 
ing; the  women,  it  hap|>ened  that  Mceisa  Yhacoub 
had  an  evening  party  amongst  the  servants  of  the 
■mbaassdor,  lUiil  that  he  brought  a  low  wonuui 
to  the  house  ;  the  Armenian  women  wtre  iheu 
■ I 
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brought  to  join  this  mixed  party  of  Russians; 
they  began  to  sigh  and  grieve.  The  people  felt 
TCry  much  the  grievances  wliich  these  two  women 
suffered  till  the  morning;  many  applications  were 
made  by  the  servante  of  Allaya  Khan  to  give  up 
the  woraen,  which  was  refiised.  The  first  dispute 
took  place  between  the  ambassador's  guurds  and 
these  servants,  which  guards  were  Persians.  A 
quarrel  ensued,  after  which  a  mob  collected,  but 
the  ambassadors  friends  and  hia  servants  began 
and  killed  a  few  of  the  mob  with  their  swords  and 
dieir  guns.  The  friends  of  the  dead  collected  and 
raised  a  greater  mob ;  the  news  reached  the  King's 
palace.  The  moment  it  occurred,  ray  hunililc  self, 
with  two  or  three  thousand  men,  proceeded  to  the 
spot.  We  made  all  baste.  Aa  we  proceeded,  we 
began  to  beat  our  way,  to  c)ueU  the  people,  till  we 
reached  the  ambassador's  house ;  but  the  business 
was  finished :  all  I  could  do  was  to  save  one  of 
the  ambassador's  secretaries,  and  three  of  the 
Cossack  guards.  I  brought  them  through  the 
midst  of  the  mob  and  saved  them ;  all  the  rest 
were  killed;  and  the  guards  of  the  King,  who 
were  posted  at  the  ambassador's  house,  and 
did  their  utmost  to  protect  it,   were   all   killed. 
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From  thirty  to  forty  of  the  men  with  me  were 
wounded,  but  I  had  rather  they  had  been  all 
killed  than  that  this  business  should  have  taken 
place.  By  my  God  and  the  salt  of  the  King, 
1  had  rather  myself  and  children  had  been  all 
killed,  than  thus  shamefully  to  stand  before  you. 
I  do  not  know,  when  this  letter  reaches  yuu,  and 
you  know  its  contents,  in  what  condition  you  will 
find  yourseIC  Ilis  Majesty  says,  *  from  the  re- 
volving of  the  heavens  this  has  taken  place."  I 
am  here  with  the  ambassador's  fir^t  secretaiy,  to 
whom  the  King  makes  his  apolc^es  and  attempts 
at  condolence,  and  you  wiU  do  so  Ukewi!»e  to  the 
English  ambassador  and  the  Russian  ch!e&  that 
arc  there :  make  all  apologies  you  can,  and  send 
A  person  off  to  Teflis,  to  explain  the  pro|X!r  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless,  the  whole  empire  of 
Persia  is  bashful  and  ashamed  at  this  event;  but 
we  wish  them  to  know  that  our  servants  were  not 
knowing  of  it ;  in  any  way  that  you  think  fit  to 
apologise  do  not  fail  to  offer  ihem." 

The  Prince  tmmediatelv  scut  off  a  letter  to 


*  Tbe  PfnUiM  have  ui  idea  ihii  ibe  huvena  n 
thai  nth  duogc  |iroi]ui-r*  hii  fvrnr,  ■nd  according  to  lb«  d( 
af  tlic^  Konn  thpy  uv  fnuliiti. 
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GeDeral  Paskevitch,  at  Tefiis,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  fafter  enumerating  his  lilies  with 
many  compliments,  &c.)  "  As  beiog  much  con- 
fused and  surprised  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the  un- 
happy event  which  has  taken  place,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  ojwd  the  gate  of  conversation  to  you. 
Mr.  Amburger  was  here  (the  Russian  consul  at 
Tabreez),  and  he  has  witnessed  otir  present  state ; 
of  course  he  will  explain  to  you  to  what  degree  we 
arc  grieved  and  confounded ;  that  we  were  willing 
for  all  our  brothers  and  all  our  families  to  l>e  sacii-  . 
ficed  than  that  such  a  stain  should  remain  on  the 
country.  You,  I  hope,  will  judge,  this  is  not  a 
thing  any  human  being  coidd  have  thought  of,  or 
that  means  would  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it ; 
bnt  it  is  a  business  so  sudden  and  accidental,  done 
by  the  low  and  ignorant  i>eople  of  the  town,  and 
their  shameful  deeds  are  left  to  our  future  days. 
But  at  tliis  moment  all  the  government  servants, 
and  all  ihc  chiefs  of  the  town,  are  in  grief  and 
mourning  at  the  event,  and  the  King  has  a  thousand 
grievous  thoughts  for  the  same.  To-day,  on  the 
)7tli  Sharlion  (February),  his  august  firmaun  has 
reached  from  Kalifat  to  our  graceful  selves,  and  a 
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strict  command  from  hb  Majesty  respecting  this 
event  to  receive  yoiir  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
by  the  same  to  judge  in  what  way  we  are  to  justify 
oiu'selves  in  the  presence  of  your  Emperor ;  to 
receive  it  from  you,  and  by  this  to  present  the 
event  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Agreeably  to  the 
order  of  the  King  we  have  written  this  to  you,  and 
have  sent  Meerza  Alacsood  to  your  presence,  that 
he  may  on  this  matter  consuh  you,  and  if  you  think 
proper  tliat  Meerza  Macsood  should  proceed  on 
to  Peteraburgh  with  the  letter  to  bis  most  bigb 
Excellence,  the  great  and  supreme  Emperor  of 
the  Russias,  &c  The  letter  from  the  King  of 
Kings  to  the  benign  Emperor  with  apologies  will 
follow  by  Mr.  Maltzoft",  in  order  to  reach  the  im- 
perial gate  of  his  Majesty :  but  tlie  King's  orden 
arc  these,  that  the  Persian  government  has  por- 
cbascd  the  (Hendsbip  of  the  ntissian  government 
with  heart  and  soul,  from  which  bis  Majesty  would 
not  withhold  bis  hand.  Tehran  and  Petersburg 
be  considers  under  one  government.  If  such  cir- 
cumstance had  happened  at  Petershui^b,  of  course 
the  diiefe  would  have  taken  some  course  to  remedy 
iL  We  expect  you  to  let  us  know  what  plan  would 
be  attempted  in  the  case,  widiout  considering  (but 
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we  are  separate  goveraments,  that  we  should  exe- 
cute your  advice  without  any  change,  that  we 
should  act  upou  this  advice,  and  after  doing  so  to 
apolc^ise  for  the  deed  which  had  been  done  at 
Tehran,  that  we  should  not  leave  the  government 
under  the  load  of  shameful ii ess.  However,  the 
circomatancc  of  the  event  which  has  happeaed  this 
year  has  afTected  me  the  most  from  six  sides  (the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world).  I  have  melancholy  grievances,  but  as  you 
with  your  pure  heart  and  kindness  of  nature 
brought  to  a  close  every  thing  last  year,  I  expect 
from  your  usual  frankness,  that  this  affair  will  be 
concluded  amicably,  so  as  to  convince  his  Imperial 
Majesty  that  we  were  not  at  all  aware  of  it,  and  it 
was  without  our  knowledge  or  wish.  He  must  be 
convinced  that  the  Persian  government  will  do 
their  utmost  to  puiiish  with  vengeance  the  indi- 
vidnab  committing  this  oSence,  and  that  none  of 
them  will  be  spared.  His  Majesty  is  exerting  him- 
flclf  to  do  away  from  him^lf  this  shamefiil  transac- 
tion, and  to  receive  from  the  Russian  government 
ibcir  assurances  of  satisfaction  for  what  he  has 
done.  Mucrza  Macaood  will  explain  to  you  wholly 
on  the  subject.'' 
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From  the  Shah  of  Pertia  to  his  MR  Abbtu  Meerza. 

"  My  auspicious  aad  blessed  son, — I  am  »t  a 
loss  to  report  to  you  concerning  the  changeable- 
ness  of  tliis  revolving  sphere.  Glory  to  God  I  what 
wonderful  accidents  may  sometimes  happen.  After 
that  Meerza  Grybydoff,  the  ambassador  and  the 
inde[>endcnt  minister  of  the  excellent  government 
of  Russia,  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  we  were  glad 
to  find  his  arrival  to  be  the  means  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  we  treated  him  with  every  iwssible 
IctndneBs  and  hospitality,  to  please  bim  l>cyond 
every  thing,  at  the  ditferent  courts  held  by  his 
Majesty,  by  various  attentions  and  enquiries,  and 
he  took  his  leave  exceedingly  pleased  and  con- 
tented. By  wmw  unexpected  folly  of  Meerza 
Thacoiib,  some  delay  takes  place  at  his  departure ; 
at  length  the  affair  comes  to  this  sort  uf  wonderful 
disgrace,  and  there  hajipens  some  circumstances 
which  nobody  lias  yet  seen  to  happen  in  this  go- 
Temmcnt,  nor  lias  imagined  it  could  ever  happen. 
It  would  never  come  to  my  mint!  that  the  lower 
class  uf  the  metropolis  ever  could  or  would  become 
the   means   uf  such    iinpmdenl   conduct.     After 
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Meerza  Vhacoub  went  to  the  ambassador  to  seek 
his  protection,  the  ambassador  sent  him,  accom- 
panied by  Mecrza  Yani  Khan,  to  Eich  Akase,  or 
the  chief  eunuch  of  the  seraglio,  with  a  message 
that  ve  are  going  to  take  Meerza  Yhacoiib  with  us. 
Some  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  those  who 
dealt  with  Meerza  Yhacoub,  then  complained  to 
his  Majesty  that  Meerza  Yhacoub  is  concerned 
with  the  money  affairs  of  the  treasure,  and  the 
management  of  trade  with  the  hareni  and  tiie  tren- 
eurr ;  and,  so  &r  as  we  cim  see,  at  least  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  tomauns  of  the  money  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  hia  hands  at  present.  Ilifi  Majesty  was 
pleased  lo  command  that  they  should  detain  him 
till  all  should  be  discharged — his  accoimts  settled, 
and  the  different  affiurs  in  which  he  is  concerned, 
thcQ  he  might  be  given  up  to  the  ambassador. 
From  our  respect  to  the  ambassador,  and  being 
always  wiUing  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  we  com- 
nunded  thai  no  one  should  interfere  ft-ith  Mecrza 
Thacuub  at  present,  and  let  him  be  sent  back  to 
the  ambassador  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador  he  may  settle 
his  accounts ;  in  short,  it  was  delemiincd  that  they 
Aoiild  go  to  the  law  the  next  day.   When  Mecrza 
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Yhacoub,  accompanied  by  ihc  people  of 
bassador,  was  tit  the  court  of  law  iu  the  presence 
of  the  judges  and  moolahs,  and  some  of  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  nictropoiis,  he  began  to  insult  both 
the  religion  and  the  government ;  his  impertinent 
B]icecli  terrified  and  afflicted  both  high  and  low, 
aud  a  great  disturbance  arose  amongst  the  people, 
wherefore,  in  the  capital  of  Islam  this  degree  of 
insult  should  he  offered  to  religion ;  but  as  the 
people  had  seen  the  degree  of  kindness  of  hia 
Majesty  and  the  nobles  towards  him,  they  bore 
Lis  insults  for  a  time,  and  remained  silent  In  the 
meanwhile,  two  women  from  the  court  of  Mooth, 
who  had  formerly  become  prisoners,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  general,  were  demanded  by 
tlic  ambassador,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were 
persons  of  Kirklcsia,  notwithstanding  the  inspectors 
had  enquired,  and  knew  perfectly  weU  that  they 
were  not  so.  Yet,  as  the  ambassador  desired  to 
enquire  personally,  we,  in  order  to  comjily  with 
his  wishes,  commanded  tluit  the  two  women  should 
be  taken  to  the  ambassador,  and  that  he  might  do 
80  and  send  them  back  again  ;  they  were  taken — 
be  entguired  and  knew  that  lliey  were  not  Russiia 
subjects,  and  yet  he  would  not  send  ihoni  back. 
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and  kopt  tbem  fur  a  pledge  for  some  uncertain 
prisoners  which  he  claimed,  however  much  he  was 
desired  to  send  back  these  women,  who  for  many 
years  were  Moslems — and  whenever  we  know  of 
any  prisoners  whom  you  mention,  wc  will  send 
ibcm  to  you — this  was  do  use.  The  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  the  women,  who  were  highly  dis- 
pleased and  dishonoured  at  being  in  his  house, 
reached  the  bearing  of  ibe  people,  and  became 
the  means  of  increasing  tlie  tumult ;  yet  trom  the 
leaf  of  the  punishment  of  his  Majesty,  no  on« 
showed  any  boldness  in  it.  It  happened  that  on 
the  night  of  the  same  day  of  the  transaction,  some 
of  the  people  of  the  ambassador  had  seized  a  woman 
in  the  street,  and  had  carried  her  off  violently ;  and 
had  insulted,  the  siiiuc  day,  one  of  the  syeeds  at 
the  public  bazaars  beyond  every  thing.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  lower  oi-ders,  and  the  rest 
of  the  community,  in  a  mob  (washing  their  bands 
with  their  souls),  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
ont  the  women  from  the  bouse  of  the  ambassador, 
unexi>ecic'dly  attacked  his  house ;  and  on  the  otbcr 
liand,  the  people  of  the  ambassador  and  bis  guards 
opposing  the  people,  they  killed  four  or  five  Mus- 
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Bclmans  with  the  blows  of  the  muskel  balls,  and 
wounded  severaL  The  people  on  seeing  the  bodiea 
of  the  wounded,  would  not  be  pacified  by  any 
thing,  nor  listen  to  their  moolahs,  and  the  veiy 
children  of  the  town,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the 
ignorant,  with  clubs  and  stones  in  their  bands, 
ascended  the  roof  and  gate  of  the  ambassador's 
house ;  the  soldiers  of  the  ambassador,  and  amongst  ' 
them  were  some  of  your  ser\'ants,  Siilynian,  tlie 
nephew  of  Eich  Akasi,  and  others,  who,  by  com- 
mand of  his  MajcBty  had  carried  a  message  to  the 
atnbassadur  from  his  uncle,  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affair  in  question.  By  some  fatal  a 
dent,  a  blow  reached  the  Eichee  himself,  who  was 
lulled,  and  this  disgrace  was  brought  upon  our 
government.  At  tirst,  when  riic  report  was  brou^t 
I  to  his  Majesty,  the  children  of  the  Prince  Zclli 

L  Sultaim,  my  chief  guard,  with  the  cavalry  of  the 

B  guards,  and  the  rest  of  my  servants  then  at  the 

V  court,  were  sent  for  the  pn-vcntion  of  this  disluri> 

H  ancc,  but  the  excitement  of  the  mob  was  to  such  i 

H  a  degree,  that  they  could  not  quell  it.     Moreover, 

H  the  lower  onlers  in  thii*  revolution  insulted  and 

■  abused  Zelli  Sullaun  himself;  and  at  last  the  up-  I 
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roar  of  the  mob  extended  so  far  that  the  gates  of 
the  palace  were  clofed,  but  the  soldiers  of  the 
guiirds,  and  the  servants  of  Zelli  Sultaun,  were 
■bio  to  do  BO  far  as  to  save,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, the  first  setTctary  and  three  others  of  the 
amtHissador'a  8crvaDt&  IIis  Majesty  is  puzzled 
why,  and  astonished  that,  notwithstanding  the  wil- 
lingnejs  which  our  mind  cultivated  between  the 
treaty  of  these  two  governments,  these  wonderfid 
lliiogs  should  hap]>en,  and  particularly  such  as 
hae  never  happened  before  in  this  government — 
the  uproar  of  the  mob  and  the  reeoliitton  of  the 
ignorant  people  have  never  had  any  connexion 
with  this  government.  Now  and  then  news  would 
reach  ua  from  other  governments,  that  the  people 
had  eet  up  some  revolution,  having  done  so  and 
HO,  dismissing  some  minister,  or  changing  the 
government.  We  arc  always  smprised  and  asto- 
nished (o  hear  how  the  affairs  of  sovereignly  may 
be  carried  on  with  these  difficulties.  In  those  days 
when  Hadji  Khaiib  Khan,  ambassador  from  this 
govcmmcnl,  was  killed  in  India  by  some  accident 
of  this  sort,  we  would  not  Ijelieve  al  first  that  it 
waa  not  done  inlcniionally — till  we  experienced  the 
kiiidticsa  of  the  English  government,  and  beheld 
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the  firmness  of  their  promise  and  contract;  thea  ■ 
wo  became  assured  tlie  accident  happened  provi- 
dentially, not  intentionally.     However,  the  grief 
and  anxiety  wbicli  have  found  their  voice  to  our  . 
royal  mind,  will  not  conie  into  any  description  bjj 
writing,   and  I  need  not  explain  and  rcpresenl 
them.     We  value  the  friendahip  and  treaty  of  tl 
government  more  than  you,  my  son,  but  our  a 
is  beyond  expresaion  at  this  accident,  because  the  " 
publication  of  the  circumstance  will  be  the  cause 
of  disgrace  to  this  government.     Although  no  sen- 
sible man  would  expect  this  sort  of  outrage,  yet 
we  deem  it  necessary  that  we  should  inform  that 
son  his  exellency  Meerza  Ambui^cr  is  there — yottl 
must  inform  him  of  the  truth  of  this  perfectly.    W|l 
do  not  consider  any  difference  between  these  two 
I  govertnnents  in  regard  to  our  friendship  and  union. 

I  Tehran  and   Sl   PetcrKbiu-gh  are  the  same— let 

I  them  suppose  that  this  accident  has  happened  in 

fc  that  metropolis,  not  in  this— and  whatever  they 

H  would  do  in  such  a  case,  we  will  do  the  i 

H  accortUng  to  any  two  religions  or  laws  of  cid 

H  government.     Whatever  punishment  is  to  be  iih^ 

H  fiicled,  or  rccom^iense  given,  we  lu-e  perfectly  ready 

V  to  do  so ;  aud  moreover,  certainly  die  regards  of 
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the  friendship  and  the  cultivation  of  the  contract 
are  beyond  any  thing  in  our  consideration ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  this  disgrace  from  our  government  is 
our  duty,  and  we  sliail  do  it  The  bodies  of  the 
Russians  are  all  buried  with  due  respect  to  them, 
and  we  have  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  the  secretary  and 
others  eaved.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  wc  have 
puninhed  already  in  some  degree,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  are  expecting  to  receive  some 
intelligence  from  that  son  concerning  the  accom- 
plisliment  of  eome  reparation  for  this  accident  by 
Meerza  Amburger;  and  we  are  about  to  send  the 
deputy  ambassador,  accompanied  by  Kazan  Alik- 
lium,  with  an  auswer  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
Emperor,  with  royal  firmans  to  General  Paslte- 
ritch  within  three  days ;  these  people,  being  pre- 
sent, having  witnessed  the  transactions,  they  can 
state  the  truth  better  than  any  one  else.  In  short, 
we  demand  assistance  of  that  son  in  reparation  of 
this  disgrace." 

His  Majesty's  Gaeette  of  this  horrible  outrage 
being  so  very  copious,  leaves  me  but  little  to  add 
respecting  it.  The  ambassador,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Persia,  had  made  himself  very  obn 
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at  the  court  of  Tabreez  in  variouB  ways — amongst 
others,  that  of  coining  into  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  with  dirtj  boots,  thereby  spiling  his  carpets, 
than  which  notliing  can  be  tnure  offensive,  and 
which  only  ihc  courteous  urbanity  of  an  Abbas 
Meerza  would  overlook.  At  Zenjen,  on  hia  way  to 
Tehran,  he  took  upon  himself  to  interfere  amongst 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  subjects,  to  the  extent 
of  tying  up  and  punishing  most  severely  a  Maho- 
roedan,  for  having,  as  he  said,  inveigled  away  an 
Armenian  woman ;  in  which  there  was  no  truth. 
Thb  gave  such  ofTence  to  the  people,  that  they 
began  to  complain  of  their  Shah,  that  he  had  not 
power  to  protect  them  against  the  Muscovite 
infidels.  At  Kazvine  he  did  the  same,  offering 
protection  to  all  the  renegadoes  of  the  government, 
and  interfering  amungst  the  Georgians  and  Armi 
iiians  in  such  a  mnnncr,  that  the  people  were  (]uite 
I  indignant  at  his  conduct ;   and  be  was  Ecrioiislj 

h  advised  to  leave  the  place,  or  they  would  not  answer 

H  for  his  personal  safety.     The   remainder  of  the 

H  ciitaalrophe  is  told  by  the  Sliah. 

H  The  guard  sjtoken  of  liy  his  Majesty  consisted 

H  ttf  A  hundred  men  from  ihc  choice  troops  of  tb* 

H  Shah.     Tlie  women  alluded  to,  as  Iwing  dctuni;d 

^ I 
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all  night,  were  most  barbarously  used  by  the  Riis- 
aixns;  in  the  rooming  they  Bed  from  the  house 
almost  naked,  running  through  the  streets  im- 
ploring to  be  revenged  on  the  iniidcls.  This  at- 
tracted a  large  crowd  of  the  people,  who,  inflamed 
by  their  cries,  went  towards  the  ambassador's  house, 
(iiU  of  rei'enge  for  the  injiu-ies  they  had  received. 
The  guards  (already  alluded  to)  fired,  and  killed 
six  of  the  Musselmans;  this  excited  the  mob  to 
tlie  greatest  fury ;  the  bodies  of  these  true  be- 
lievers were  taken  up  and  exposed  at  six  different 
mosques;  the  moolahs  made  use  of  them  to  excite 
the  people  to  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  to  revenge  the 
spilling  of  Mahomedan  blood  on  their  murderers 
ihc  Muscovites. 

A  body  of  thirty  thousand  people  had  now  con- 
grcgalctl  together,  with  an  inflammable  feeling 
which  nothing  could  resist,  and  such  a  tide  poured 
towards  the  ambassador's  house  as  threatened  anni- 
hilation to  it  and  to  its  inmates.  Seeing  the  mob 
advance,  it  is  said  Mr.  Grybydoff  went  forward 
with  his  sword  drawn,  but  he  was  immediately 
knocked  down  by  a  stone  on  the  temple ;  the  moh 
crying  out,  "  the  Elchee  is  killed."  Then  being 
determined  to  massacre  every  one  of  the  Russians, 
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they  broke  in  and  dispatched  about  thirty  of  them, 
including  Cossacks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  hearing  of  the  tumult, 
sent  hia  troopa  to  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  with  Ali 
•  Shah  at  their  head,  as  already  described.  Mr. 
Mahzoff,  whom  he  saved,  he  smuggled  through 
the  mob  in  a  Persian  uniform.  The  three  Cossacks 
were  concealed  in  a  stable.  The  number  of  the 
mob  which  were  shot  by  the  Russians  was  about 
thirty.  Never  was  the  fury  of  the  Persians  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  excited  as  by  those  provo- 
cations offered  by  the  Russians. 

Mcerza  Yhacoub  was  the  first  that  fell,  and  they 
dragged  bis  body  around  the  city,  and  Hung  it  into 
a  ditch.     The  mob,  not  content  with  massacring 
H  tlie  poor  victims,  mwlc  piles  of  tlie  human  rubbish, 

H  dipped  their  banda  in  the  blood  of  the  Muscovites, 

H  and  with  horrid  shouts  mocked  and  derided  the 

H  fallen  dead.     One  man,  in  particular,  was  so  in- 

W  censed  as  to  be  seen  cutting  pieces  of  fle^  from 

I  the  slain.     The  body  of  the  ambassador  w  as  found 

k  under  the  devoted  heap,  with  a  finger  cut  off,  sop- 

H  posed  to  have  been  for  plunder.     It  was  deposited 

H  in  the  Armenian  church ;   the  remainder  of  the 

H  bodies  were  given  over  to  the  Armenians  of  the 
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town,  who  interred  them  in  their  own  receptacles 
for  the  dead. 

They  searched  diligently,  even  with  lighted 
candles,  through  the  house  for  more  victims,  it 
being  intimated  that  there  were  some  concealed 
(these  were  no  doubt  the  three  Cossacks  alluded 
to).  They  then  proceeded  to  the  stables  of  the 
British  residency,  where  they  murdered  seven  or 
eight  Russian  servants,  and  carried  off  all  their 
horses. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  GrybydofFwas  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent  as 
a  linguist,  and  as  an  author  he  had  much  distin* 
guiehcd  himself.  His  lady  was  at  that  time  at 
Tabrecz ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Tchef- 
tckwadzr,  of  Tcdis.  1  saw  her  go  olT  with  the 
Russian  consul  already  spoken  of,  though  she  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  tragical  death  of  her 
husband. 

On  arrival  of  the  news  at  Tabrccz,  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Prince  was  excessive.  He 
immediately  sent  for  Colonel  Macdonald,  to  con- 
sult with  him  what  was  to  be  done.  A  general 
roooming  was  onlered  for  eight  days.  The  news 
arrived  on  the  day  of  some  grand  fltc ;  he  gave 
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immediate  orders  for  bII  rejoicings  to  be  §topped 
on  the  penalty  of  twelve  tomauns  each  persoD,  and 
losing  their  toe  nails.  Mcerza  Macsood  was  sent 
off  to  Teflia  to  General  Poskevitch  with  Ihe  letter 
of  which  a  copy  has  been  given,  and  aome  time 
after  the  body  of  the  murdered  ambassador  arrived 
on  its  way  to  the  game  destination,  for  interment ; 
it  was  lodged  in  an  .Armenian  church  outside  the 
town,  the  Persians  having  a  su]>erstitioU8  pre- 
judice against  corpses  being  received  within  the 
city  gates.* 

It  was  first  stated  that  the  apologies  offered  to 
General  Paakcvitch  were  deemed  sufficient;  and 
that  lo  confirm  the  amicable  feeling  of  the  Russian 
government,  another  ambassador  would  be  sent  to 
Tehran,  General  Dolgorouky ;  and  it  was  then 
thought  the  storm  had  blown  over.  But  by  n 
second  dispatch  it  was  stated  that  the  affair  must 
be  settled  at  St.  Pctersburgh,  and  not  at  Tellis. 
This  occaeioucd  great  consternation  to  Abbas 
Meerza,  who,  at  length,  sent  hia  son,  Khousroof 

■  The  gatlant  and  much  rr«pected  Major  H(rt  died  ouuidr 
the  city  of  T«brcc»,  in  June  IB30.  To  bring  him  in  for  inter- 
■DBlit  in  the  Armtniui  fhurcL,  the  body  wa«  dresaed  up  in  full 
unlfonn,  and  brought  in  ■  "  takbt  nvMi.*  in  an  uptighc  {nuturr 
Qttetaiiug  viulity. 
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Meerza,  with  the  Ameer  y  Nizam,  to  the  Russian 
capital,  on  a  mission  of  apologies.* 

I  shall  close  my  re])ort  of  this  tragical  event  at 
Tehran  by  a  copy  from  the  Petersburgh  Gazette 
respecting  it,  which  I  saw  at  Erzroumc,  when  in 
the  Russian  camp,  where  the  officers  were  very 
curious  to  hear  my  version  of  it  from  Persia. 
Mon^cur  RodofinikiQ,  the  son  of  the  oriental 
drtgonian   at  the    court   of  St.    Petersburgh,   at 

*  1  betrd  much  of  ihe  movcmeiiti  of  the  Pereian  Prince,  pai- 
ucuUrlf  at  Tula,  htiing  follDived  noon  afler.  and  wbere  I  bjr 
cluuice  fell  in  wllb  ibe  imia  of  ibe  Turkish  uubaesxlar,  Halil 
Pnba,  and  wa«  much  amused  ul  our  mutual  deceptiuus  at  ifar 
/oirif  ■(  d'ArmeM,  a  rerjr  large  eilabli&bnieiit,  of  whicli  Ibe  Rui. 
<tan«  are  juillj  proud.  What  with  my  cap,  peliEse,  Eic.  I  was 
taken  bj  the  autborilies  aa  belonging  to  their  tuice.  Once  ot 
twin  they  looked  at  me  very  hard,  as  much  ua  to  cny,  "  Wlio  are 
you  ?  ~  atiU  I  paaaed  an.  The  "  conductor,"  (apparently  a  Ru»- 
Mali  olEcet)  al  length  Helping  that  neither  the  Prince  nor  lb« 
pFnuna  addret^ed  me.  began  (u  <uH]>«'t  that  I  was  nut  one  ol 
ihent.  and  a  lady  njtiiiug  up  enquiring  bow  it  wa*  that  I  was  nut 
al  the  theatre  but  evening  with  the  Paiha,  i  wu  ao  completely 
potcd.  thai  the  offleer  could  no  longer  forbear  aakltig  me  who  and 
what  I  waa.  On  my  replying.  "  Uh  Togagair  Angloit,"  he  butM 
into  a  luud  laugh.  "  Well,"  aaid  be,  "  and  I  loo  am  all  tbe  way 
trom  Birmingham."  It  waH  ■  Mr.  Jonen,  who  wore  the  Ruaiian 
epaulrttca,  ai  superintendent  of  his  Imperial  JVJajetty'a  Fabtiqyr 
iTArmti.  I  ipeot  the  evening  at  bii  bouse,  and  waa  introduced 
tu  bi>  family:  the  cauae  of  hia  emigration  was,  his  tulent  bein)t 
■urth  num  at  Tula  than  at  Birmingham. 
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whose   tent  we  were   at   dinner,   read   ihc   said 
gazette,  of  which  the  following  ib  a  copy : — 

"March  15 — 27,  1829.  Letters  received  from 
Tehran  inform  ua  of  a  horrible  catastrophe,  which 
took  place  in  that  city  on  the  29th  January,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  some  of  the 
servants  of  our  minister,  Mr.  GrjbjdofF,  and 
some  of  the  people.  Some  idlers  being  aeaem- 
bled  in  front  of  the  minister's  bouse  during  the 
quarrel,  thought  they  ought  to  take  part  in  it ; 
and  aome  amongst  them  being  kilted,  an  immense 
I  crowd   flew  from   the   bazaars   to   revenge   their 

L  countrymen,  forced  the  door  of  the  house,  scaled 

B  the  walls  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  our  CossQcks, 

I  and  that  of  the  Persian  guards,  who  lost  four  men 

I  in  this  fttlaok,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  into 

H  the   interior  apartments,   where   every   one  who 

W  ventured  before  the  rage  of  the  infuriated  mob 

I  was  massacred.     In  vain  tlie   Shah  himself,  «c- 

I  companied  by  his  son,   Zelli  Sultaun,  govcmor- 

I  general  of  Tehran,  arrived  with  a   considerable 

L  armed  force  to  arrest  and  disperse  the  wretches; 

H  it  was  too  late — Mr.  Grybydoff  and  his  suite  had 

^l  been  already  victims  of  the  assassins.     The  dm 
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secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Maltzoff,  and  three 
other  individuals,  have  alone  escaped  the  carnage. 
The  Shah,  Abbas  Mecrza,  and  all  the  court,  are 
in  the  greatest  consternation ;  the  latter  has 
ordered  a  mourning  for  eight  days,  anxious  tu 
give  us  all  the  satisfaction  which  we  re(|uire. 
lie  proposes  to  send  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Count  Paskevitch  d'Erivan,  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  Kaimacan,  to  bring  all  the  details,  and  all 
the  explanations  which  the  commander-in-chief 
c(ui  require  respecting  this  disastrous  event." 

Thus  ended  this  drcadfiil  tragedy  of  ibf  Pcrsiau 
mob.  None  of  them  were  pimished  by  llie  govern- 
ment, and  no  compensation  was  required.  Khous- 
roof  MccrzB  was  fited  every  where  in  Russia ;  his 
reception  by  the  Emperor  was  gracious  and  flat- 
tering, and,  for  the  sca^ou)  the  Persian  prince  was 
the  lion  of  Su  Petersbui^h. 
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On  the  23rd  November  I  got  into  the  saddle. 
The  morning  opened  in  a  tempest  on  the  Black 
Sea^  to  which  I  was  turning  my  back ;  it  was  tossed 
to  and  fro  in  foamy  fury^  agitated  by  one  of  those 
frightful  storms,  the  result  of  "  the  elemental  strife'' 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  ominous  cloud, 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  soon  spread  over 
the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  awake  the  winds,  which 
threatened  destruction  to  all  opposing  objects.  It 
was  a  magnificent  sight,  and  I  waited  some  time 
in  hopes  that  the  clouds  would  exhaust  them- 
selves, and  that  there  would  be  some  cliance  of  a 
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tranquil  atmosphere.  But  the  raiu  continued  to 
tall,  the  horses  were  ready,  the  burly  Tatar  became 
impatient,  so  we  started. 

On  climbing  the  paved  hills  (for  such  they 
literally  arc)  which  bound  the  town  of  Trebisonde, 
wc  found  them  cut  into  flights  of  stairs,  over  which 
the  horses  cliuib  with  wonderful  ease.  The 
ground  was  partially  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
wind  blew  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  I 
had  agreed  with  the  Tatar  to  lake  me  about  seven 
hundred  miles  to  Tabrccz,  which  he  was  to  do  in 
as  many  days,  with  five  horses ;  one  for  the 
"surrigee,"  or  guide,  who  takes  the  post  horses 
from  one  sialion  to  another,  such  stations  t)eiiig 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  apart,  according  to  the 
villages ;  the  Tatar's  horse ;  my  own ;  one  bag- 
gage, and  line  kitchen  horse,  to  cany  pans,  kctdes, 
f)ruviaions,  &c.  The  provisions  consisted  princi- 
pally of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  &c. ;  the  Tatar 
undertaking  for  bread,  fowls,  eggs,  "  yourt,"  or 
sour  milk. 

It  is,  however,  precarious  to  trust  (oo  much  to 
the  purveyor,  for  the  Tatars  not  only  pay  nothing 
to  the  villagers  where  they  levy,  but  often  tax  them 
ID  coin,  "  for  the  skin  of  their  teetli,''as  they  call  it. 
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My  bargain  with  him  was  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Turkish  piastres,  or  about  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling,  with  a  "bakshish,"  or  present,  on  arrival, 
provided  I  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  This 
bargain  I  made  through  my  interpreter,  the  Tatar 
not  speaking  Persiau ;  so  ihat  noi  a  word  of  under- 
standing existed  between  us  beyond  the  indispen- 
sable tchibook  and  tobacco. 

In  such  travel  dilemmas,  and  where  you  commit, 
yourself  to  the  care  of  an  entire  stranger  who  may 
lead  you  into  ambush,  or  betray  you  to  the  Koords, 
it  is  better  to  employ  a  government  Tatar,  his  cha- 
racter and  credit  being  at  stake  for  your  safe  con- 
duct; and  if  he  forfeits  these  he  loses  all  future 
employ.  These  Tatars  are  generally  bulky  men  j 
they  ride  small  horses,  and  with  a  weight  of  tack- 
ling quite  oppresnve  to  the  little  animals,  who 
shake  themselves  beneath  their  load,  and  run  with 
an  ambling  pace  more  like  that  of  a  dog  than  a 
horse,  when  out  of  the  gallop, 

I  should  observe  tliat  the  Tatar  is  fumtshed 
with  a  "teskeret,"  or  order  from  the  Pasha,  to 
supply  him  with  the  required  number  of  horses 
at  the  post-houses,  an  csublishment  much  belter 
'  See  Apprndin. 
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kept  up  in  Turkey  than  in  Persia.  This  "  teske- 
ret"  b  deemed  a  necessary  protection  to  the 
traveller. 

The  first  stage  to  Gevaslic  I  deem  the  scenery  li> 
be  almost  equal  to  that  of  Switzerland.  The  snowy 
hilUtops  were  intersiierscd  here  and  there  with 
the  black  pine,  which,  yielding  to  the  blast,  scat* 
tered  its  white  clothing  about  in  flaky  variety ;  and 
the  mountain  torrents,  with  their  impetuous  roar, 
hastened  to  the  sea,  impatient  seemingly  of  every 
interruption.  This  was  to  me  an  anxious  day, 
from  the  Bohtarincsg  of  the  scene,  though  accom- 
panied by  man  and  beast,  and  from  the  difficult 
passes,  where  I  was  obliged  to  follow  more  Uke  a 
bale  of  goods  attached  to  the  saddle  tbnn  as  hav- 
ing any  interest  in  the  adventure. 

Arrived  at  our  station,  ihe  horses  fi^ed,  and  I 
somewhat  jaded,  I  was  glad  to  resume  my  old 
quarters  at  Gevaslic,  where  1  had  formerly  lodged ; 
and  on  the  benches  of  the  coffee-house  I  estabibhed 
myself  for  the  night,  and  made  it  out  in  tolerable 
cotnforL  But  the  Tatar  became  jealous  of  my 
rest,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  we  were  again 
in  the  saddle,  having  girded  ourselves  for  the 
wariare   of  the    day.      We   were   soon   climbing 
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the  biU§  again,   this  being   a  very  mountainuUH 
district 

Hence  we  proceeded  to  tlie  dreary  station  uf 
Karakaban,  a  solitary  hut  in  the  mountains,  planted 
for  the  convenience  of  post  horses.  It  appeared  to 
me  to  be  misery's  bead-quarters ;  and,  iiide}>endetit 
of  a  fine  flow  of  water,  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  provision.  We  were  now  getting  into  the 
minii^  districts  of  "  Gumish  Khaneh,"  or  the 
"  Silver  House,"  with  its  surface  as  barren  as  its 
bowele  were  rich,  if  report  spoke  true.  The  towu 
itself  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  seemingly  inacces- 
sible; I  saw  no  ^>ossibility  of  approach  to  it;  but 
on  turning  the  corner,  a  path  had  been  bewod  oot 
through  a  rock  which  was  strongly  fortified.  Thus, 
in  many  of  the  A^tic  towns,  instead  of  planting 
them  where  good  a]>proaehes  may  be  obtained, 
every  design  indicates  mistrust,  the  fear  of 
Ircftchcry,  and  tbe  dread  of  arbitrary  power. 

Thtending  our  way  to  this  most  inlncate  town 
of  Gmnish  Khaneh,  the  Tatar  boused  me  in  a 
I  wrarm  stable,  and  soon  were  my  senses  steeped  in 

^  forgctfulncss,  which  my  restless  companion  rudely 

H  mtcmipted.    To  diqinte  bis  will  would  have  been 

r  to  be  left  alone  m  the  wildcniess ;  so  buckling  on 
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my  armour,  I  bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  mount 
Bgaiti  tbe  stirrup  of  activity. 

This  district  is  noted  for  its  good  ganlen  ground ; 
and  amongst  other  produce,  the  pears  are  most 
celebrated.  I  should  say  that  the  village  bore 
rather  a  healthy  hue  compared  to  many  others; 
there  was  less  of  that  stiualidness  and  skin-eaten 
poverty  which  in  Toorkiatan  is  often  so  conspicuous. 

Once  in  the  saddle  the  Tatar  feels  inspired  again, 
sets  up  a  wild  howl  of  delight,  cracks  his  whip,  and 
off  he  sets  full  speed,  the  horses  seemingly  par- 
taking of  bis  iuspimtinn.  If  you  happen  to  lag 
behind,  then  he  acts  as  whipper-in ;  you  have  only 
to  keep  the  saddle,  it  is  hit  affair  to  get  you  on  as 
be  wotUd  any  other  merchandise.  Many  a  time 
waa  the  "surrigec"  rolhng  in  the  snow.  He  lays 
bis  whip  over  both  man  and  horse :  up  they  spring 
and  on  again,  nothing  daunted.  This  is  a  most 
spirit-stirring  mode  of  travel,  and  the  animation  of 
a  Tatar  gallop  is  perfectly  bewitching;  it  excites, 
I  may  almost  say  creates,  faculties  unknown  before. 
In  going  over  the  boundless  ]>luns  —  the  rocky 
ravines — the  more  difficult  the  road,  the  quicker 
it  must  be  pa&Bc<l.  Tliere  were  many  places  where 
a  few  inches,  right  or  left,  would  t)e  fatal  to  both 
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man  and  horse.  "  Crack"  went  the  wbip— and 
they  were  passed  before  I  had  time  to  think  of 
danger  ;  and  Ferrajulah,  looking  back  at  me 
with  that  air  of  satisfaction  n-hic)i  imposes  confi- 
dence, I  must  confess  that  I  became  at  length  as 
fearless  as  himself,  and  enjoyed  the  bustling  scene. 

On  aiTival  at  Baiboot,  I  could  scarcely  get  ac- 
commodation even  in  a  stable.  They  have  an 
inveterate  enmity  to  all  Ferengees,  since  the  Rus- 
sians beat  the  town  about  their  cars.  A  lai^ 
wotmd  in  the  skull  of  a  mostjue,  and  a  leaning 
minaret  of  another,  perpetuate  these  injuries  to  the 
Moslems.  The  successive  stations  of  Karc^ulah 
and  Ash  Kaleh  were  passed  with  great  rapidity. 
At  the  latter,  numerous  etreams  were  gushing  down 
from  the  mountains,  all  combining  to  form  that 
mighty  Euphrates,  which  makes  so  long  a  marcb 
on  the  Asiatic  soil. 

At  Elidja,  about  ten  miles  from  Erzroiune,  ia  a 
foimlain  of  mineral  water,  surroimded  by  a  low 
wall ;  it  was  then  at  boiling  heat  in  the  centre  of 
the  basin.  Its  projwrtics  were  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism,  though  but  bltle  used  by  the 
nsltves. 

Dashing  into  the  city  of  Erzroume,  almo)'t  blinded 
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with  the  snow,  I  was  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
the  "lion  rampant  and  the  one-homed  iinicom'' 
over  the  British  consulate,  the  hoapitablc  inmatf 
of  which  gave  prompt  eheller  and  food  to  the  weary 
traveller.  The  approach  to  this  place,  which  b  the 
capital  of  Turkish  Armenia,  is  through  the  burying 
grounds,  which  are  uniuclosed,  and  extend  a  groat 
way,  having  numerous  cupolas,  hcad-stoncs  with 
gilt  turbans,  and  long  inscriptions,  for  which  the 
Turks  arc  so  celebrated  in  the  way  of  epitaphs. 

But  the  Tatar  gallop  affords  no  time  to  transcribe 
epitaphs ;  BO  arranging  for  fresh  horses  and  renew- 
ing our  tcskeret.  we  were  soon  again  in  the  saddle, 
and  arrived  aAcr  dark  at  Hassan  Kaleh.  I  had 
consoled  myself  with  the  expectation  of  a  long 
night  of  it  in  a  warm  stable,  where,  man  and  beast 
mixed  up  together,  one  gets  animal  waniith  where 
«onietimcs  no  other  can  be  obtained.  But  the  im- 
patient Tatar  thought  otherwise ;  so  girding  him- 
self at  six  o'clock,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow 
his  imperious  will,  though  I  would  have  fain  escaped 
from  any  farther  progress  that  night. 

It  was  hitter  cold.  The  roughness  of  the  way 
caused  many  a  slip  to  our  steeds,  rolling  sometimes 
the  Tatar  and  sometimes  the  surigee  in  the  snow. 
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But  ihese  are  trifles — nothing  is  permitted  to  pre- 
vent the  Tatar's  progress — the  long  whip  does  ever*' 
thing  for  man  and  lieast ;  its  spirit-stirring  influence 
is  irresistible.  In  these  midnight  gallops  the  sound 
ofadogismost  harmonious,  as  it  indicates  a  village, 
and  possibly  rest.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  dashed  into  Delli  Baba,  in  spite  of  canine 
interruptions  offered  to  us  at  every  corner. 

Housed  in  a  warm  stable,  1  was  asleep  in  an  in- 
stani,  standing  by  my  horse.  But  nol  long  did 
I  enjoy  this  privilege.  Ferrajulah  shook  me  to 
the  painfiil  conscioiisnefls  of  being  still  subject  to 
his  arbitrary  government.  I  resisted  all  I  could. 
"  Yawash,"  Stop  I  He  then  indicated  that  we  were 
in  the  Koord  country,  inainuating  danger  by  passing 
bis  knife  before  his  throat.  This  was  exciting,  bo 
off  we  galloped. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
understood  his  intention  to  give  me  no  rest  until 
we  arrived  at  Torprach  Kalch.  I  did  expect  to 
rough  it  ccriainly,  but  this  was  roughing  it  in  the 
su[>erlatIvo  degree;  so  I  determined  to  resist  my 
Tatar,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  advance,  I 
twunded  off  to  the  lirst  village  I  could  discover,  be 
after  me,  shouting  and  [minting  towards  this  sta- 
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tioD.  I  got  into  the  stable  before  bim,  snd  baring 
been  sixteen  bours  on  horseback,  fell  immediately 
asleep, 

Tbis  was  a  wrelcbed  place  called  Zadecan,  and 
wilb  diffifulty  did  I  gel  the  cumnion  supplies  of 
bread  and  milk,  for  tbc  former  having  to  wait  the 
baking.  Tbis  is  quite  an  event  in  a  Turkish  vil- 
lage. The  oven  is  sunk  in  the  ground  of  the 
common  resting  place,  and  heated  by  dried  dung, 
ibc  ordinary  fuel  tn  Turkish  villages.  The  ihin 
psneake  dougb  is  then  planted  against  its  sides, 
■nd  it  requires  but  short  time  to  convert  it  into 
bread.  Sitting  around  the  oven's  mouth,  I  bad 
to  wait  the  o{terBticiu  with  hungry  impatience,  and 
making  out  the  night  on  dirty  nummeds,  I  was 
(|nitc  ready  at  break  of  day  to  start  for  Torpraeb 
Kalcb. 

Here  we  breakfasted  with  the  Agha,  who  was  a 
Koord ;  indeed  the  whole  neighbourhood  may  be 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  these  people,  wbo  in  their 
strii>ed  "  abas,"  or  cloaks,  an<l  ml  woollen  cups 
hanging  down  tlie  neck,  present  a  grotesque  ap- 
[Knrancc  in  these  wild  countries.  The  horftcs  were 
small  but  active,  and  we  dashed  ihroiigb  the  nume- 
rous  sHamps  with   wonderful    rapidity.      Ferra- 
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julsh  had  no  time  for  accidents,  and  as  we  made 
our  first  dash  through  the  Euphrates,  "  Frat,"  he 
exclaimed  (the  Turkish  name  for  this  river),  and 
cracking  his  whip,  I  had  no  time  to  taste  of  this 
nioBt  ancient  of  waters, 

Diadiu,  the  next  station,  presents  some  ruinous 
fortifications,  all  crumbling  into  dust.  It  was  here 
that  1  formerly  rode  over  the  roof  of  a  house  un- 
knowingly ;  *  but  the  Tatar  now  foiuid  me  belter 
quarters.  These  government  couriers  are  much 
respected  in  these  countries — feared,  I  should  say ; 
a  crack  of  their  whip  inspires  terror. 

The  wild  passes  of  the  mountains,  although 
there  was  but  little  lime  to  admire  them,  were 
fancifully  grand  this  day.  llie  snow  on  them  waa 
but  piirtial,  and  the  vallies  were  so  rich  in  pastore 
varieties,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
northern  blasts,  it  seemed  n  struggle,  as  it  were, 
between  summer  and  winter.  I  waa  loo  much 
I  engrossed  with  the  sight  to  heed  my  wny,  and 

I  down  enmc  my  horse,  head  foremost,  hut  as  tnidr 

L  denly  t^tairted  into  ihe  gallop  by  the  magic  of  the 

I  Tatar's  whip.     We  got  iu  our  station  in  fine  Mvie, 

W  *  8«c  pv^  178. 
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tbough  I  imagined  the  jaded  auiinaU  cuuld  never 
reach  iL 

Two  of  the  Turkish  luxuries,  in  the  waj  of  feed- 
ing, are  "  yourt,"  or  eout  milk,  and  "  kymack,"  or 
clouted  cream,  both  excellent  of  their  kind.  They 
hare  a  minced  mc^it  called  "dogmah,'  which  is 
rolled  into  balls  and  covered  with  vine  leBvcs;  this  is 
alao  good.  Here,  abundantly  provided  with  these 
provisions,  at  a  good  station,  messing  leather  with 
Ferrajidah,  wc  laughed  at  and  with  each  other, 
our  only  mode  of  intercourse. 

There  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  accomplishing 
any  object  of  fatigue  or  diJ!icully,  and  I  got  so 
animated  by  my  Tatar  gallop  as  to  feel  quite  im- 
patient to  get  again  into  the  saddle.  A  most 
important  comfort  to  this  mode  of  travelling  is  the 
English  bridle  and  saddle,  with  which  I  wa«  pro- 
vided. The  Turkish  tackling  is  so  very  rude  as 
to  be  almost  unusable  by  a  Fercngcc. 

On  the  side  of  a  ravine,  in  a  rocky  defile,  lay  a 
Koordish  village  of  straggling  eartli  pots,  as  I  call 
tbcm — habitations  they  can  scarcely  be  named. 
But,  mal</re  mot,  here  he  would  take  me ;  and  with 
difficulty  did  we  climb  to  those  dens  of  misery. 
It  the  baying  of  dogs  and  the  vociferations  of 
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a  ragged  communiL; ;  for  our  arrivgt  hail  produced 
qui  le  an  emeute.  The  "  rjsh  soofccd,"  or  old  agha, 
led  the  way  to  his  domicile,  from  whence  issued 
beings  of  all  sorts — "shame-faced  females"  in- 
cluded— and  seebig  a  Fcrcngce  come  in  amongst 
them,  tlicir  modest  confusion  was  of  the  most 
amusing  kind.  But  they  were  all  ejected  together 
by  the  government  authority,  which  bears  more  of 
llie  physical  than  the  argumentative  character. 

Ferrajulah  seemed  quite  at  home  here ;  and 
spite  of  my  impatience,  I  had  to  make  out  the 
night  amidst  all  sorts  of  rulibish.  The  hut  was  lit 
from  the  top,  and  there  being  no  chinniey,  the  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  onler  to  the 
smoke's  escape ;  and  an  this  did  not  always  happen, 
we  were  visited  with  sundry  portions  of  it,  much 
to  Diy  discomfort. 

As  to  the  Koordish  cunking,  it  would  puzzle 
even  a  Kitchener  to  imitate  it;  and  as  I  lay  on 
my  nummed  of  patience  and  smoked  my  pipe  uf 
novelty,  I  was  much  amused  al  these  scenes  of 
Koonlish  domesticity.  1  wondered,  too,  bow  the 
night  arrangements  were  to  be  made  to  accommo- 
date so  large  a  family;  looking  out  for  retiring 
rooms,  domiitorics,  &c.,  but  not  any  were  to  be 
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fuuuil;  and  as  llie  night  approached,  the  family 
increased.  But  the  sleeping  arrangements  were 
soon  mudc;  the  dirty  bolsters  and  carpets  were 
brougliL  in  and  stretched  promiscuously  on  the 
ground,  the  fire-spol  being  the  most  attractive. 
Here  lay  master,  mistress,  and  sundry  family 
sprouts,  male  and  female,  all  of  a  heap,  as  acci- 
dent or  cold  seemed  to  draw  them  t(^cthcr,  rather 
miscellaneously  arranged. 

rerrajulah  and  1  kept  our  distance,  for  I  had 
fijtmd  out  rather  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  cabin, 
and  he  lay  at  my  feet.  Koordish  somnolency  «[>- 
peared  to  me  to  differ  very  little  from  that  of 
Frangistan.  The  old  man  began  the  concert,  the 
others  followed,  about  eight  in  number.  This 
effectually  prevented  my  taking  part  in  it 

A)>out  midnight  a  young  woman  came  in,  ac- 
companied by  a  liu-ge  dog,  and  stalked  cautiously 
nrotmd  to  discover  seemingly  a  bare  spot  to  rest 
upon.  I  watched  their  movements  by  the  light 
of  the  embers,  which  threw  occasional  flaming 
tints  over  the  scene;  hut  as  she  approached  the 
aristocratic  part  of  the  cabin,  I  set  up  sucti  ii  noise 
(as  if  in  troubled  sleep)  that  she  soon  decamped ; 
■ad  beiiig  desirous  to  do  the  same,  I  shook  myself 
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at  an  early  hour  from  my  nuiamed  (the  Koordish 
mode  of  clcanfiiug),  and  most  gladly  csca])ed  firom 
mj  resting-place. 

Being  detained  at  Khoie  a  whole  day  to  ubtain 
horses,  I  rambled  through  the  bazaars,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  this  large  city,  the  gates  of  which  are 
respectable ;  but  ihc  bridges  over  the  dry  ditch  are 
of  so  tumble-down  a  description  as  to  be  highlj 
dangerous ;  they  are  built  on  alight  poles,  so  as  to 
yield  in  the  middle  some  six  or  eight  inches  of 
level,  and  miserably  propped  with  poles  from  be- 
low. There  is  design  in  this  I  imagine.  Fancy 
a  contumacious  governor  within ;  he  cuts  down 
the  bridges  in  five  minutes,  and  defies  the  outside 
authority.  In  Persia  every  thing  indicates  str^ 
togem;  half  the  world  live  by  it;  no  wonder  that 
the  art  so  thrives  on  the  soil,  or  at  the  ready  wlta 

L of  the  Persians. 
The  plain  of  Khoic  is  most  extensive,  and  richly 
dotted  with  Tillages ;  but  we  must  not  tany  amongst 
them,  being  now  within  two  du^-s  of  Tubrccz.  There 
was  no  time  for  musings.  Ferrajulali  liccame  more 
impatient ;  the  "  bakshish,"  or  present,  was  to  de- 
pend on  his  promptitude :  and  nltliough  tlic  ground 
was  occasionally  much  flooded,  where  bridges  are 
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unknown  or  so  imperfect  as  to  render  tJiem  daa- 
f^rouB,  we  had  many  a  fording  difficulty,  but  they 
were  all  surmounted  by  bis  activity. 

When  the  old  ark  or  arsenal  of  Tabrcea  ap{>earcd 
in  view,  which  may  l>e  seen  at  a  great  distance,  the 
Tatar  raised  himself  in  the  HtJrrups,  quite  inspired 
as  it  were  with  the  prospect.  "  Tahreez  I  TabreezI" 
Crack  poc9  the  whip,  the  jaded  horses  lake  fresh 
courage,  and  we  very  suon  attained  the  goal  of  uur 
wishes. 

I  was  uncommonly  pleased  with  my  recognitions 
of  even  the  mud  walls,  and  making  rapid  way  over 
the  roilen  bridge,  was  much  gratified  to  hear 
shouted  out,  "  Sahib  ami-  daat,"  "  the  Sahib  is 
como."  from  an  old  nc<iuaiotance  who  was  making 
bis  way  to  ine.  As  I  galloped  up  to  the  Khan's, 
tny  old  abode,  and  from  thence  to  the  doctor's,  I 
was  received  on  all  sides  with  the  kindest  greet- 
ings!— "  Koosh  omadeed,"  "  Koosh  guclden,"  and 
so  on.  Really  I  began  to  think  that  this  world  is 
not  such  a  barren  spot  for  human  affections  as  some 
represent  it  to  be,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  fraiemixing 
amongst  my  Persian  friends,  a  sort  of  home-ties ; 
and  the  domeslit's  coming  in,  salaaming,  kissing 
my  band,  with  "  Your  place  has  lung  been  empty," 
MS 
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^'  May  your  shadow  increase/'  &c.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  most  agreeable  termination  to  my  journey. 
Then  the  sort  of  triumph  with  which  Ferrajulah 
led  me  in,  having  performed  his  baigain,  and 
looking  for  his  '*  bakshish." 

I  speedily  delivered  myself,  through  my  inter- 
preter, of  the  numerous  enquiries  which  I  had 
bottled  up  on  the  way — why  he  stopped  at  one 
place,  and  went  on  from  another ;  all  of  which  he 
satisfactorily  answered;  and  I  made  him  happy 
beyond  his  expectations. 

To  give  a  fillip  to  nature  and  a  buoyancy  to  the 
faculties,  I  should  say  there  is  nothing  like  a  Tatar 
gallop. 
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CHAPTER  xvnr. 


THE  '*  TAKHT  KAJAR.' 


This  palace,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  Persian  "  lions,"  is  situated  about  one  fursek, 
or  four  miles,  from  Tehran,  under  the  refreshing 
mountains  of  Shemroun,  within  a  large  garden  en- 
closed by  the  usual  mud  walls.  The  garden,  though 
formal,  is  umbrageous  and  fruitfrd,  and  plentifrilly 
watered — the  great  source  of  all  Persian  luxuriea 
The  sandy  soil  which  one  is  obliged  to  pass  from 
the  city,  is  desperately  fittiguing,  in  a  climate 
at  97  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade ;  but  the  moment 
you  cross  the  little  brook,  from  whence  spring 
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meloDa,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  the  wilderness 
smiles  as  it  were,  and  the  rose  triumphs  over  the 
desert 

The  "bauleh  kaneh"  at  the  entrance  bespoke 
neglect  and  decay,  two  prominent  agents  under  a 
despotic  government,  where  all  private  interests 
arc  merged  in  the  sovereign.  This  palace  was 
built  by  the  late  King  of  Persia ;  and  he  would 
occasionally  resort  to  it  from  the  stiiUng  heat  of 
Tehran,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  wives  and 
courtiers.  A  spacious  avenue  was  intersected  by  a 
marble  basin,  of  tolerable  workmanship,  and  some 
attempt  at  hydraulic  display  ;  but  the  thirsty  lions 
gaped  in  drought,  seeming  to  "blow  wind  and 
crack  their  cheeks," 

Continuing  the  line  of  way,  I  mounted  a  ter- 
race so  overgrown  with  intrusive  weeds,  as  to  be 
ito  longer  a  bridle-path.  Here  a  dilapidated  build- 
ing bore  strong  marks  of  the  Persian  blight;  — 
iherc  were  tanks,  waterfalls,  &c,  all  in  thirsty 
decay.  The  palace,  built  on  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  bore  every  semblance  of  a  pri- 
son, evidently  fortified  against  surprise  or  force, — 
strongly  indicative  of  Persian  jealousy  and  sus- 
jticlon  ;  and  on  thundering  at  the  brass  gale,  liir 
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hnllon-  responses  of  the  vaulted  passages  gave  me  a 
dreamy  recollection  of  Doubting  Caalle.  I  musl 
confess  that  I  had  many  doubts  whether  I  might 
commit  myself  within  its  precincts.  However,  as  I 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  being  goaded  on  by 
the  spur  of  novelty,  I  made  my  way  into  a  large 
court  which  led  to  the  baths,  all  lined  with 
marble.  Farther  on  were  the  harem  apartments ; 
there  were  likewise  other  suites  of  rooms,  too 
numerous  to  particularise,  the  whole  well  supplied 
with  water.  At  the  extremity  of  the  court  were 
two  lai^  halls,  |>mnted  in  fresco,  with  numerous 
portraits  of  kings  and  heroes,  magnificently  attired 
in  oriental  fnppery.  TIjc  eTurmble  gave  me  any 
idea  but  that  of  a  royal  residence ;  there  vroB  a 
muleness  over  the  whole;  the  actors  were  all 
gone ;  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  completely 
desolate,  with  a  sort  of  chilling  blight  quite  rcpul- 
rirc  to  the  feelings, 

I  traversed  two  long  dark  galleries,  which  led 
to  the  baths  already  alluded  to.  Not  a  -voice 
was  Ircard,  not  even  a  "  peish  kedroet,"  or  head 
servant,  to  welcome  me  with  a  "  bismillaL"  to 
thi&  summer  palace  of  the  late  Shah.  I  made 
n^  way  to  the   Shah's   bcd-chomber,  vhit^  is 
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ascended  by  a  narrow  staircaac  of  fifteen  stops, 
with  windows  opening  on  the  court  of  the  harem 
and  the  gardens.  Some  rude  paintings  were  on 
the  walb,  and  amongst  thcui  was  that  of  a  British 
envoy,  but  without  name  or  date.  From  hence, 
taking  my  survey  of  the  solitary  country,  I  could 
scarcely  imagine  any  spot  worse  chosen  for  the 
capital  of  Persia  than  that  of  Tehran ;  but  history 
informs  mc  that  it  had  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
government  by  Agha  Mahomed  Shah  Koja,  the 
uncle  of  tJic  late  King,  as  being  in  the  immediate 
territory  of  his  tribe,  the  Kajars. 
_  Since  this  Shah  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place 

H  in  the  Persian  annals,  I  will  pause  for  a  moment 

H  to  give  a  few  particulars  respecting  him,  as  r&- 

P  corded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  History  of 

I  Persia. 

B  "  Agha  Mahomed  Khan  was  the  founder  of  the 

I  Kajar  dynasly,  the  uncle  of  the  late  Shah.     He 

H  waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  reach  the  throne ; 

W  and  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished 

L  by  continual   conflicts  with  the   legitimate  hcir^ 

H  JafKer  Khan,  and  his  son,  Loutf  Aly  Khan,  who 

H  were  at  length  taken  prisoners,  and  stiifered 

H  most  horrible  barbarities  from  the  usurper, 


icir^ 

who  ^M 
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with  ihcm  terminatecl  the  Zund  family.  Of  his 
two  brothers,  who  materially  assisted  him  to  the 
possession  of  the  empire,  one  of  them,  of  whom  he 
was  afraid  as  a  competitor,  he  ordered  his  eyes  to 
be  scoojied  out;  and  the  other,  JaiBer  Kouli  Khan, 
to  whom  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  for  his 
nmsnitd,  or  throne,  he  decoyed  to  the  capital,  on 
the  pretence  of  giving  him  the  government  of 
Ispahan,  where  he  was  barbarously  murdered  imder 
the  portico  of  a  new  palace  by  hired  assassins ;  and 
some  accounts  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Sliah, 
then  called  Baba  Khan,  to  whom  he  said,  loading 
him  with  abuse,  '  It  is  for  yon  that  I  have  done 
this ;  the  gallant  spirit  wliich  animated  that  body 
would  never  have  i>ermillcc]  my  crown  to  rest  on 
your  head  in  peace.  Persia  would  have  been  dis- 
tracted with  internal  wars;  to  avoid  these  conse- 
quences, I  have  acted  with  shameful  ingratiliide, 
and  have  sinned  deeply  against  God  and  man.'" 

The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  conspicuous  in  this 
Shah,  and  his  conscience  was  seared  as  with  a  hut 
iron.  Al  Kcrman,  where  the  inhabitants  had  re- 
belled against  him,  and  sheltered  one  of  hi?  uppii- 
ncnt»,  Lootf  Aly,  he  laid  a  contribution  u)K>n  thi-m 
of  90  many  sacks  of  eyes.     It  is  said  that  more  tliaa 
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f  seven  thousand  people  ivere  thus  niutilated  to  make 
up  tlie  quantity ;  and  they  now  relate  tlie  circum- 
stance in  Persia  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  as  the 
ejes  were  brought  iu  on  trays  and  thrown  on  the 
I  ground  before  him,   be   turned   them  over  with 
I  the  end  of  his  whip,  gloating  in  his  barbarity. 

It  were  endless  to  narrate  all  the  circumstances 
I  of  his  bloody  deeds ;  nay,  ihey  are  scarcely  known, 
'  and  tbey  display  such  a  dark  map  of  human  de- 
pravity, that  one  shudders  at  the  monster.    Btiild- 
i  ing  towers  of  human  heads,  they  say,  was  nothing 
[  uncommon,  and  one  of  them  now  exists  at  Ispahan. 
The  Shah  was  brave  as  wc}l  as  cruel ;  he  dis- 
played both  these  qualities  in  Georgia,  which  had 
[  xevolted  during  his  reign,  from  dependence  on 
I  Persia  to  that  of  Russia.    The  inhabitants  of  Teflis 
c  visited  with  his  fiery  vengeance ;  and  in  it 
l<  was  committed  the  usual  barbarities  of  fire  and 
I  sword,  driving  tliousanda  of  the  natives  into  cap- 
Itivity,  binding,  and  throwing  their  priests  into  the 
r  river,   destroying    their  churches,    wasting  their 
[  babitations.     The  Mahomodan   historian   of  this 
monarch,  to  convey  some  idea  of  tJic  sufferings  of 
the  jKJor  inhabilants,  says,  "  Ihat  on  this  glorious 
occasion,  the  valiant  warriors  of  Persia  gave  to  the 
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Georgian  unbelievers  a  specimen   of  what   they 
were  tQ  expect  on  the  day  of  juc^ment." 

An  expedition  against  Shcshah  proved  to  be  the 
last  of  yVgha  Mahomed  Shah's  military  under- 
takingfu  Two  of  his  servants  quarrelled ;  their 
Doiae  disturbed  him  in  his  tent,  and  he  imme- 
diately ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
great  entreaties  on  the  part  of  his  grand  vizier, 
Hadji  Ibrahim,  whom,  if  any  one,  he  respected, 
the  execution  was  postponed  unto  (he  following 
morning.  The  men,  rendered  desperate  by  their 
sentence,  which  they  knew  would  be  carried  into 
effect,  determined  on  destroying  the  tyrant  Either 
his  days  or  theirs  were  numbered ;  and  reckless  of 
conaequences,  they  entered  the  tent  of  the  King 
whilst  he  slept.  Alarmed  at  the  noise  of  <lestroy- 
ing  the  sentinel,  which  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
the  Shtdi  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  Btruttgled 
hard  for  life,  promising  pardon  to  his  assailants ; 
it  is  even  said  thai  he  cut  down  one  of  them,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  his  position;  but  the  other 
plunged  a  poinard  into  his  heart,  and  afterwards 
cut  off  his  head  and  displayed  it  to  the  troops  in 
the  camp.  Thus  fell,  by  a  dcscr\ed  fine,  certainly 
the  greatest  tyrant  that  Persia  bad  ever  nourished 
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on  her  soil,  and  a  blot  to  human  nature,  sucli  a* 
history-,  perhaps,  in  her  varied  pages,  Roman  or 
Grecian,  will  scarcely  again  present  us  with ;  it  was 
a  lust  of  blood,  a  wantonness  of  cruelty  insaliabie." 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  acts  of  the 
Shuh's  life  indicated  insanity,  since  he  was  subject 
to  fits.  "  Cut  out  his  eyes,"  was  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  which  order  was 
immediately  obeyed,  and  the  pour  wretches  had  to 
grope  through  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  dark- 
ness. Such  facts  are  stated  to  show  what  absolute 
power  the  sovereign  possesses  in  Persia,  and  what 
the  mind  of  the  man-monster  is  capable  of  when 
loosened  to  his  own  unbridled  passions.  I  am  not 
more  astonished  at  the  conception  of  his  san- 
guinary decrees,  than  I  am  at  the  execution  of 
them;  that  a  nation  should  be  so  awed  by  one 
individual  as  to  massacre  each  other  at  his  dic- 
taUon. 

The  Shall,  when  uninfluenced  by  those  passions, 
kept  up  in  his  court  a  royal  sway  of  kingly  dignity, 

*  The  lyrunt  bu*  bctfii  ■dminibl}'  dppiclcd  by  Air.  MoricT  in 
hit  "  Zbonb,"  or  the  HutugF.  I  have  netrr  aenn  my  iUiutrn- 
lioni  of  fenia  *o  graphic,  m  romct,  and.  ■(  the  wiuif  time,  so 
ludicrous,  u  of  Ihit  utenlMl  writer,  in  hU  "  Hiji  Bat*.'  The 
Caniin*  ny  of  Ihi*  Shall  thai  be  never  rctin>d  U  rest  Hlisfied 
wilhoiit  having  tmiidcrcd  one  of  hii  subjeelt. 
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of  which  he  waa  very  tenacious ;  at  such  times  he 
occupied  himself  in  acquiring  contributions  to  his 
coffers,  when  he  did  not  like  to  exact  them  by  force. 
He  was  strongly  tinctured  with  avarice,  that  pro- 
minent blight  of  the  Persian  character,  and  many 
tacts  ill uBtrative  of  this  are  related  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, to  whom  I  refer  enquirers  whom  they  may 
interest;  limiting  myself  to  one  anecdote. 

The  King  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting ;  and 
disappointed  one  day  at  not  bringing  dovsii  a  stag 
which  he  shot  at,  he  became  vexed  and  irascible. 
A  peasant  soon  passed  by  with  a  deer  on  his 
shoulders.  "Ohl"  cried  the  King,  "that  man 
has  killed  my  game — cut  otF  his  ears."  The  poor 
peasant,  who  came  from  quite  another  direction, 
and  was  ignorant  of  liis  Majesty's  disappointment, 
protested  against  this  operation ;  but  his  ears  were 
bared  to  the  knife  by  the  faroshes.  "  Softly,"  said 
he ;  "  take  but  a  slice  from  each  ear,  and  I  will 
give  you  all  the  money  in  my  pocket" — which  w.is 
four  rials  (six  shillingsX  The  offer  aroused  the 
King,  who  overheard  him.  "  What  does  he  say?" 
It  waa  repeated.  "  I  will  make  a  better  bargain 
with  you,"  said  the  King;  "give  me  the  money, 
and  the  whole  of  your  ears  shall  be  preserved" 
«7 
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I  continued  my  way,  frequently  questioning  my 
guide  about  what  I  saw,  of  which  he  was  quite  as 
well  informed  as  mjaclf.  The  walls  were  adorned 
in  the  oriental  etyle,  with  stiuned  glass,  Koran 
inscriptions,  and  royal  poetry,  all  in  fme  cha- 
racters ;  the  ceilings  were  good,  and  the  doors 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  inlaid  with  iTory^ 
ebony,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  ornaments.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  building  was  all  of 
mud — "  nothing  like  mud"  in  Persia:  and  aa  I 
traversed  again  the  lonely  halls  below,  a  chilly 
teeling  came  over  me,  which  caused  me  hastily 
to  depart.  I  had  taken  an  esiensivc  view  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  the  sandy  map  bclow 
me  bespoke  sterility  and  drought ;  but  here  and 
there,  where  the  bubbling  fountain  sprung  la 
the  vale,  it  waa  beautifully  dotted  with  vUlagea. 
They  are  numerous  in  this  district  of  Shemroun, 
and  their  luxuriant  foliage,  amidst  the  wild  oasca 
of  tlie  deserts,  is  a  great  relief  lo  the  monotonous 
tedium  of  Persian  scenery. 

The  Tokhl  Kajar,  although  deemed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  country  palaces  near  Tehran,  waa  but 
seldom   visited   by  the    late  Shah :   there  was  a 
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quietude  in  his  general  habits  of  life,  which  ren- 
dered him  contented  with  but  few  changes ;  and 
when  those  of  climate  became  necessary,  he  would 
generally  go  to  camji  on  the  ])lains  of  Sultiniab ;  or 
even  near  Tehran  these  changes  were  easily 
attainable.  It  is  astonishing  at  what  short  dis- 
tances great  variations  of  the  thermometer  occur, 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees. 

I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  this  garden  in  the 
month  of  August,  at  six  o'clock  in  ihe  morning, 
oosing  at  every  pore,  and  I  found  within  it  the 
freshness  of  spring.  Descending  the  terrace  below, 
which  was  divided  by  a  dry  canal,  a  farther  de- 
scent, by  a  covered  staircase,  led  to  a  second  and 
third  terrace,  at  the  holtum  of  which  was  a  small 
building,  likewise  ornamented  with  paintings, 
frescoes,  &c,,  the  view  from  which  was  very 
pretty.  Tlie  garden  was  gained  by  another  de- 
•cent,  which  1  iraversed  again  and  again.  I 
HiiufTcd  lip  its  sweets  amidst  a  thicket  of  flowers. 
It  was  crowded  with  fruit  trees,  and  at  this  season 
.HO  laden,  as  to  satiate  all  appetite.  The  walls 
were  lofty,  having  four  gates,  each  of  them  with 
a  small  room  over,  nil  in  rapid  decay. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


TABREEZ. 


In  describing  any  one  Persian  city,  the  descrip- 
tion will  apply  generally  to  others,  allowing  for 
differences  of  the  scite  and  dimensions.  The  mode 
of  building,  or  rather  of  burrowing  under  the 
ground,  is  general  in  Persia.  The  soil  which  they 
excavate  is  moulded  into  walls — mud  upon  nnid — 
with  flat  roofi,  the  whole  baked  into  a  uniform 
substance,  so  strong  as  to  resist  cannon  balls. 

I  had  had  a  long  midnight  march  from  Maraud, 
with  one  attendant  only,  Bucktrari  Ali,  who  wa» 
to  conduct  me  for  the  first  time  into  Persia.  No 
means  of  communication  existed  between  us  beyond 
that  of  signs.     Wearied  and  sleepy,  I  was  nearly 
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dropping  from  my  horse,  when  Ali  sung  out  "  Ta- 
breez."  In  vain  did  I  took  out  for  any  thing 
resembling  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  A  large  brick 
elevation,  called  the  "  ark,"  or  arsenal,  was  the 
most  prominent  object  in  view.  This  was  siu-- 
rounded  by  small  mounds  of  mud,  as  they  appeared 
to  me,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  siuface. 
On  entering  the  gate,  which  was  ornamented 
with  coloured  tiles,  I  found  mj-self  in  a  narrow 
drain-way,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  line  of  irre- 
gular walls  on  each  side,  with  occasional  small 
doors,  leading  to  what  I  imagined  to  be  dog  kennels, 
or  some  such  respectable  aljodes.  A  khanaut,  or 
stream  of  water,  was  partially  opened,  partially 
covered;  herdsof  dogs  were  on  the  walls,  disputing 
almost  our  passage,  and  remains  of  others  lying  in 
the  way,  the  putrescence  of  which  was  emitting  a 
most  offensive  smell.  Droves  of  donkeys  laden  with 
brush  wood  were  disputing  the  narrow  way,  driving 
me  up  against  the  walls,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  rubbish,  which  bad  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
into  billitcks,  required  no  little  care  to  surmount 
them.  Of  bumati  dwellings,  or  what  appeared  to 
be  such,  I  saw  none,  not  a  window,  nor  a  sign  of 
habitancy  beyond  the  stra^Iing  paascrB-by,  some 
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in  sbeep-ddn  costs,  badlj  afippered,  bat  mil 
unxd,  tbrongh  wiiidi  I  had  to  make  my  ««;. 

I  DOW  beora:  iDcredoloaa  as  to  tlte  faidiBitnegi 
of  mj  guide ;  which  Ali  seeming  to  percrin,  still 
crinl  ooi  "  Tabreei ;"  and  so  it  pnnnl  indeed  to 
be.  I  soon  fotmd  mr  fiicnds,  enjoring  the  ti^M 
of  «  task  of  wslcr  leading  to  their  dwellii^s.  De- 
■ceoding  some  e%fat  or  ten  feet  into  an  eodoaed 
cotnt,  tbe  nid  dwelling  was  veiy  re!f<ectable  far 
an  Amatic  soil,  haring  onlv  tbe  ground  floor,  tbe 
roof  being  oo  a  level  with  the  BtreeL 

I  was  stUl  for  a  long  time  iocredaloiis  as  to  my 
being  actually  in  tbe  once  renowned  city  of  Tanris, 
of  which  Chardin  gires  so  glowing  a  desrrifAon ; 
ladll  thought  I  bad  been  cheated  into  a  raburii,  to 

tpTc  me  the  more  agreeable  surprifie  at  seeing  the 
on^nal  city.  But  so  it  really  waa ;  and  my  oriental 
dfcun  about  "the  land  of  the  sun,  the  garden  of 
Ae  East,  the  air  scented  like  mosk,"  was  al  once 
diaupatcd.  enpedally  as  regarded  tbe  latter  point, 
for  my  ulfJKtofy  oerree  were  greeted  by  uothii^ 
bttt  tbe  odoor  of  decking  dead  dogs  t 
Subacqucat  experience  and  residence  gave  me 
mon:  mttnaic  acquaintance  with  this  oriental  ci^, 
the  boimdaiMi  of  wfaicfa  I  grew  well  acqaaiatmi 
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wilb,  from  my  almost  daily  walk  arouiid  the  scol- 
loped mud  walls,  which  are  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  have  seven  gates.  These  walls 
are  double,  having  a  wide  dry  ditch  between,  and 
the  itiner  ones  arc  Uaoked  by  towers,  at  irregular 
distances,  on  which  scntineb  are  planted,  and  also 
at  the  different  gates.  The  keys  are  nightly  sent 
to  ihc  governor  or  beglerbeg  of  the  city,  and  with- 
out his  special  permission  they  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  accustomed  morning  hour;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  ingress  or  egress  out  of  the  ap- 
pointed time,  as  I  more  than  once  experienced. 

The  bridges  over  the  dry  ditches  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  arc  built  of  and  upon  long  poles,  slanting 
in  the  middle,  sometimes  with  large  holes  here  and 
there,  where  iho  leg  of  a  horse  or  a  mule  has 
damaged  the  building,  threatening  to  do  the  like 
by  the  leg  of  the  horse  or  mule  in  return.  So  frail 
are  the  bridges,  and  so  positively  dangerous,  that 
I  scarcely  ever  passed  one  without  expecting  it 
would  break  under  me.  As  to  the  ■carp  and 
counter-scarp,  the  bastions,  curtains,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fortifications,  they  appeared  to  me  to  bo  very 
respectable— sufficiently  so,  I  fancied,  to  satisly 
even  my  uncle  Toby  himaclC 
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The  ruins  of  the  two  moaquea,  of  Mesjid  Ati, 
and  the  StiltaQ  Kazan,  I  have  already  alluded  to ; 
they  were  upset  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1559. 
These  are  tlio  most  prominent  features  in  the  way 
of  ruioa.  The  great  Mans  House  is  distinguished 
by  a  respectable  looking  door-way  of  brick. 

The  plain  on,  or  rather  t'n  which  the  city  stands  ia 
very  extensive  and  barren ;  the  boundaries,  southern 
and  northern,  being  high,  rugged  looking  moun- 
tains, inaccessible  seemingly  to  man  and  beast, 
and  quite  denuded  of  vegetation ;  and  the  plains 
bear  but  very  partial  spots  here  and  there  of  gar- 
den ground.  As  to  any  thing  like  "chummum," 
or  meadow,  I  do  not  recollect  a  patch  of  green 
herbage. 

The  "  hunimtims,"  or  baths,  are  numerous,  but 
not  very  good.  As  I  lay  on  my  mat  the  firet 
morning  of  my  sojourning  at  Tabreez,  a  most  dis- 
cordant din  greeted  my  cars ;  amongst  other 
soimda,  that  of  the  "  hummumchee,"  proclaiming 
with  the  cow's  horn  that  the  bath  was  ready  for  bU 
comeni.  This  was  at  the  break  of  day.  The 
muzzins  were  singing  out  the  Azan,  or  call  to 
prayers ;  tlicre  were  the  "  kaiergis,"  or  muleteen, 
braying  after  a  siroy  doukey,  whilst  forming  ihcir 
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caravans,  &C.  Suchamedley  ofstrangesoundsgave 
me  a  marvellous  iuipressioo  of  my  new  residence, 
pardciilarly  after  the  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  bazaar  is  a  long  line  of  buildings  for  shops, 
partly  roofed  in,  partly  covered  vrith  mats  and 
other  frail  materials,  all  of  the  tumble-down  de- 
caying description.  The  Persians,  by  these  firail 
teaenicnt^,  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  no  to-mor- 
row for  them — every  thing;  is  to  serve  the  present 
moment.  This  long  line  of  ebops  extendi  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  becomes  the  tborough- 
farc  to  ils  different  portions.  Men  and  aaimals 
pressing  against  each  other  through  a  narrow  road 
of  almut  eight  feet  wide,  and  pushed  against  the 
walls  by  a  donkey  laden  with  fruit  or  brushwood, 
it  i»  quite  a  stm^le  to  get  on.  The  noisy  "  Ke- 
bardar,"  '  take  care,'  at  the  angles  where  the 
thronging  generally  takes  place ;  the  dervish,  sing- 
ing out  in  thenameof  All,  rattling  his  kettle,  his  tall 
figure  lowering  over  the  resi,  clothed  in  sheep  or 
(leers'  skin,  with  his  felled  conical  cap,  ornamented 
with  inscriptiona  from  the  Koran ;  all  these  form  a 
m^ant/e,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  graphic 
L  description.     Tlicre  is  sometimes  the  moolah  on  h 
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horseback,  with  raaijy  followers,  on  his-  way  to  the 
Mesjid,  and  he  meets  with  general  respecL  The 
road  is  cleared  for  this  "father  of  the  faithful." 

The  shops  ore  of  the  diosI  miscellaneous  kind, 
though  ia  some  parts  the  trades  are  placed 
logethef.  Here  is  the  "  kiabobshee,"  or  cook, 
roasting  his  little  sausages  on  skewers,  whilst  the 
passer  bj  is  eating  these  favourite  dainties  at  the 
door,  dipping  them  in  "  moBs,"  or  sour  milk. 
The  "  dellok,"  or  barber,  is  seen  shaving  the  diny 
skull  of  an  Hunimual.  Close  by,  it  may  be,  ia 
seen  a  funeral,  with  the  haaty  tread  of  the  bearers 
of  thir  coqise,  which  is  placed  on  a  bier,  in  m 
striped  wrap[>cr. 

Here  are  also  the  shops  where  tlicy  sell  "  giizau- 
gabeen,"  or  manna,  described  to  mc  as  produced 
by  a  small  insect,  resembling  s  white  thread,  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  From  this  honey  is  tnadci  by 
being  mixed  with  6owcr  and  water.  The  product 
is  the  most  indigestlblu  of  all  food,  yclei)ed 
"  tnanna."  The  Persians  are  very  fond  of  sweet- 
meats ;  at  most  visits  they  are  brought  round 
as  refreshments. 

Nuthinft  call  be  imagined  more  groicsipie  thajji 
this  miscellaneous  congregating  in  the  bauum; 


the  busy  hum  of  the  men  of  pelf,  the  various  dis- 
plays of  Georgian  and  European  manufactures,  the 
Damascus  blades,  the  numerous  fire-arms,  caps  ' 
and  slippers,  saddles  and  nummeds ;  the  various 
trampers  with  their  sweetmeats,  ices,  cakes,  and 
shcrbcrts,  cbaunling  their  invites  to  the  passing 
world;  then  the  bubbling  noise  of  the  "kaleeon," 
or  water-pipe,  and  the  fr^rant  emissions  of  the 
long  tchibook — for  with  all  their  occupations  this 
is  never  furgolten— the  scene  must  be  witneseed 
to  be  appreciated. 

There  are  opeuings  here  and  there  from  the 
liazaar^,  which  lead  to  the  caravansaras  where  the 
merchants  dcjKJsit  their  goods.  Some  of  them  are 
very  respectable  buildings,  having  subterranean 
stabling  for  the  horses,  and  "  bauleh  kanehs"  or 
sleeping  rooms  over  the  shops,  llicre  was  one 
lately  built,  the  entire  property  of  a  merchant, 
which  must  have  cost  I  imi^ine  one  hundred 
thousand  tomaims;  and  another  was  in  progress. 


•  The  AilncMi  liluck  lmmt>.tkiu  cmii  i>  tlie  univerul  btai-ittu 
in  Penia.  from  ihr  jirlnm  to  the  pnwaiil.  It  wu  Gral  inttoduccd 
bj'tlM  Kkjar  tribe.  To  otitiun  ibcm  fn  (mail  afaininf;  curl i,  vhich 
ta  ihtir  greM  exctUciicc,  they  kill  the  ewe  before  her  jretning,  md 
the  lamb  ii  ukcn  fromberprcmnturelf.  Thence  ime  the  glow)' 
blaeh  ba»  which  ii  their  ;mit  beaut;. 
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with  its  magnificent  dome  biijlt  without  an3-crntre, 
already  alluded  to. 

Beyond  these  were  workshops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms,  brought  lo  very  respectable 
perfection  by  one  of  the  Persian  youths  sent  lo 
England  to  acquaint  himself  wiih  the  art  So 
ingeniously  had  he  copied  a  riHc  of  one  of  the 
London  makers,  that  I  was  completely  taken  in 
by  it.  He  had  engraved  the  name  in  steel  letters, 
sod,  Persian  like,  had  sold  some  of  them  ah 
"  London  guns."  This  he  related  to  me  with  great 
glee,  quite  unabashed.  "  Heal  London,"  said  he, 
"  although  made  at  Tebreez." 

The  sabres  also  were  pretty  good,  thongh  not 
equal  to  those  of  Ispahan  or  Damascus,  cither  for 
the  cxccUency  of  the  material,  or  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship.  A  good  Ispahan  blade,  if 
well  welded,  will,  it  is  said,  cut  through  a  half-inch 
bar  of  iron,  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  a  silk  handkerchief 
thrown  into  the  air;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a 
Persian  exiravagania.  The  Persians  are  great 
admirers  of  these  missals,  and  nothing  is  so  accept- 
able in  the  way  of  "  peisheaab,"  or  present,  a» 
double-barrel  Joe  or  a  pair  of  hair  triggera. 

The  other  manufactures  cannol  be  said  to  Sourish 
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much.  Despotic  govemmcnia  are  adverse  to  all 
improvemcnls ;  for  if  profit  be  derived  from  tliem, 
they  are  sure  to  be  taxed,  and  genius  can  never 
flourish  where  tbe  invention  meets  no  protection, 
and  may  be  even  attemled  with  danger.  The 
Persian  who  succeeds  in  amassing  wealth  unknown 
to  the  government,  seeks  posthumous  fanie  by  the 
building  of  caravanscrics  or  baths,  but  quite  un- 
connected with  any  patriotic  feeling,  or  even  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  The  most  prominent  of  tbe 
arte,  and  the  one  in  which  they  so  much  excel,  is 
■hat  of  enamelling ;  in  which,  in  point  of  rich  fancy 
of  pattern  and  of  execution,  they  exceed  tlie 
Europeans,  The  exquisitely  formed  flower  grows 
on  the  gold  and  silver  "kalleons"  and  thimbles 
with  a  gniee  most  true  to  nature.  Of  jewellery 
I  do  not  recollect  much  display  in  the  bazaars 
beyond  that  of  the  "  feruzas"  or  tourquoises,  of 
wtucli  the  Persinns  are  very  proud ;  some  stones 
being  valued  as  high  aa  one  hundred  tomauns. 
The  most  celebrated  mine  is  at  Nishapore,  in 
Khorasmn.  There  are  others,  but  they  yield  a 
stone  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Tlic  merchants  may  be  deemed  the  most  opu- 
lenl   mul  (he  most  independent  class  in  Persia. 

vol-  1.  N 


They  are  lightly  taxed  by  the  government,  and 
less  interfored  with  than  others ;  and  arc  so  alive  to 
Uicir  own  interests,  that  tijey  take  care  not  to  ex- 
cite the  cupidity  of  their  nilera  by  any  ostentatious 
display  of  wealth.  Sordiilness  and  avarice  are 
their  general  characteristics — with  a  good  deal  of 
low  cunning  and  caution ;  and  so  thirsty  arc  they 
aAcr  gain,  so  over-reaching,  and  so  ehrcwd  in  their 
dealings,  that  not  a  son  of  Israel  can  live  amongst 
them.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  Tabreez  is  the 
only  city  I  was  ever  in  without  meeting  with  a  Jew. 
I  heard  of  a  few  only  at  Tehran,  though  the  tribes 
abound  amongst  the  Turks,  where  they  thrive 
most  Sourishingly. 

The  merchants  seal  their  bargains  with  their 
signet  instead  of  with  their  signature ;  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  these,  and  the  being  bound  hy  them, 
L depends  entirely  upon  the  seal.  Hence  the  office  of 
the  seal  cutter  is  one  of  great  importance  and  trust ; 
for  if  he  is  known  to  make  duplicates,  his  life 
would  answer  for  the  offence.  The  dale  must  be 
cut  on  the  seal  They  arc  all  registered,  and  if  a 
seal  be  lost,  public  notice  is  given  of  it  hy  the 
merchant  tu  all  hJs  dealers.  They  engrave  beauti- 
fully, indeed  with  a  {tcrfcclion  unknown  to  Europe. 
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They  abbreviate  the  Ferengee  names  hy  leaving 
out  the  vowels,  whether  in  contempt  or  comj)!!- 
ment,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Aji  river,  a  salt,  muddy  stream,  runs  through 
the  city ;  but  the  gcncnil  supply  of  water  h  good, 
and  by  means  of  "  Ithanauts"  it  is  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  at  considerable  distance. 
The  narrow  ways  or  streets  leading  to  the  differenl 
habimiions  are  positively  dangerous  in  time  of 
Iroet,  or  an  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  wet  season. 
Occasionally  a  wall  tumbles  down,  or  a  "  kha- 
tianl"  must  be  o{iened,  which  prevents  all  possible 
thoroughfare ;  and  what  with  the  iips  and  downs 
over  rubbish  and  into  water-holes,  it  is  quite  a 
flcientidc  af^r  to  get  through  the  streets  of 
Tabreez. 

The  obscure  door-ways  lead  down  by  steps,  or 
by  un  inclined  plane,  to  the  courts  within ;  and  it 
is  an  agreeable  Hurprisc  sometimes  to  enter  the 
spacious  court,  with  it^  tank  of  water  in  the  centre, 
or  its  well-planted  garden,  and  to  find  so  respect- 
able a  dwelling  within.  There  are  always  two 
distinct  courts ;  one  of  them  leading  to  the  harem, 
or  forbidden  apartments. 

The  flimulution  of  the  Persians  amuses  me  much. 
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It  is  exactly  tlie  reverse  of  that  of  Fcrengstan ; 
they  assiinic  poverty,  squalidncss,  and  every  other 
guise,  as  security  against  oppression  and  spolia- 
tion; vhitst  the  Ferengees  often  assume  wealth 
and  importaace  to  impose  on  the  credulous,  and 
to  live  on  their  credit  for  a  time,  until  the  trickery 
leads  them  to  a  gaol,  or  sometimes  to  an  alms- 
house. You  never  hear  of  the  Persians  fiuling  in 
business,  or  by  extravagance  falling  into  decay. 
Is  not  the  prudence  of  the  Persian  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  extravagance  of  the  European  ? 

Tahreez  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
Orontes,  in  an  extensive  plain ;  it  Is  the  capital  of 
Azerbijan,  or  country  of  the  Gbebres,  or  fire  wor- 
shippers, and  was  the  ancient  Medio.  It  has  been 
frequently  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  their  lan- 
guage continues  to  be  the  current  one  of  the  day. 
Abbufi  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  exfwlled  the  invaders,  and  permanently 
established  the  Persian  rule  in  this  province. 
Cliardin  visited  it  in  1672,  when,  from  his  report, 
it  contained  two  hundred  and  forty  mosques,  fdteen 
thousand  houses,  (ineen  thousand  shops  or  liazaun, 
three  hundred  caravan  series,  and  more  than  half 
e  million  of  inhabitants,  wiih  splendid  squares. 


piazzas,  &c.,  which  proclaimed  it  the  second  city 
in  the  empire.  Ita  ancient  name  was  Tauris,  when 
under  the  Medes;  but  the  Persians  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tabreez  in  the  jear  of  the  Ilegira  165. 

A  most  destructive  earthquake  about  a  century 
ago  toppled  down  tlie  greater  part  of  this  magni- 
ficent city,  and  is  said  to  have  entombed  a  hundred 
thousand  of  its  inliabitants,  leaving  the  wreck  and 
nuDS  which  t  have  partly  described.  Of  inhabitants 
the  present  city  may  boast  of  about  sixty  thousand. 

I  found  the  hummuma  or  baths  in  Persia  very 
inferior  to  those  at  Smyrna  or  Constantinople.  At 
the  former  place  they  were  my  frequent  resort,  and 
s  slight  description  of  what  I  found  Ihcni,  will 
apply  to  oriental  baths  generally. 

Gropinft  my  way  through  the  dark  and  intricate 
l>a£&ars,  I  at  length  reached  the  scene  of  cleansing 
operations.  It  was  a  large  domed  building,  very. 
rcs[>ectablc  in  appearance,  with  steam  issuing  from 
it  enough  to  drive  a  railway  train.  The  scene  on 
entering  was  most  amusing;  all  sorts  of  people 
denuding  themselves  on  the  well  stuffed  benches, 
provided  with  carpets  and  coverings  of  various 
kinds.  This  was  in  the  outer  room,  where,  being 
reduced  to  my  original  state,  I  sut  down  amongst 
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the  other  natiireU,  tbeir  head  gear  and  slippers 
scattered  about  in  all  directions — turbans,  shawls, 
&c.  When  I  Epeak  of  turbans,  I  do  not  mean  as 
belonging  to  jyiussclmans,  since  no  infideb  would 
be  allowed  to  pollute  tlicir  baths  with  their  unclean 
presence.  This  was  a  Greek  bath.  The  Greeks 
wear  a  sort  of  rolled  kerchief  on  the  head,  over  the 
"  fez,"  or  red  scull-cap ;  but  as  to  discriminating 
the  caste  of  company,  wlio  could  tell  of  what 
nution  they  were  I  since  Nature  makes  no  dis- 
tinction, from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant,  alt 
kinds  being  clothed  in  her  buff  livery.  It  b  for 
funtsfitic  man  to  assume  the  purple,  and  other 
babilimeuta,  down  to  that  of  the  convict 

Here  I  was  re&eshed  witli  coifee  and  pipes. 
Every  thing  in  these  countries  is  lo  be  preceded 
by  smoking.  After  some  time,  the  bummurochee 
arrived  from  the  other  nx)m,  a  hideous  looking 
wretch,  walking  upon  high  wooden  paltens;  and 
as  he  took  hold  of  me,  I  receded  from  bis  rough 
touch,  aa  though  he  was  going  to  scald  a  pig. 
Following  him  to  the  next  room,  which  I  will  call 
the  preparatory  boiler,  the  steam  overpowered  me 
with  a  sort  of  paralysing  effect.  I  had  been  hot 
enough  before,  but  this  was  intended  to  oj^en  [lie 
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pores,  and  make  theni  more  facile  to  the  shampoo- 
ing operation.  To  retreat  was  impossible,  so  after 
pffirmining  a  short  time,  be  led  the  way  to  the 
grand  washing  room,  a  large  octagon  building, 
very  lofty,  and  lit  from  above,  the  echoes  of  its 
occupants  playing  round  the  roof  with  most 
amusing  continuity.  It  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  originally  a  church,  the  small  adjoining 
chapels  being  converted  to  reservoirs,  sleam- 
houscs,  wash-places,  &c.  If  I  found  the  atnios- 
phere  of  the  laat  room  paralysing,  how  shall  1 
describe  this  ? 

Presently  my  savage  looking  conductor  laid  nie 
down  on  the  marble  slab.  Resistance  was  useless, 
and  I  was  too  powerless  to  impede  his  operations, 
as  he  turned  me  over  like  a  lump  of  breathless 
clay,  and  began  to  scrub  unmereifuUy  with  a  sort 
of  hair-cloth  glove.  This  he  lays  on  to  his  utmost 
strength  on  the  muscles  and  sinews,  causing  them 
to  give  up  all  their  impurities.  This  shampooing 
19  n  curious  sensation ;  be  kneads  you  about  with 
his  knuckles,  cracks  your  bones,  and  you  feel  un- 
hinged in  evcrj-  part. 

I  writhed  and  sung  out  under  the  operation, 
he  amusement  of  the  operator,  and  I 
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contiDued  for  half  od  liour,  when  I  Wiis  laken  tu 
one  of  the  wash-houses,  well  lathered  with  auap. 
and  drowned  in  hot  water.  Never  was  I  so  com- 
pletely purified  sinee  the  days  of  my  swaddling 
clothes;  and  the  refreshment  is  most  luxurious, 
when  reposinf;  at  laij  length  on  the  benches  of 
the  outer  apartment,  you  are  clothed  in  soft 
wrappers,  and  coffee  and  pipes  are  again  intro- 
duced to  restore  the  inner  man. 

When  once  the  operation  is  over,  the  bath  is 
certainly  a  great  luxury,  and  conducive  to  health ; 
as  regards  the  digestive  powers,  I  found  them 
to  be  wonderfully  pacified  by  these  operations. 
The  noise  from  the  many  Iwing  shampooed  at 
.  the  same  time  was  most  overwhelming.     There 

■  were  nearly  a  dozen  nudities  running  about,  odd- 
I  ing  to  the  concert ;  and  as  the  domed  apartment 
I  resounded  with  their  cries,  I  could  neither  dislin- 
H              gujsh  charaeter  nor  country  of  those  being  operated 

■  upon.  There  was  a  babel  of  sounds  in  this  outer 
T  room,  of  almost  all  oriental  languages,  and  the 
L                scene  was  very  amusing. 

H  All  rc£[»cctablc  persons  are  supposed  to  get  a 

H  good  washing  once  a  week  at  leasL     They 

H  very  fashionable  places  of  female  resort.     Parties 
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of  females  will  spend  a  nhole  day  together  on  this 
pastime. 

The  ooly  natural  hot  bath  which  I  have  seen  in 
Turkey  is  at  Elidja,  a  fimal!  village  near  Erzroiime.* 
Here  the  water  was  in  the  hoiling  state,  the  ground 
being  at  the  time  covered  with  snow.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  mud  wall,  about  twenty  feet 
s(]iiai¥.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  analysing  the 
water,  and  whether  or  not  it  possessed  mineral 
qualities  seemed  to  he  quite  indifferent  to  the 
natives,  men  or  cattle. 

There  was  a  similar  natural  bath  at  Teflis,  in 
Georgia,  having  good  buildings  over  it,  with  the 
necessary  accommodations  ;  and  here  I  halheil. 
This  is  decidedly  of  a  mineral  quality,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  under  sundry  maladies. 

Frequent  ablutions  are  enjoined  by  the  Maho- 
mediin  religion,  and  you  will  scarcely  find  a  town 
or  village  without  a  good  supply  of  the  hummunis. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  Mesjid  Sultan  Kazan,  which 

was  built  by  Sliah  Shcm  Gbuzan  more  than  six 

hundred  yeara  ago,  are  some  magnificent  slabs  of 

the  Tabreei  marble,  with  which  the  remaining 

.  ThuUlh  I  hav(  Klreailr  aUuded  Id.  «ee  Cliapler  XVil, 
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walls  arc  lined.  It  is  of  a  transparent  yellow  colour, 
fbnncd  bv  the  depositioo  of  waters  from  a  spring 
which  forces  its  way  out  from  the  body  of  the  cliffs ; 
and  near  the  village  of  Sblrameen  is  the  spring  of 
I  dialvbeate  water,  which,  runniDg  into  ponds,  sta^ 
I  nates.    A  strong  mineral  smell  proceeds  from  iL 

The  process  of  petrefaction  is  some  two  or  three 
\  jears  going  un,  and  its  different  stages  are  to  be 
I  traced.  At  first  the  water  appears  clear,  as  it 
stagnates  it  becomes  black,  and  lastly,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  frosted.  On  breaking  the  outer 
coat,  before  the  operation  is  complete,  it  has  the 
look  of  an  accumulated  layer  of  papers  of  different 
colours,  with  which  the  marble  is  grained — of  red, 
green,  and  copper-colour,  most  richly  streaked. 
It  is  brittle  and  transparent,  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  windows  of  baths,  or  other 
buildinge  rec]uiring  Ught  without  outward  obser- 
vation. It  is  found  perfectly  consolidated  some 
three  or  four  feet  below  ihc  surface.  It  was  for- 
merly exclusively  used  for  the  Shnh's  service,  or 
only  by  special  firman,  to  be  obtained  by  any  one 
else ;  but  latterly  it  bas  been  sold  to  the  best  bidden. 
It  is  used  to  decorate  mosques  and  palaces ;  some- 
times also  for  tablets,  on  which  I  have  ticcn  the 
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exquisite  engravings  at  the  tombs,  so  well  done  by 
the  Persians.  The  slabs  may  be  obtained  of  almost 
any  dimensions.  Those  which  I  saw  in  the  Mesjid 
were  some  of  them  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  about 
ten  feet  in  breadth,  most  beautifully  pohshcd. 

The  climate  of  Tabreez  is  the  most  salubrious  I 
have  met  with  in  Persia.  Although  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  snn  has  even  tried  old  Indians,  to  whom 
it  was  almost  insupportable,  yet  there  is  a  refresh- 
ing midday  breeze,  which  tempers  its  intensity. 
The  cold  is  so  severe  in  tlie  wmter,  that  to  sit  by 
a  large  fire  clothed  in  furs  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. I  have  never  felt  it  so  intense,  except  ui 
Ruflsia.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  extremes 
in  both  as  much  as  possible ;  a  coup  de  soleil  is  not 
uncommon,  with  most  frightful  consequences;  and 
to  dig  out  frozen  corpses  from  the  snow  occnrred 
(luring  my  being  there. 

There  is  a  clacs  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Egypt 
which  come  almost  every  season,  and  encamp  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  Tabreez — 

"  H*rd  faring  nee — loud  when  they  beg, 

Duiiil)  oiily  when  thry  tieal.' 

They  are  prowling  thieves  for  the  time,  and 
arc  detested  by  the  Persians.     The  native  men- 
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(licant^  are  but  few  in  Persia.  Alma-giving  is  a 
most  promineiit  trait  in  the  Mahomedan  character ; 
total  want,  much  less  starvatioD,  can  never  occur 
amongst  them. 

Tabreez  is  sometimes  visited  with  the  awfiil 
cholera;  it  devastated  the  city  in  the  year  1830, 
and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  people.  The  plague,  too,  has  soine- 
t'lmcs  made  great  havoc  at  Tabreez,  though  from 
all  my  enquiries  I  do  nut  find  that  it  has  ever 
r^ed  so  destructively  as  in  Turkey.  I  have  been 
assured  that  a  remedy  has  been  found  for  this 
"  child  of  Nemesis."  My  informant  was  a  mili- 
tary gentleman,  long  resident  in  Siberia,  where  he 
saw  the  cure  effected.  A  bullock  was  slain,  the 
patient  stripped,  and  in  complete  nudity  was  wrap- 
ped in  the  warm  skin  of  the  animal,  from  whence 
he  received  new  life,  and  gave  up  disease.  How 
long  he  remained  so  attired  I  know  not,  but  his 
recovery  was  sud  to  be  complete. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


CARAVAN  TRAVELLING. 


The  caravan  is  an  assemblage  of  merchants  and 
travellers  congregating  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection; for  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of 
danger  when  going  over  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
soil,  which  arises  from  that  restless  and  untamable 
nomadic  population,  called  Koords,  who  inhabit 
the  frontiers  of  those  countries, — despising  all 
authority,  governed  by  none.  During  my  stay  at 
Erzroume,  they  were  flying  about  in  all  directions, 
taking  advantage  of  an  unarmed  population,  and 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  committing  their 
depredations.*     Thirty  travellers   had  just    pre- 

•  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Paiba  of  this  city,  on 
capturing  any  number  of  Koords,  to  send  up  their  heads,  salted, 
in  sacks,  to  ConstanUnople,  to  be  laid  at  the  gate  of  the  seraglio. 
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sented   tbemselvee,    plundered    and    stripped   to 
the  skin. 

There  being,  at  length,  ready  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  we  formed  our  caravan,  of  the 
luoBt  motley  group,  both  of  man  and  beast,  that  was 
pcrhaptt  ever  assembled.  I  was  the  only  European 
amongst  them,  and  consequently  an  object  of 
the  vacant  stare  of  the  muleteers,  who  always  offiird 
me  much  amusement.  Tbc  leading  camel,  preceded 
by  a  donkey,  was  adorned  with  much  frippery  of 
coloured  beads  and  bits  of  glass  about  the  head 
and  ears,  the  knecB,  and  saddle  housings,  &c.  Of 
this  the  "  chaoush,"  or  leader  of  the  caravan,  is 
very  proud ;  and  as  it  moves  on  at  funereal  pace, 
there  is  plen^  of  time  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  re- 
flection, whilst  the  sound  of  the  camel  belle  are 
sonorously  issuing  from  the  ravines.  The  train 
sometimes  occupies  half  a  mile  in  length;  the 
day's  travel  being  determined  either  by  tlie  pasture 
to  he  found  for  the  cattle,  which  is  free  to  all  comers 
if  it  be  summer,  or  to  the  village  supply  of  pro- 
vender, if  in  the  winter.  As  to  the  travcUen^ 
accommodation,  that  is  the  last  thing  thought  of, 
and  to  sleep  with  your  horse  is  tbe  general 
order  of  the  day.     I  never  slept  better  ihau  in  a 


warm  stable,  amidst  curry-comb  loiisic  and  clouds 
of  dust.  There  is  generally  a  small  raised  platform 
Bt  one  end  of  it,  with  a  chimney,  and  this  is  "  the 
traveller's  rest."  Then  for  provisions,  bread,  millt, 
and  eggs  are  generally  to  be  found ;  and  the  "  muff- 
rush,"  or  wallet,  ought  to  contain  rice,  coffee,  si^ar, 
tobacco,  &c.,  or  one  must  go  without  them.  The 
incidents  are  rather  monotonous — the  loading  and 
unloading — mending  the  packsaddle — bivouacking 
— the  sundry  fires  for  cooking  the  pilau — the  night 
arrangemcnls.  The  muleteers  have  a  busy  time  of 
it,  catching  every  momentaiy  mterval  fur  their 
&vouritc  tchibook. 

At  Dclli-Baha  wc  fell  in  with  the  Turkish  troops, 
and  such  a  rank  and  file  I  suppose  was  never 
matched  to  Coventry  —  bare-legged,  badly-slip- 
pered, armed  and  unarmed.  (I  should  observe 
that  at  this  time,  the  Russians  were  invading  the 
Turkish  territory,  which  made  it  very  difficult  for 
a  Ferengec  stranger  to  pass  on).  The  moment 
they  saw  me,  "  Ruskl"  was  sounded  out,  and  all 
the  village  was  in  alarm,  dogs  included,  and  I  was 
ituinediatcly  surrounded  by  rank  and  file.  They 
thought  I  was  "  spying  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,"  and  nothing  was  more  probable  amongst  the 
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ignoramuses,  who  knew  not  Eoglish  from  "  Ruski;" 
in  fact,  they  have  but  oae  term  for  all  Europeans — 
Ferengee.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  sat  quietlj  on 
my  horse,  laughing  both  with  and  at  them  They 
eyed  and  pulled  me  about  to  sec  if  I  was  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves,  grinning  through 
their  leathern  coutenauces  at  having  made  of  me 
"  lawful  prize." 

In  the  mean  time  the  village  divan  was  simi- 
moned,  the  Agha,  or  chief,  presided,  and  the 
colonel  of  the  troops  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers. I  never  could  find  out  whether  I  was  tried 
judicially  or  court -martially.  My  friend,  the 
Khan,  was  amongst  them,  urging  and  arguing  for 
my  release,  and  threatening  them  with  his  high 
displeasure,  in  case  they  detained  me.  How  that 
displeasure  was  to  have  been  expressed  I  never 
beard,  since  we  were  only  five  or  six  of  us  against 
a  whole  village,  and  rank  and  file  I  do  not  know 
how  many. 

I  was  at  length  called  in,  and  astonished  to  find 
myself  of  such  importance,  making  quite  a  noi»e 
in  the  Turkish  world.  The  divan  was  aasemblnl 
iu  a  hot  stable,  with  air  holes  here  and  there  to 
emit  Turkish  effluvia,  which  was  of  a  very  varied 
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4uality,  including  tobacco  smoke.  I  bad  therefore 
sonic  difficulty  to  discover  how  many  were  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  I  think  there  must  have 
been  fifty  st^uatting  down  on  the  straw  and  dung, 
amongst  whom  I  came  in  with  all  possible  n<mc/ia- 
Itmcf,  throwing  my  whip  about,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'  who  dares  to  affront  mc." 

I  squatted  myself  near  to  the  Agha,  aiid  laughed 
to  the  Khan,  and  said,  "  What  is  going  on? — Fll 
not  remain  hero  any  longer."  "  Stop,"  said  he,  "  no 
such  hurry ;"'  and  then  explained,  what  I  was 
before  ignorant  of— my  being  taken  for  a  "  Rusky" 
spy.  Must  fertile  in  expedients,  I  never  saw 
him  daunted  by  difficulties,  and  after  adopting 
a  rariety  of  argui]icnts  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  tu  the  contrary,  he  hit  upon  it  that  I  was  an 
Elchce,  carrying  imjKirtant  dispatches  into  Persia. 
This  gave  quite  a  new  turn  to  the  aftair,  for  the 
name  of  Elchec  is  always  respected  amongst  this 
people. 

It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  me  to  And  myself 
travelling  in  the  diplomatic  lino;  and  though  I 
could  not  quite  understand  it,  yet  the  Turks  cer- 
tainly did :  anil  then,  as  if  wanting  to  confirm  thi^ 
fltatemcnt,  they  asked,  "  what  was  the  news  con- 
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toined  in  my  dispatches."  This  was  a  poser  even 
to  the  fertile  Khan;  however,  he  recovered  liim- 
self,  and  said,  "  it  was  as  much  as  his  head  was 
worth  to  communicate  their  contcDts,  but  that 
they  were  of  great  importaDce,"  I  was  then  im- 
mediately established  in  their  high  consideration ; 
the  tide  of  contempt  had  turned  into  the  tide  of 
respect.  The  Agha  took  his  pipe  Irom  his  mouth 
and  offered  it  to  me,  which  is  the  pledge  of  friend- 
ship. I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  it  to  my 
mouth,  which  I  thought  was  paying  dear  enough 
for  his  friendship.  Had  I  decUued  doing  so,  tt 
would  have  been  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
members  of  the  divan  seeing  this,  immediately 
moved  off,  and  I,  with  all  possible  official  import' 
ance,  made  my  way  through  the  crowded  villagers; 
one  held  my  slirrup,  another  my  bridle-rein,  and 
I  galloped  off  with  the  Khan  to  overtako  the 
caravan,  which  had  preceded  us. 

At  another  village  we  found  an  assemblage  rf 
Nmilar  troops,  and  wc  went  to  pay  our  respects  to 
llie  colonel,  whom  we  found  in  a  stable,  smoking, 
and  giving  his  orders  to  a  numerous  train  of  bare- 
legged soldiers  surrounding  the  door.  He  was 
very  polite.     The  Khan  put  him  in  good  humour 
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by  saying  the  "  Ruskis  were  fast  going  to  Jeha- 
num,"  at  which  he  laughed,  crying  out  "Mash 
allah."  He  ordered  a  stable  to  be  cleaned  out  for 
Its,  and  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  being  anxious,  it 
appeared,  for  another  gazette.  We  received  him 
amidst  curry-comb  and  horse-dust.  I  established 
myself  in  the  manger,  which  was  rather  capacious ; 
the  colonel  smoked  with  us  one  or  two  pipes, 
and  tlien  took  his  leave.  The  pipe-bearer  is 
a  raoet  important  personage,  and  ie  first  on  the 
staff,  in  preference,  I  imagine,  to  the  adjutant- 
general 

Leaving  the  stable  odours  at  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  we  went  to  rejoin  the  caravan, 
which  had  gathered  on  its  way  to  about  double 
the  original  cuiiiplcmcnt  of  men  and  beasts,  there 
being,  I  should  think,  three  hundred  of  each,  the 
latter  comprising  camels,  mules,  donkeys,  and 
buffaloes.  There  were  muleteers,  cametteers,  mer- 
chants, and  travellers,  and  I  the  only  Fereng«c 
amongst  them,  issuing  out  of  the  dell  with  most 
amusing  confusion.  One  silver  star  lit  up  tlie 
scene,  and  that  which  of  all  things  surpriKcs  an 
ignorant   people,   the   "star  shoots,"   were   most 
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numerous,  *  as  we  pa^ed  a  rocky  bed  on  which  the 
stream  was  pouring  down  la  foaming  haste ;  men 
and  cattle,  almost  in  the  dark,  groping  about  in 
various  detachments — the  mulelcers  halooing,  the 
camel  bells  ringing,  and  sending  their  long  echoes 
through  the  valleys. 

The  scene  was  so  perfectly  original,  and  the  in- 
cidents so  amusing,  that  it  requires  a  much  more 
graphic  pen  than  mine  to  bring  them  to  light. 
When  the  "  eye-lids  of  the  morning"  were  opened, 
and  "  Nature  had  put  off  her  night  clothes,"  the 
interest  of  the  scene  was  much  increased;  there 
was  the  heavy  laden  asa  rolling  down  the  sleep, 
load  and  all,  into  the  stream  below;  while  the 
horse,  disengaging  himself  from  his  burden,  was 
making  off  to  the  delights  of  freedom. 

It  was  an  amusing  sight  to  witness  the  long  train 
of  the  caravan  clambering  over  the  hills  for  more 


*  The  falling  iton,  or  mcteora,  ure  considered  hj  tbe  Pcniuw 
to  be  the  blow*  o(  angeli  on  tlie  hckda  of  devil*  who  would  pry 
into  Pusdur,  The  fall  of  the  uigcU  in  hdvcn  ibrj  >itri)iut« 
to  ibeit  being  informed  of  God**  Intention  to  ereati  mankftctlua 
own  loMge,  wid  to  dignify  human  nature  \ij  Chriat^  utuniiig  it. 
M  of  Ihem  iliinking  their  KI017  to  be  eclipied,  envied  man*! 
[  kiypllWMt  ami  no  revolted. 
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lltun  a  mile  In  Icaglh, — the  muleteers  sounding 
out  their  discordant  notes,  the  noise  of  whieh  was 
enough,  I  thought,  to  frighten  the  camels.  They 
are  a  patient,  joyous  sort  of  people,  these  mule- 
teers, though  but  little  removed  from  the  cattle, 
in  their  food  or  attire ; — they  eat  barley  as  well  as 
the  hur^e,  they  sleep  in  tLe  same  stable  with  the 
horse,  their  jacket  is  of  the  roughest  possible  cloth, 
their  feet  tied  up  in  bags  with  rope  sandals ;  and 
yet  withal  they  are  cheerfid  and  happy ;  only  give 
ihcm  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  they  will  kiss  the  hem 
of  your  garment. 

Under  the  mountains  of  Debar  we  bivouacked. 
The  caitle  were  Inmed  adrif)  to  find  their  own 
food.  Our  hammock  was  fonncd  by  bales  of 
goodfi,  piled  aruund  as  a  sort  of  protection  from 
the  wandering  donkeys.  Here  our  carpets  were 
^rcad,  and  the  various  groups,  witli  about  twenty 
fires  burning  on  the  ground,  black  cameltcers, 
with  their  while  turbans,  swarthy  looking  Persians, 
all  occupied  in  cooking  their  pilau,  tying  np  their 
Handals,  or  mending  the  pack-saddles : — it  was  a 
very  ba'^y  scene,  and  strictly  oriental.  I  fancied 
at  first  that  I  should  have  no  sleep,  as  on  laying 
dawn   I  saw  only   "the  spacious   firmament  on 
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high,"  splendidly  lit  up  with  "  Nature's  brilliants ;' 
but  I  8O0U  found  out  that 


" WcarineES 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  wLm  restlesa  ilolll 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard." 

The  nest  morning  ivc  progressed  toward  Toprach 
Kaleh ;  when  in  view  of  the  fort,  a  gun  was  Jired 
to  announce  horsemen  in  the  distance. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  caravan  tnivcl- 
ling,  having  spent  countless  hours  in  this  pastime. 
On  looking  over  my  Journal,  I  find  myself  on  the 
mouDtaiiiB  of  Techcs,  the  celebrated  pass  of  the 
"  ten  thousand."  The  ascent  had  been  long  and 
steep;  the  loaded  cattle  climbed  the  bills  with 
great  difhcidty,  and  we  had  passed  through  forests 
uf  the  rhododendron,  with  here  and  there  the  most 
beautiful  sloping  lawns,  lit  Up  by  a  brilliant  sun, 
which  contrasted  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  fir 
and  the  brown  beech  skirting  the  hill-tops.  It  was 
indeed  a  bright  pngc  of  wild  uncultivated  nature. 
The  rhododendron  fed  the  bees  whose  honey  poi- 
soned the  Greeks;  and  I  understand  that  the  flower 
(^this  plant  is  equally  noxious. 

Historic  recollections  now  crowded  upon  mc  ae 
I  reached  the  place  where  Xenophon  and  his  fol- 
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lowers  first  saw  the  sea,  the  object  wliich  could 
alone  pacify  a  grumbling  soldiery  after  their  long 
and  disai^trous  retreat.  The  spot  was  beautifid.  As 
I  gave  a  parting  glance  al  the  sea, — here,  thought 
I,  stood  Xenophon,  with  his  immortal  band,  in 
sight  of  the  goal  of  his  toils  and  dangers,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  bj  the  historian  is  so  animating  I 
What  must  then  the  reality  have  been  ?  I  stood 
on  the  very  rock  from  whence  the  sea  first  glad- 
dened his  longing  eyes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  identity ;  geography  never  changes  in  this 
country ;  it  is  called  '*  the  mountain  of  the  ten 
thousand,"  It  was  a  very  narrow  pass,  scarcely  to 
be  deemed  a  bridle-path — I  speat  of  the  very  eum- 
mit — with  mountain  Iwundiu'ies  of  fanciful  shapes, 
here  and  there  clothed  with  snow.  There  was  a 
sort  of  gloomy  majcstv  in  the  solitaiy  grandeur, 
disturbed  only  by  tlie  towering  eagles,  many  of 
which  I  saw  of  an  enormous  size. 

I  love  these  ups  and  downs  in  the  world ;  they 
arc  pleasanter  to  me  than  the  smooth  path.  Nor 
does  this  apply  to  travelling  merely ;  there  were 
many  objects  of  interest  in  this  spot,  independent 
of  nature's  grandeur.  On  a  towering  peak  on  our 
left  stood  some  remains  of  a  Genoese  castle,  famed 
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as  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  led  on 
by  Peter  the  Ilermiu  I  was  interested  in  tracing 
fragments  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times 
of  Coeur  de  Lion,  A  German  iavant,  Dr.  Scbultz, 
«n  employe  of  the  French  government,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  at  Conatanlinople,  scaled 
many  of  the  nails  of  these  niins,  and  copied  in- 
scriptions. Most  of  the  characters,  as  be  told  mo, 
were  "  arrow  headed :"  be  made  many  valuable 
discoveries.*     I  had  no  time  lo  devote  to  mouldei^ 


■  Tlie  name  uf  ScliiitiK  demujiilt  (rani  me  >  momenCnry  triliuto 
to  hia  ttivmorf.  To  collect  uiliquiiir«  in  ibe  eur.  and  lo  m*ke 
reMBTchc^  in  the  Uriciitnl  Imigiiiigfa,  he  wu  sent  out  !>]>  the 
Freneb  government.  Tmvellrnjt  diffirultiM  unailed  him  frani  the 
iirel,  in  conaciiuFnec!  of  the  then  cxiitiiig  wtr  bctwern  Prriia  and 
RuMiui  from  Enroume  be  was  driven  bock  by  the  plague;  al 
Tcflis  he  via  detained  *ix  months  h;  fever,  and  at  loigih  be 
reached  Tabreci  in  June  183!),  alter  three  jrean'  journejing*  to 
and  fro,  and  I  wus  the  Gi'ot  lo  wekume  bim  to  (hat  dif.  In  the 
rollowini;  October  hewt  out  fur  Roumia,  which  it  parti;  iiibabiftd 
\rj  the  Niitauniiiivv*.  a  tcct  of  the  NemonaD  Cbriiitiaiis  of  the 
pill  nira,  and  poaseuing  matijr  books  and  writing)  very 
ilitcmtiiig  toananliijuaryi  it  is  partly  inhabited  by  Koordaalw, 
but  neither  uf  them  oive  aUegimicc  lo  Turki  nor  Pcniiant.  The 
chief  of  the  Koords  at  Djiilanirnrk  is  the  deacendani  of  the  ancient 
Calipha  uf  Bagdad,  and  prctendi  a  claim  to  ibe  throne  of  Turkey. 
Thete  people  live  coiiiviitedlj-  in  their  own  rauniry,  which  la 
•ImMt  inaeceulble.  They  are  very  jealoun  of  any  one  coming 
tmongat  them,  partieuiurly  Fianka  ;  tbi*  wan  at  a  niumcni  luo 
when  it  e  Ituitiani  were  extending  their  roitqiirris  near  to  ihit 
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columns — tlic  canivan  never  wails  for  antiquaries; 
bj  me  the  dust  which  buried  them  was  not  rubbed 
off.  Tlicre  is  nothing  surprises  the  Turks  so  much 
as  to  see  the  Ferengee  climbing  old  walls,  turning 
up  grave-sioncs,  and  ripping  open,  as  it  were,  the 
womb  of  gone-by  time.  What  does  he  know  about 
antiquities !  who  has  no  idea  of  any  age  beyond 
that  of  his  grandfather,  and  is  as  well  acquainted 
with  Alexander  tlie  Great  as  with  Alexander  the 
coppersmith. 


counrry.  Dr.  Stlmlu,  TOiitrarj  lo  Ihe  time  of  ull  hia  frienda, 
would  go  lo  ihe  town  of  Djulomenek ;  \iif  wd<>  wry  wrll  received, 
and  trraled  wilti  much  bo«pitaIil7  bj  ll>e  chipf,  nLo  Hppoiiited 
bin  Ml  ciTori  lo  relum,  intimaring  cbat  the  roods  wrre  dsngeroiii 
On  mrnthig  ■[  the  roiiliiirs  of  their  tenitoiy,  he  vtat  thai  in  Ibe 
back  hj  his  own  cFFon,  and,  with  aome  of  bi<  people,  died  on  the 
■pot  1  •tiolhct  m»At  bii  escape  lo  Tabrcez  with  the  melancliol)' 
inlelligmcc,  where  it  rreaied  great  tcTiution,  The  Prince  de- 
cUred  thjii  he  would  i*ke  rengetuice  on  the  ImrbRiiani,  but  I 
neTFT  betrd  ihil  be  did  lo.  The  poor  doctor  »■»  much  eitfemed 
bjr  all  who  knew  him,  poueBBingiabcdidaucba  fund  of  cloaet  and 
world!]'  knowledge.  Ardent  in  bis  punuit  of  iiitiquitin.  neither 
moumadn*  nor  ravines  checked  him,  and  he  would  elimb  a  litoc- 
abriven  pillar  withal!  IbeenerKTorH  Synlu,  lo  decypbern  motto, 
or  to  copy  I  hieroglyphic.  I  Inist  that  his  pHputi  have  been 
prcMTved,  and  that  the  public  may  yet  be  gratified  by  ihe  publi- 
natioD  of  hit  inlereating  reicarcfaes.  j'lmoiigtl  thrm  waaa  <peiH- 
men  of  the  Koordish  Gotpel*.  In  the  trsnalalion  of  which  Biabop 
Sehenir,  at  Itoumia,  waa  alio  engaged,  bi  well  at  the  Acta  and 
Epiatlea  in  Kuordiib. 

\0L.  I.  O 
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lu  a  little  nook  of  friendly  shelter,  we  eat  down 
lo  discnss  our  breakfast,  not  amounting  even  to 
"  a  ealad  and  an  egg,"  as  Cowper  says,  but  a  few 
nuts,  some  apples,  and  a  morsel  of  bread — our 
thirst  slaked  from  a  neighbouring  brook.  What 
matters  it,  so  that  the  chinks  are  filled  up  and 
nature  satisfied ! 

Al  one  jilace  we  were  attended  by  a  guard  of 
Turks,  where  the  defile  was  considered  dangerous. 
Our  bare-lcggcd  cohort  looked  very  fierce,  carrying 
sliort  clumsv  giuis,  which  oeeaslonallv,  in  those 
rocky  passes  where  banditti  might  possibly  lurk, 
they  would  discharge,  the  reverberating  sounds 
from  which  echo  took  up,  and  sent  from  rock  to 
rock  with  amusing  continuity.  We  had  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  of  them  scattered  through  the  caravan  j 
and  as  I  never  failed  to  be  an  object  of  interest 

L amongst  them,  I  cultivated  their  acquaintance  as 
well  as  I  could  by  some  little  presents  in  tljo  way 
of  tobacco,  and  bad  always  one  or  two  at  my  side, 
chaunting  away  their  wild  notes,  and  looking  npon 
me,  I  thought,  more  as  a  hoslnge  iliun  a  free 
traveller.  I  have  some  lurking  purtialily  for  Uiia 
wiidemeBs  life;  though  I  know  nolliing  about 
crowds  and  ctiiiuette  in  what  is  called  "  the  great 
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world."    Give  me  the  greater  world,  wliose  canopy 
is  heaven — whose  bounds  are  boundJcss ! 

"  Are  not  the  mountains,  wai'ea  and  EkicK 
A  port  of  me,  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  theni  ? 
Ib  not  (he  lave  of  ihta  deep  in  mj  hevn. 
With  B  pure  passion? " 


I  will  here  add  a  few  miscellaneous  recollections 
from  my  journal.  I  find  mj'self  at  Avajck,  the 
frontier  station  between  Persiu  and  Turkey.  There 
is  always  danger  at  this  pass  irom  the  Koords,  who 
6Xe  hovering  about  in  all  directions.  Bein|j;  quite 
alone  on  this  occasion,  I  broiighl  a  letter  of  ac- 
qiuuntanec  to  the  Khan  of  the  village,  who  could 
neither  speak  nor  write  Persian.  I  should  ohserve 
that  since  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Persia,  their 
language  has  never  been  withdrawn  from  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  whole  of  ancient  Media  it  is 
the  most  generally  spoken.  The  Meerza  soon 
arrived,  who  was  eyes  and  tongue  to  the  Khan, 
and  I  was  taken  into  favour,  a  stable  cleared  out 
for  me,  and  aueh  supplies  ordered  in  as  the  humhle 
viliugc  would  afford. 

My  demand  for  escort  was  granted,  and  amounted 
to  some  fifteen  men ;  these  were  fierce  looking 
muuntaineers,  being  Koords,  aod  as  they  were 
0-2 
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drilled  in  before  me,  for  my  approval,  I  was 
Htruck  with  their  grotesque  appearance ;  they 
were  well  armed,  and  seemed  fully  prepared,  as  I 
thought,  for  any  sort  of  prey  that  might  offer — 
even  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  convoy, 
in  case  there  was  no  other.  However,  it  will  not 
db  to  mistrust  those  whose  protection  you  seek ; 
so  marshalling  my  little  band,  I  took  the  centre, 
assuming  all  possible  importancG,  and  thus  we 
dashed  off  for  the  mount^ns. 

The  wild  features  of  this  rocky  district  it  is 
rather  difficidt  to  depict ;  they  were  not  exactly 
those  which  I  have  previously  described,  but  had 
a  sort  of  savage  hue  repulfdve  to  man  and  beast. 
Here  the  bandit  finds  his  hiding-place,  here  the 
wild  Koord,  "his  hand  against  every  man,  and 
everj-  man's  hand  against  him,"  wages  war  against 
his  fellows;  and  slowly  surmounting  the  towering 
passes,  you  expect  a  surprise  every  moment,  of 
that  uneourtcoua  kind  which  the  strong  make 
against  the  feeble,  the  armed  upon  the  defence- 
less. I  kept  my  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  mygtianlB; 
one  of  them  1  strongly  suspected,  who  hnd  a  stubby 
beard, — which  to  me  is  indicative  of  a  bad  soil.  On 
(irriving  at  a  difficult  ravine,  he  fired  a  gun,  which 
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was  answered  by  a  party  below ;  belter-skelter  off 
they  rao— anJ  I  was  left  alone,  like  a  parlriOge  on 
the  tDOUQ tains. 


I  am  just  now  at  tbe  boltom  of  the  Koflan  Khu, 
already  spoken  of  as  dividing  Irak  Adjcmi  from 
ancient  Media.  After  a  precipitate  descent,  having 
to  cross  a  crumbling  bridge  over  the  muddy  river 
of  the  Kizzil-ozzan,  our  way  lay  through  some 
rich  pasturage,  and  finally  by  a  fine  beaten  road 
to  the  village  of  Arkand.  Here  was  a  good  menzil 
or  post-house,  the  water  was  abundant,  and  this 
waa  a  promise  of  every  thing  else  in  the  way  of 
provisions.  It  was  at  this  village  formerly  that  an 
ambassador  met  with  so  rough  a  reception,  and  was 
actnUly  beaten  out  of  it  with  all  his  party ;  the 
Tillagers  not  only  rcfiiscd  them  supplies,  but  kept 
them  off  by  force  of  arms.  The  Persian  custom 
has  always  been  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
disUnguishcd  strangers  to  travel  with  a  "sadJr,"  or 
order  from  the  Shah,  to  furnish  him  and  his  suite 
with  forage,  and  all  other  necessaries  on  the  road, 
addressed  to  the  different  Khans  and  Kctkodehs 
of  the  villages  through  which  they  may  pass,  such 
tiaTellcis  being  attended  by  a  "  mchmandar,"  or 
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conductor,  bearing  this  sadir,  aud  who^e  duty  it  is 
to  procure  the  supplies,  nnd  to  pass  them  on  their 
journey.  These  mehniandars  are  so  very  arbitary 
and  oppressive,  that  they  drive  the  poor  villagers 
sometimes  into  rebellion,  even  against  majesty's 
order.  They  not  only  levy  the  requisites,  but  so 
much  beyond  it,  that  they  make  a  large  profit  of 
their  journey; — such  a  temptation  to  plunder  is 
almost  irresistible  to  the  Persians.  How  far  thia 
mehmandar  had  been  known  to  the  villagers  1 
cannot  say,  but  they  mounted  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  well  armed,  and  absolutely  kept  him  at  bay 
and  all  his  suite,  and  the  insult  thus  sliown  to  the 
ambassador,  the  Persian  government  had  not  the 
power  to  redress.  Fine  promises  were  made  of 
extiqiating  these  "eons  of  burnt  fnthcrs,"  but 
notliing  was  done — the  usual  mode  of  settlement 

Lin  this  country. 
This  village  showed  dreadful  waste,  caused  by 
plague  ayear  or  two  before;  it  appeared  to  contaio 
more  ruins  than  tenements;  the  crumbling  walls 
were  becoming  "dust  to  dust,"  and  gaunt-eyed 
PesolatioQ  seemed  to  have  driven  her  plougbshi 
through  il.  The  remaining  villagers  were  cheerful, 
for  there  is  great  elasticity  in  llic  Persian  character. 
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The  caravanseries  in  Perm  ore  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneouB  description.  Some  of  tbcm  have  been 
buill  and  endowed  by  private  persons,  for  the  Per- 
sians are  very  ambitious  of  posthumous  fame;  and 
their  desire  of  acquiring  this  leads  them  to  build 
caravanseries,  which  are  consecrated  to  hospitalily 
and  a  refage  for  the  stranger — some  of  them  heavy, 
masdve  buildings,  put  together  seemingly  to  del^ 
time.  The  most  respectable  which  I  have  yet  seen 
is  near  the  Sibley  Pass,  said  to  Lave  been  buill  by 
Shab  Abbas,  who  was  famous  for  bis  public  works 
in  Persia,  particularly  for  the  great  causeway  which 
rum  from  Kcskar,'  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Caspian,  to  Asterabad,  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  English  miles.  This  caravanscrj' 
was  of  brick- worlt,  massive  in  tlie  extreme,  and  the 
arches  of  that  beautiful  symmetry  which  so  cha- 
racterises Persian  masonry.  It  was  of  an  immense 
extent ;  I  lost  myself  in  its  intricacies ;  and  very 
dark,  being  lit  only  by  air-holes  here  and  there, 
which  admitted  but  little  light.  At  the  door  the 
smith  was  making  shoes  for  all  comers,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  plenty  to  do.  The  keeper  of  this 
huge-looking  prison,  who  expects  a  small  fee,  has 
generally  a  room  fitted  up  for  himself,  and  he  waits 
upon  travellers. 
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Water  was  abimdant  here.  I  do  not  recoliect 
finding  any  tiling  else  at  this  Traveller's  Rest  At 
Sershcm  tbere  were  some  remains  only,  bat  of 
great  original  extent  and  good  urchitecture.  I 
climbed  the  walls,  hoping  to  find  some  nook  within 
tlicm  habitable,  if  it  waa  only  for  a  breakfast;  but 
withering  Desolation  had  so  completely  made  it 
her  own,  that  it  was  strictly  inhospitable  to  man  or 
beosL  Persia  offers  many  other  similar  remains 
by  the  road-aide,  intended  to  shelter  the  house- 
less, and  as  earnests  of  that  hospitality  enjoined 
by  the  Koran  ;  such  buildings  having,  in  most 
cases,  been  erected  at  the  ex[)en^  of  some  good 
Mussclman.  The  caravanseriea  widiin  the  towns 
arc  of  a  superior  description  to  these.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  one  at  Kazvine,  where  I  lay  for  ten 
days ;  there  Wiis  another  at  Zenjrn,  nut  so  good, 
but  habitable.  But  the  Turkish  caravanseriea  are 
still  worse.  I  have  met  with  them  on  the  moei 
desolate  places,  at  Oi'dessa,  &c.  a  ruin  of  mud,  not 
a  human  habitation  near  them,  nor  a  being  to  wel- 
come you,  not  even  a  cat.  I  was  infected  with  the 
feeling  of  desolation,  and  could  exclaim  with  the 
Persian  poet,  "  Wliat  is  the  world  but  a  caravau- 
sery,  where  each  nton  occupic!)  his  chamber  for 
a  season  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
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THE  "  EDE  Y  NU  ROOZ. 


Who  can  determine  that  knotty  point  as  to 
what  season  of  the  year  ^^the  evening  and  the 
mommg  were  the  sixth  day.  Even  our  immortal 
baid  admits  ^^for  man  to  tell  liow  hmnan  life 
began,  is  hard.''  The  Persians  contend  for  the 
'21st  of  March,  the  feast  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  elevation  of  Ali  to  the 
Caliphat  Their  year  of  twelve  months  contains 
each  thirty  days ;  they  add  to  them  five  compli- 
mentary days  for  the  common  year,  and  six  for  the 
bissextile.  Hence  their  great  veneration  for  New 
Year's  day.  This  festival  was  formerly  observed  by 
the  fire  worshippers,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  has 
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survived  the  days  of  the   Gbebres  among  the 
MabotnedanB. 

The  Persian  writers  say  that  "  God  od  this  day 
began  the  creation,  and  ordered  the  different 
planets  to  move  in  their  respective  orbits."  No 
specific  season  being  revealed  to  us  in  the  Mos^c 
aecouni  of  *'  the  beginning,"  some  writers  say  that 
even  Adam  himself  kept  the  "  Nu  Rooz"  on  the 
Slat  of  March;  they  say  also  that  on  this  day 
Noah  descended  from  the  ark,  therefore  they 
call   it  "  the  feast  of  the  waters," 

I  am  quite  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  the 
proper  day  for  the  "  Nu  Rooz."     It  is  tbe  first  of   , 
the  spring  season,   the  winter   being  over,   and    , 
Nature  evidently  rejoicing  in  her   regeneration. 
It  appears   to   me   to  be  a  much  more  rational 
observance   of  the   new  year's  festival  than  the    i 
gloomy  season  chosen  by  the  Europeans.  *    Adam 
describes  it  with  "each  tree  loaden  with  (turest 
fruit,"   and  when   "all  things  smiled."     This  is 


*  The  new  jeu  ww  hi  obnerved  in  Engtuid,  i-iz..  on  the  SStli 
M>rcb,  Iben  called  "the  old  or  Juliui  mode  of  computEtkm," 
unlll  the  jnt  17fi2,  at  which  period  Gregory  I.  refann«d  the 
etlendat,  wbereby  the  jtu  wu  (slnjlatd  Horn  (he  1*1  Jmnuiirjr. 
whon  an  Act  ol  Parliunent  wm  puied  to  adopt  the  OicgDilail 
calendar  in  Ijiiglmid. 
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evidently  the  season  when  Nature  renews  her 
Etrengtli !  the  teeming  earth  bursts  with  her  vego- 
lable  produce,  the  feathered  choristers  cliaiuit 
their  hallelujahs  to  the  God  of  all  creation,  and 
even  animal  life  quickens. 

I  have  much  enjojed  this  day  in  Persia,  but  in 
the  drizzly,  frigid  climate  which  we  inhabit  I 
question  if  the  sensations  of  delight  can  be  so 
lively  as  under  the  animating  rays  of  an  oriental 
sun.  .Such  is  the  power  of  the  animal  over  the 
mental  system,  that  the  Persian  (the  Frenchman 
uf  the  East)  knows  nothing  of  that  torpidity  and 
langour  of  the  brain  so  peculiar  to  "  the  English- 
man of  the  West." 

The  "  Edc  y  nu  Rooz"  is  distinguished  by  a 
series  of  fetes,  which  continue  nearly  a  week. 
Chardin's  description  of  them  applies  to  the  pre- 
sent day — that  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  Ihc 
Persian  fcsUvais,  when,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  all  must  be  happy,  or  appear  to  lie  eo. 
The  relations  of  life  are  renewed  (if  I  may  so  say) 
by  family  ties,  friendly  ties,  and  numerous  other 
tics,  known  only  at  this  time.  ITien  the  seques- 
tered haremite  comes  oif  her  carpet,  and  bedizened 
in  the   costly  trappmga   cuoierred   by  her   lord. 
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eschangeB  courtesies  with  other  splendid  prison- 
ers, all  happy  in  that  seeming  vacuity  of  existence, 
which  maj  be  Ukened  more  to  animal  than  to 
spiritual  life,  kissing  and  embracing  each  other, 
Willi  their  "  Ede  y  shiima  mobarek" — "  May  the 
festival  be  propitious  to  you!"  Even  the  men 
express  titcir  congratulations  in  the  same  manner. 
All  seem  inspired  with  the  sensations  of  our  first 
parents — "  With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart 
o'erflowed." 

The  servants  are  clothed  in  their  new  liveries; 
business  is  partially  suspended;  nothing  whatever 
is  done  by  the  government  authorities  for  three 
days  at  least.  The  bazaars  are  deserted,  and  one 
general  surrender  to  the  dissipation  of  idle  visits 
seems  to  per\'ade  all  classes. 

These  visits  are  very  amusing,  until  they  become 
tiresome  with  the  overflowing  bowls  of  flattery 
administered  from  one  to  tlic  other,  the  "  chum  y 
chum,"  or  compliments,  so  liberally  dealt  out,  the 
sending  and  receiving  the  "  peiscush,"  or  presents. 
This  latter  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  cere- 
mony; for  with  all  their  external  civilities,  each 
person  cx|><^cts  to  receive  more  than  he  gives ;  and 
here  is  a  fine  scope  for  intrigues  amongst  the  ser- 
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vaDts,  who  profit  bj  these  exchanges.  I  like  this 
custom  of  ihcir  souvenirs  to  each  oiher,  though  not 
the  motive  which  actuates  them.  Such  little 
courtesies  enhance  somewhat  "  the  poetry  of  life," 
taking  off  the  edges  of  its  "dull  realities" — the 
former  so  little  known,  end  the  latter  so  predomi- 
nant, in  my  native  country,  whose  people  are  so 
noted  by  foreigners  for  their  fiigidity. 
.  The  King  on  this  day  holds  bis  court,  attended 
by  the  numerous  "  shah  zadehs,"  or  princes  of  his 
family-a  score  or  two-as  many  aa  can  conveniently 
leave  their  respective  govenimeuts.  Then  the 
Kfaans,  the  ministers,  the  foreign  ambassadors  (if 
any  at  the  time  are  at  the  capital)  all  wail  on  the 
'*  Shah  Padi  Shah,"  "  the  Centre  of  the  Universe, 
the  Cousin  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  for  permission 
"  to  rub  iheir  foreheads  at  the  gale  of  almighty 
splendour. "  From  a  lai^  vase  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  coins  the  royal  bounty  is  acatlcred  to 
bis  favourite  sons  and  courtiers,  but  is  intended  to 
produce  abundant  interest,  since  they  are  baits  of 
invitation  merely  to  the  liberality  of  his  subjects. 

Voluntary  taxation  was  the  only  source  of  reve- 
nue in  Persia  until  the  time  of  Darius,  who  Bret 
imposed  other  tribute.    Hence  he  Is  called  "  Oariua 
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the  merchant"  It  was  in  his  reign  that  mooey 
was  first  coined  in  Persia,  called  "  DaricB."  It  now 
forms,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  ordinary  revenues; 
and  although  Persian  politeness  both  gives  and 
takes  it  as  voluntary  otferings,  yet  1  understand  that 
uo  exactions  can  be  more  severe.  His  Majesty 
obtains  full  information  of  the  revenues  of  his  differ- 
ent Khans  and  ministers,  and  expects  from  them 
their  due  proportions.  In  order  to  continue  to  basic 
in  the  royal  favour,  or  to  maintain  their  govern- 
ments, on  emulation  is  excited  amongst  them  to 
excel  each  other  in  their  "  Nu  Rooz"  offerings. 
The  niggard  is  displaced,  and  the  lilieral  tramples 
him  down ;  the  royal  squeeze  must  Ik  followed  by 
the  governors  squeezing  the  \>oot  "ryota"  or  pea- 
ssntty.  Through  these  different  sluices  all  comes 
to  the  royal  coffer  at  last. 

The  Shab's  splendour  on  these  grand  occasions 
has  l>ccn  described  to  mo  as  jiertmps  tha:  most 
goi^uus  display  in  the  world.  The  immense 
riches  of  the  crown  jewels  would  buy  a  kingdom; 
on  bb  "miisnud"  or  throne,  he  seems  made  up 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  sjiarkling  stoues  of 
the  worKL  No  subject  in  Penia  is  allowed  to  n 
jewels;  not  even  the  Shah*!)  sons.     It  mny  be  iil- 
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most  sakl,  therefore,  that  all  the  costly  treasures  of 
Peraa  arc  heaped  upon  his  Majesty. 

Numerous  fetes  succeed  each  other  during  tlie 
seven  days  that  the  festival  lasts.  The  first  of 
these,  however,  is  the  most  important. 

Beyond  the  small  gold  and  silver  coins  with 
which  his  Majestj'  deigns  to  honour  his  subjects, 
he  presents  to  the  most  distinguished,  or  the  most 
liberal,  "  kalaats,"  or  dresses  of  honour.  These 
are  generally  of  shawls  of  different  qualities  and 
value.  The  bestowing  of  these  dresses  is  a  very 
ancient  usage  in  Persia,  and  b  one  of  the  many 
biblical  customs  which  may  still  be  traced  in  this 
cotmirj'.  Thus  was  Mordecai  honoured  by  Haman 
at  the  King's  command,  and  Jonathan  to  show  bis 
love  to  David,  "  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that 
was  upon  him  and  gave  it  to  David."  So  also  in 
the  days  of  King  Solomon :  "  And  thej  brought 
every  man  bis  presents ;  vessels  of  silver,  vessels  of 
gold,  and  garments,  and  armour,  and  spices,  horses 
and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  year."" 

His  Majesty's  bounty  in  this  respect  was  said  to 
amount  to  nearly  a  thousand  "  kalaats"  annually, 
not  one  of  which  cost  him  any  thing,  since  he 
•  I  King*  %.  -ib. 
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makes  requisitions  on  the  towns  of  Kerman  and 
other  districts  to  supply  the  necessary  shawls  for 
that  purpose. 

"  The  object  of  the  world's  regard"  being  seated 
on  his  throne,  the  obsenance  of  ceremonies  and 
court  etiquette  is  said  to  l>e  the  strictest  in  the 
world ;  the  least  deviation  from  it  would  be  deemed 
almost  criminal.  The  princes,  courtiers,  &c.,  who 
approach  in  erect  position  with  their  hands  crossed) 
watch  the  royal  loolcs ;  his  glance  is  a  command, 
his  frown  may  be  death ;  and  should  they  be  ad- 
dressed Ij  the  Shah,  such  ia  the  fearful  respect 
entertained  for  him,  you  scarcely  hear  their  reply. 

Such  forms  and  ceremonies  ore  deemed  essential 
not  only  to  the  glory  but  to  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  (he  least  dcriatiun  from  them  would  be 
deemed  insubordination  to  his  government,  and 
visited  with  immediate  punishment.  Of  these  court 
ceremonies  wo  have  a  very  interesting  report  from 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  Ins  own  presentation  to  the 
Utc  Shah  of  Persia. 

"  The  arrival  of  a  foreign  embassy  is  one  of 
those  occasions  in  which  the  King  of  Pcrsiu  slmuld 
i^ipear  in  all  his  grandeur.  The  foreign  minister 
advances  with  his  suite  and  escort  to  one  of  the 
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taterior  gates  of  the  palace ;  the  moment  he  reaclieis 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  abode,  all  is  complete 
silence— tlie  horses  even,  as  if  trained  to  the  scene, 
scarcely  move  their  heads.  When  announced,  he 
is  conducted  into  a  small  apartment,  where  he  is 
met  by  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  govern- 
ment ;  after  being  seated  there  some  minutes,  the 
Ring  is  announced  to  be  on  the  throne,  and  the 
ambassador  proceeds  to  the  ball  of  audience, 
From  the  throne  to  the  entrance  of  the  garden, 
the  princes,  ministers,  courtiers,  and  royal  guards, 
arc  arranged  in  their  respective  ranks ;  but  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  officers  is  eclipsed  in 
a  moment  when  the  eye  glances  at  the  stivereign, 
whose  throne  and  dress  are  covered  with  the 
richest  jewels.  As  the  ambassador  advances  be- 
tween two  officers,  whose  gold  enamelled  wands 
are  the  insignia  of  their  high  station,  he  is  twice 
required  to  make  an  obeisance.  When  near  the 
throne,  the  lord  of  requests  pronounces  his  name, 
and  that  of  the  ruler  by  whom  he  is  scnL  The 
King  says  in  reply,  "  Vou  arc  welcome,"  and  the 
foreign  minister  proceeds  lo  take  his  seat  in  the 
same  room,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  King. 
If  die  ambassador  has  any  presents  to  offer,  they 
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are  (however  rich)  received  without  any  ajtpear- 
ance  of  gratification,  fur  the  must  extraoiiiinary 
Wdtlc  of  art  must  not  appear  to  excite  surprise, 
nor  to  fix  the  atteutiou  of  the  monareh  when  ihej 
are  publicly  presented:  the  forms  of  his  condition 
require  that  he  should  conceal  any  joy  or  wonder 
till  he  can  indulge  in  it  without  restriction." 

Not  having  attended  the  ceremonies  of  the 
"  Ede  J  nu  Rooz"  at  Tehran,  I  will  briefly  borrow 
from  those  who  have,  on  the  occasion  of  a  foreign 
ambassador  being  presented.  "  The  ambassador 
and  his  suite  entered  into  the  court  where  the 
King  gives  hb  solemn  audiences,  conducted  by 
the  ma&ter  of  the  ceremonies.  This  cour^  or 
rather  garden,  is  called  the  *  GuUstan,'  or  roee 
bed.  It  is  a  parallelc^ram,  of  about  three  hundred 
paces  long,  by  one  liundred  and  fifty  wide,  shaded 
witli  beautiful  plane  trees,  and  planted  with  roses, 
jessamine,  and  all  kinds  of  flowers.  An  oblong 
basm  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  several  little 
fountains  rise  in  the  centre,  and  its  borders  were 
covered  with  fniits  and  refreshment^  in  gold  and 
silver  dishes,  and  in  vases  of  China  [>orcelMQ< 
The  nobles  were  standing  ranged  and  in  silence, 
at  distances  more  or  less  near  tlie  throne,  according 
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to  their  rank ;  the  '  shah  zadehs,'  or  princes,  were 
also  standing,  and  placed  according  to  their  ages. 

"  When  we  had  made  three  profound  bows,  we 
were  requested  to  take  places  below  those  princes, 
and  the  King  then  invited  the  ambassador  to  ap- 
proach him,  when  the  latter  advanced  into  the  hall 
near  bis  throne.  This  halt  is  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground ;  it 
is  lined  all  over  with  looking  glasses,  gildings,  and 
Persian  paintings.  The  King  wore  a  tiara  spark- 
ling with  diamonds,  and  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  attributes  of  royalty.  His  Majesty  was  seated 
on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  enriched  with  gold, 
and  aupjwrted  !>ehind  by  a  cushion,  embroidered 
with  fine  jwarls;  he  wore  bracelets  of  jirecious 
stones,  in  tlic  midst  of  which  shone  the  '  derai 
nowr,'  or  sea  of  light,  one  of  the  largest  diamonds 
known ;  he  smoked  from  a  '  kaleoon,'  shining  with 
emeralds  and  rubies ;  the  principal  officers  of  his 
household,  ranged  round  the  throne,  pompously 
displayed  all  the  court  jewels,  in  gold  and  silver 
gill  dishcH. 

"  I  confess  I  bad  never  seen  a  more  magnificenl 
spectacle.  Ii  wiu:  the  fin<l  time  we  could  conlem- 
pUtc  one  of  the  most  powerftil  monarchs  of  Asia 
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in  his  glory,  and  it  was  no  longer  posaible  to  doubt 
of  tbosc  immense  ricbes  of  which  the  Persians  so 
often  spoke  to  us.  There  la  not  the  least  exa^^- 
ration  in  the  account  I  give  you  of  this  imposing 
ceremony.  Add  the  brilliancy  of  a  beautiful  day, 
and  that  of  the  sun's  rays  at  noon  reflected  in  a 
thousand  ways  from  this  prodi^ous  heap  of  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels,  and  you  will  still  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  what  we  saw  on  this  occasion, 

"  The  ambassador  having  pronounced  n  short  ad- 
dress, which  was  translated  into  Persian,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  came  forward  to  fill  his  hands 
with  new  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  money,  accorditig 
to  an  ancient  custom  practised  at  this  court.  Its 
object  is  to  remind  the  receiver  that  the  King  is 
the  sole  dispenser  of  the  wealth  of  bis  kingdont, 
and  that  he  distributes  or  withdraws  it  at  his 
pleasure.  This  is,  in  lacti  the  real  triumph  of 
despotism, 

"  We  were  next  served  with  ice  sherbet  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  long  oration,  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  by  hia  chief  moolah ;  the  moat 
extravagant  praises  and  hyi>erbole8,  which  are  the 
common  6owers  of  the  oriental  style,  were  not 
spared,  so   that   lus  Slujesly,   if  fond  of  inccuso 
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received  a  large  supply,  and  might  enjoy  it  at  hia 
leisure. 

"  Six  days  atler,  the  ambassador  aud  all  the 
legatiou  were  again  invited  by  the  King  to  the 
festival  at  which  the  governors  of  provinces  pre- 
sent their  'peiscush,'  or  voluntary  Iribiitcs.  This 
ceremony  takes  place  in  the  first  court  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  governor  of  Khorassan  was  the  first 
who  presented  hbnself ;  he  bowed  profoundly  before 
the  King,  his  father,  and  presented  fifty  su]>erb 
horses  of  his  province,  an  equal  number  of  mules 
and  camels,  Cachemere  shawle,  several  bags  of 
tourquoises,  &c.  The  latter  objects  were  on  broad 
wooden  truya,  carried  by  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold. After  these  presents  liad  piissed  before  ihe 
King,  ihcy  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  palace. 
The  governor  of  Kermnn  sent  his  offering  by  his 
vizier;  it  consisted  of  Cachemere  shawls;  amis, 
such  as  lances,  muskets,  pistols;  and  a  great  number 
of  camels  laden  with  carpets  and  fine  felts.  The 
vizier  of  the  governor  of  Mazanderan  then  pre- 
Bcnted  in  the  name  of  his  master  more  Cachemere 
shawls,  stuffs  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  wooden 
sjKXins  of  delicate  workmanship,  amis,  camels,  and 
mules     Those  of  the  governor  of  Farcstan  were 
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also  remarkable  in  their  kind ;  amongst  other 
objects  we  saw  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  aatl 
syrups,  mutes  and  camels  laden  with  coffee  and 
tumbako,  or  smuking  tobacco,  from  Shirauz. 

*'But  the  tribute  of  the  bcglcrbeg  of  Ispahan 
surpassed  all  the  former  in  magniiicence.  Besides 
superb  Turkoman  horses  and  rich  stuils,  it  also 
included  that  precious  metal  so  eagerly  sought  by 
all  mankind,  and  for  which  the  King  of  Persia  is 
said  to  hiivc  a  decided  predilection.  Fifty  mules, 
ornamented  with  Cachemerc  shawls  and  streamers, 
carried  each  one  thousand  tomauus  in  money,  a 
sum  equal  to  al>out  £45,000. 

"  Every  year  at  this  season  these  presents  are 
received,  and  by  this  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
iJie  immense  riches  which  the  private  treasures  of 
the  King  of  Persia  must  contain.  Games  of  all  ] 
kinds  succeeded  to  the  {trcscntations  of  ibc  tnbules, 
which  were  sent  into  the  King's  palace  as  tliey 
passed  in  review  before  his  Msjcsly.  These  con- 
sisted of  men  running  on  stilts ;  others  performing 
feats  of  strength  and  balancing,  turning  on  the 
slack  rope,  or  carrying  on  their  heads  a  pile  of 
earthen  pots,  surmounted  with  a  vase  of  dowers; 
then  dancing,  and  combats  of  nuus  that  were  ex- 
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ciled  against  each  other.  These  exercises  were 
followed  by  rope  dancing,  performed  by  young 
children ;  these  dancers  are  called  in  Persian, 
'  djanhaz,'  meaning  him  who  plays,  or  risks  his 
soul.  This  expression,  contemptuous  in  itself,  inti- 
mates that  games  of  this  kind  are  discouraged  by 
religion,  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  that  of 
e  xcom  muuication. 

"  Naked  men  armed  with  maces,  and  wrestlers, 
appeared  before  the  King.  The  first  resembled 
savages ;  they  struck  their  clubs  together,  but  with- 
out injiuing  each  other.  It  was  not  bo  with  the 
second:  theircombals  have  something  so  revolting 
and  hideous  that  I  am  loth  to  mention  it.  The 
conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  be  who  succeeded  in 
throwing  his  adversary  on  bis  back,  went  to  the 
foot  of  the  '  kiosk'  to  receive  a  piece  of  money, 
which  the  King  threw  down  to  him. 

"  The  King  retired  for  half  an  hoiu-  to  say  Ins 
evening  prayer,  and  ihcn  returned  for  the  fire- 
works: tliey  extended  overall  tlic  great  court  of 
the  palace,  which  is  three  hundred  paces  long  and 
five  hundred  broail,  also  on  some  of  the  terraces 
that  surrounded.  They  commenced  with  the  Ben- 
gal flamcfi,  which  had  a  very  fine  effect ;  then  they 
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let  off  in  confusion  a  prodigious  quantity  of  caspa 
of  crackers  and  rockets.  Suns,  iigures  of  men  and 
animals,  trees  and  bouses  of  fire,  every  instant 
presented  new  scenes,  and  there  was  nothing 
wanting  but  more  order  and  symmetry,  to  render 
the  spectacle  magnificetit. 

"  The   next   day  was   appropriated   to   horse- 
racing.     At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  lefl  the 
city  to  proceed  unto  the  plain  of  Tehran,  where 
the    King's    tent    had  ^previously   been   pitched.  I 
Futlee  Ali  Sliab  soon  a])peared;  he  was  in  a  mili- 
tary drcs8,  and  accompanied  by  several  of  his  sons.   | 
The  march  was  opened  with  "  zambrooks,"  t>eing  i 
small  cannons  carried  on  camels,  and  by  four  cle- 
phantaomamentedwiihred trimmings,  and  carrying  j 
towers  or  pavillions,  gilded  and  lined  with  looking-  1 
glasses.     When   the   King  alighted  to  enter  his 
tent,  a  general  discharge  of  the  "zambrooks"  was  | 
fired,   and  horsemen,   magnificently  dressed  and 
armed  in  the  antique  style,  started  into  the  midst 
of  the  area,  to  [terfbmi  a  species  of  tuuniamcnt 
until  the  raees  should  begin.   The  horses  admitted  ' 
to  the  competition  had  departed  the  day  before ; 
0ome  of  them  had  to  run  a  space  of  ttirec  fureeki  ] 
(fifteen  miles)  iu  an  hour  luid  a  half:  others  one 
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fiirsek  in  half  an  hour.  Prizes  were  reserved  for 
the  winners;  the  first  amouuting  to  one  hundred 
tomauns,  the  second  lo  fifty,  the  third  lo  ten. 
The  horses  were  rode  by  cliildrcn,  dressed  merely 
in  a  shirt,  pantaloons,  and  a  handkerchief  on  their 
heads.  According  as  they  reached  the  winning- 
post,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belonged  were  proclaimed.  The  King's  horses 
gainetl,  as  they  ought,  the  first  prize. 

"  After  the  race,  the  §hah  was  seated  on  his 
throne,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  enamelled ; 
a  vase  of  flowers  ornamented  each  of  the  arms  of 
his  seat.  He  wore  a  tlkme  of  blue  velvet  em- 
broidered with  fine  pearls,  and  a  cap  of  Astracan 
lambskin.  The  interior  of  the  tent  was  lined  with 
stufiSi  of  gold  and  silver ;  there  were  several  mirrors 
in  it,  a  rich  cushion  embroidered  with  pearls,  and 
a  jtortrait  of  a  female  in  embroidery.  The  princes, 
ranged  in  a  line  before  the  King  according  to  age, 
were  leaning  on  large  bows,  and  had  leaden  ([utvers 
on  their  shoulders ;  the  richness  of  iheir  dresses, 
and  their  bracelets  sparkling  wilh  precious  stones. 
produced  a  very  imposing  effect,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  liriUiancy  of  a  beautiful  day.  Below 
thcfv  princes  stood  two  officers  of  the  palace,  one 
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of  whom  carried  the  mace,  and  the  otlier  the  large 
shield  of  the  King,  both  enriched  with  emeralds 
and  rubicB. 

"  To  show  the  expertness  of  one  of  the  young 
princes,  of  seven  or  eight  years'  old,  die  Shah 
ordered  him  to  shoot  several  arrows  at  an  object 
he  pointed  out  to  him;  the  young  prince  obeyed, 
and  discharged  a  score  of  them  at  the  running  | 
footmen  ranged  in  a  file  before  the  clcphante. 
Though  his  strength  did  not  allow  him  to  reach 
them,  the  attitude  and  looks  of  the  scn-ants  did 
not  the  less  betray  fear  and  inquietude;  at  each 
arrow  they  were  seen  bowing  the  head,  Uien  rais- 
ing and  lowering  it  again ;  but  from  respect  to  the 
King,  none  of  them  attempted  to  quit  his  place. 
This  amusement,  though  savoimng  rather  too  much 
of  the  practical  joke,  was  at  length  terminated. 
We  aflerwards  separated  from  his  Majesty,  who 
soon  remounted  his  horse  to  return  to  the  jiaUce. 
Thus  ended  this  festival." 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

ABBAS  MEERZA. 

I  HAD  once  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  wait  on 
his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Persia.  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  my  face  shall  be 
whitened,  and  my  consequence  increased,  now 
that  I  am  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty  I " 
So  mounting  the  stirrup  of  impatience,  and  being 
goaded  with  the  spur  of  novelty,  I  bounded  off 
with  my  friend  and  interpreter  the  Khan,  and  made 
my  way  to  the  "  dhur  khaneh,''  or  palace  gate. 

All  visits  in  the  East  must  be  made  on  horse- 
back, be  the  distance  ever  so  short ;  *  and  when  a 

*  It  is  customary  to  precede  it  with  a  present.  I  was  honoured 
with  a  kalaat  by  the  Prince,  which  was  taken  from  me  by  the 
Koords. 
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Khan  goes  out,  he  is  attended  by  his  "peesh  waz," 
or  road  clearer;  one  man  bears  his  pipe,  another 
hb  slippers,  the  third  his  "  bank  poosh,"  and  so 
on.  His  dignity  much  depends  on  the  number  of 
his  scrrants,  to  be  increased  by  the  running  foot- 
men, afi  many  as  you  can  muster,  one  at  each  rein, 
and  the  remaining  "ambulants"  brii^i^  up  the 
rear.  Pick  them  up  by  the  way,  no  maner  who, 
so  that  yoti  arrive  at  the  "dhur  khanch"  heavily 
attended.  I  have  seen  the  "  bcglerbeg,"  or  mayor 
of  the  town,  arrive  with  nearly  a  hundred  fol- 
lowers, of  every  class  and  description.  He  would 
set  out  with  some  twenty  or  thirty,  increasing  as 
he  went  on ;  and  as  to  any  thing  like  Hvcry,  bare 
legs,  sheep-skins,  and  slippers,  came  the  nearest  to 
luiiformity — I  speak  of  the  "accumulated  extra- 
ordinaries."  His  own  sen'ants,  particularly  the 
"peisb  kcdmeta,"  or  body  men,  are  well  dressed, 
the  Persians  being  very  vain  in  this  respecL 

Arrived  at  the  "maidan,"  or  large  square  in 
front  of  the  Prince's  palace,  1  saw  nothing  exter- 
nally to  indicate  the  residence  of  royalty,  except 
some  small  display  of  tile  engravings  over  the 
door,  and  some  congregated  masses  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  humbly  waiting  the  fiat  of  the  'Saih  ul 
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Sultaoal,  which  might  possibly  affect  tlieir  tongues, 
or  even  their  heads.  The  plain  brick  arched 
vestibule,  without  even  a  coat  of  mortar,  led  to 
a  long  passage  of  the  same  iiiatcrial,  the  tips  and 
downs  of  which  were  such  as,  without  due  care^ 
might  cost  one  a  bone's  diglocation.  This  con- 
ducted to  an  enclosed  court,  filled  with  applicanis 
and  implorants,  waiting  to  reach  ihe  threshold  of 
justice, 

In  a  small  ante-room,  well  carpeted,  we  had  to 
wait  for  some  time,  until  the  ceremonial  of  our 
introduction  was  ready.  There  I  sat  upon  "  the 
carpet  of  patience,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  expec- 
tation," until  at  length  the  "yassawal,"  or  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  arrived  to  say  that  the  Prince 
was  ready  to  grant  us  audience.  We  had  then  to 
cross  the  garden  to  the  inner  apartments,  where 
the  Pnnce  was  sitting.  It  was  a  plain  looking 
building,  with  windows  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  *'  deewan  khaneh,"  in  which  he  receives  peo- 
ple on  state  occasions,  was  richly  carpeted,  and 
nummeds,  or  long  narrow  carpets,  were  laid  on 
each  side,  fur  the  visitors  to  range  themselves 
according  to  tlietr  rank,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  Rtations  which  they  occupy  on  the  nummeiL 
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Within  this  room  was  his  "fchelwat,"  or  small 
closet,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  whicli  was  the 
Prince)  sitting  in  an  English  ch^. 

Keeping  on  my  hat,  and  doffing  my  slippers,  I 
accompanied  the  Khan,  who  on  entering  made  his 
"scrieroo,"  or  obeisance,  and  1,  of  course,  did  the 
same ;  then  wc  approached  a  few  steps,  bowed 
again;  and  having  arrived  within  about  six  feet 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  made  serferoo  the  laat, 
more  profound,  with  all  the  humiUty  which  I 
could  assume.  The  Khan  was  a&aid  I  should 
laugh  out,  for  after  sundry  previous  practisings, 
he  found  me  a  very  unapt  scholar;  however,  I 
behaved  pretty  well. 

The  Prince  said,  "  Kushamadeed," — "  you  are 
welcome — your  place  has  long  been  empty.  I  was 
very  desirous  to  ice  you ;"  and  then  with  rapid 
utterance,  not  at  all  waiting  for  my  rejoinders, 
with  which  I  was  well  charged,  and  wanted  to 
deliver  myself  of,  he  enquired  my  name,  of  my 
I  travels,   how  1  liked   Persia,   talked   so   rapidly, 

^  and  introduced  such  extraordinary  sundries,  that 

I  I  had  great  difficulty  to  find  pause  for  my  mai- 

I  den  speech,  which  waa  ready  cut  and  dried-^ 

P  the  practice,   I  believe,  of  all  maiden  speech) 
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At  length  I  s^d,  through  my  ioterpretcr,  that  I 
had  heard  much  of  his  Royal  Highnese's  name  in 
my  own  country,  for  the  condescension  and  cour- 
teous urbanity  with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to 
receive  English  visitors  at  Tabreez,  particularly 
our  missionary  Martin,  by  whom  it  was  noted  in 
his  journal ; — how  highly  honoured  I  fell,  "  who 
was  less  than  the  least,"  at  this  proof  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  condescension.  "  Barikallah,"  said  the 
Prince,  and  at  intervals,  "Laidlah  e  ilulluh!" 
"there  is  no  God  but  God!"  but  what  this  had  to 
do  with  my  audience,  I  could  never  understand. 
His  Royal  Highness  went  on  with  a  long  string  of 
talk,  cn({uiring  if  I  could  speak  Persian,  Stc 

The  "  chum  y  chum,"  or  compliments,  being 
over,  the  Prince  said  that  he  had  great  respect  for 
the  English  nation,  having  received  warm  friend- 
ship  from  them,  which  he  should  never  forget. 
He  added,  "  the  Persians  and  English  are  one," — 
which  is  deemed  a  great  compliment  in  Persia, 
and  however  I  might  have  ventured  to  differ  in 
opinion,  of  course  I  durst  not  express  iu 

Amongst  other  subjects,  his  Royal  Highness 
alluded  lo  the  late  war  with  Russia,  saying,  that 
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the  real  events  of  this  war  were  never  known 
to  the  English  nation,  and  referred  to  an  article  of 
the  treaty.  No.  15,  which  had  not  been  obseired 
b;  the  Russians.  Having  talked  poUtics  fur  some 
time  longer,  when  his  Koyal  Highness  signified 
his  pleasure  that  we  might  retire ;  so  salaaming  it 
backward  three  times,  with  "  May  bis  Royal  Higb- 
ne^s's  condescension  never  be  less,"  I  resumed  my 
slippers  and  retreated  with  the  Khan,  with  every 
deferential  respect. 

Having  already  spoken  of  Abbas  Meerza,  I  will 
only  add  of  this  princely  person,  that  he  was 
about  forty  years'  old ;  rather  above  tlie  ordi- 
nary stature,  of  an  originally  ver^'  line  form  &nd 
coimtenance,  with  dark  penetrating  eyes,  full  of 
intelligence,  though  clouded  a  little,  I  thought, 
by  the  cares  of  sute; — but  sufficient  were  the 
remains  of  his  former  self  to  any  that  he  must  have 
been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Kajars.  His  mannere 
were  easy,  and  his  whole  apjwarancc  dignified ; 
bis  dress  was  imostentatious,  bis  robes  of  cashmere 
shawl,  trimmed  with  silver,  his  "  kanjar,"  or  knifc> 
Hparkling  with  brillianta,  hut  hanng  on  his  head 
omply  the  black  Astracou  cap.      He  had  been 


governor  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  renowned  for  bis  clemency,  and 
for  bis  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office ; 
often  would  he  sit  in  public  to  hear  the  comjilaints 
of  his  people,  and  nothing  grieved  him  so  much  as 
to  exercise  by  punishment  that  authority  which 
was  ahsululcly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
community. 

The  people  over  whom  he  presided,  appeared 
to  be  a  ver}'  quiet  industrious  race,  and  apparently 
quite  happy  in  their  mud  regions,  as  I  saw  them 
issuing  out  of  the  gates  morning  and  evening  to 
their  numerous  villages,  their  donkeys  generally 
laden,  and  themselves  bearing  a  load  of  napkin 
bread  under  their  arms.  I  heard  of  no  crime  nor 
commotion  amongst  them;  they  seemed  blessed 
with  a  aort  of  negative  enjoyment;  and  of  the 
Persian  jieasant  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  To  be 
content's  his  natural  desire." 

I  subsequently  took  more  time  to  examine  the 
grand  hall  of  audience,  the  walls  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  Persian  paintings,  some  of  them 
descriptive  of  the  last  war  with  Turkey,  of  which 
hia  Royal  Highness  was  the  leader,  and  distin- 
guished himself  much  by  his  bravery.    There  were 
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other  pieces,  represeuting  the  Prmce  at  the  chase, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  In  one  of  them  he  is 
lancing  the  wild  boar.  I  have  aheady  spoken  of 
the  arts  in  this  country,  such  as  I  saw  at  Sulim^iia, 
and  at  the  Bagy  Sefirc,  my  remarlis  tending  to  show 
that  they  have  no  notion  of  perspective.  Their 
taste  for  sculpture  is  no  better.  A  statue  of  a  female 
was  once  introduced  to  the  Prince,  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  Sievier's  chiselling ;  but  the  work  had 
no  charms  for  Abbas  Meerza.  On  being  told  the 
cost  in  England,  bow  bis  Higbness  laughed  I  "  I 
can  buy  the  most  exquisite  form  in  flesh  and  blood 
for  half  the  money,"  said  he,  and  he  would  give 
her  no  place  in  his  "  horcm  khanch." 

So  ilesirous  was  the  Prince  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  the  English  nation,  that  he  invited  British   ' 
emigrants  to  reside  in  his  country,  to  introduce 
their  arts  and  industry  amongst  his  own  j>cople.  * 

This  invitation  was  m  scantily  promulgated  that 
it  f^lcd  to  attract  emigrantii  to  Pcreia,  where  fifty 
thousand,  in  his  pro\'incc  alone,  might  liave  located 
amidst  the  greatest  abundance.  The  soil  was  pro- 
digal of  fruits  of  the  finest  kinds ;  grapes,  apricots, 
peaches,  of  more  than  European  qualities.    Of  the 
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former,  the  *'  kiss  miss,"  or  stoneless  grape,  is  very 
delicious.  There  were  also  melons  in  great  quan- 
tities, both  the  musk  and  water-melon.  Latterly, 
some  vegetables  were  iotroduceil  by  the  English, 
such  as  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  but  these 
will  never  come  into  general  use  by  the  Persians, 
who  eat  nothing  in  ibia  way  but  rice.  I  should 
observe  that  their  prejudice  against  the  unclean 
beast,  the  hc^,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Scarcely 
will  a  Persian  servant  cook  a  ham,  much  less  par- 
take of  it 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  Prince,  who  had 
never  been  beyond  his  own  country,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  most  rigid  tenets  of  his  feith, 
should  have  been  so  liberal  a  Mahomcdan.  He 
had  no  idea  of  converting  people  to  the  Prophet's 
creed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  most  contemp- 
tuous opinion  of  those  who  from  uitcrcsled  motives 
would  embrace  Islamism.  On  a  parade  day  the 
moolahs  came  forward,  congratulating  the  Prince 
on  their  having  converted  an  iniidcl  to  the  (me 
taith.  He  enquired  what  were  the  man's  motives- 
Was  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  whiHi 
Mahomet  taught,  and  did  he  adopt  them  from 
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conviction  ?  On  being  answered  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Koran,  the  Prince  immediately 
said,  "  Then  he  must  have  had  some  interested 
motive  in  doing  so ;" — which  he  heartily  despised, 
and  ordered  his  pay  to  be  reduced  twenty  to- 
mauns ;  he  being  then  in  the  militaiy  service.  Aa 
might  have  been  espected,  the  renegade  renegaded 
again  to  hie  former  position. 

When  Mr.  Missionary  Wolfe  was  in  Persia,  the 
Prince  received  him  very  graciously,  and  promised 
him  protection  and  encouragement  in  biulding 
schools,  saying  very  good-humouredly  that  some 
of  hifi  sons  should  become  his  first  scholars.  He 
granted  him  a  large  plot  of  ground  and  the  build- 
ing upon  it,  to  show  his  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  Christian  caiue.  He  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  WoWc,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  as 
given  to  me  by  my  good  friend,  late  the  Prince's 
ptysiciau : — 

"  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolfe  having  been  presented 
to  us,  has  explained  the  desire  and  wish  he  enter- 
laioB  of  establishing  in  our  city  of  Tabreez,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq., 
t  school  for  the  education  of  aU  classes,  and  of 


sending  &om  England  sach  teachers  as  maj  be 
accessary  to  reside  here,  and  to  employ  themselves 
constuntly  In  the  lostruclion  of  children.  As  this 
benevulcut  undertaking  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  our  feelings,  and  as  the  strictest  intimacy  now 
exists  between  the  governments  of  England  and 
Persia,  ihc  proposal  of  Mr.  Wolfe  has  met  with  our 
cordial  approbation.  Wc  have,  therefore,  ordered 
that  a  house  should  be  given,  in  order  to  inspire 
confident  assurance  that  when  teachers  come  firom 
Engliiud,  the  institution  shall  always  receive  from 
us  all  due  patronage,  protection,  and  support." 

Subsequently,  neither  Mr.  Wolfe  nor  his  patron 
did  any  thing  in  the  way  of  establishing  these 
schoob;  which  left  rather  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  the  Prince's  mind,  since  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  trifling  with  him. 

The  galhintry  of  the  Prince  has  been  conspi- 
cuous, in  the  double  sense  of  the  word ;  it  was 
the  cause  of  his  last  war  with  the  Turks  in  1822. 
A  large  and  distinguished  party  of  Persians,  in- 
cluding the  royal  harem,  were  making  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  had  to  pass  through 
Erzroimic,  where  they  were  suspected  of  liaving 
mcrchaodixe  with  them  which  was  subject  to  go- 
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vemment  dues."  RemoDetraoces  were  of  no  avail ; 
they  were  told,  "  This  is  the  royal  harem,  if  jou 
profane  it  with  a  gaze,  dire  will  be  the  conse- 
queoces."  The  Turks  persevered  in  visiting  it; 
and  the  women  were  subjected  lo  insults.  The 
gallflnlry  of  the  Prince  being  thus  impeached,  he 
immediately  declared  war.  An  army  was  assembled 
of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  bis  Highness  took 
the  field  and  made  rapid  marches  towards  Erz- 
roume.  He  took  possession  on  the  way  of  Torprach 
Kaleh,  where  he  defeated  four  Pashas  with  nearly 
sixty  thousand  men — so  says  the  Persian  Gazette. 
He  then  advanced  to  Hassan  Kaleh,  where  he 
displayed  great  courage  and  generalship  in  con- 
ducting the  war,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
The  Turks  were  glad  to  compromise  the  afTtur  by 
ft  peace,  which  the  Prince  liberally  granted  them. 
The  great  superiority  of  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish 
troops  was  then  very  clearly  established. 

The  Prince's  family  was  very  numerous.  Sotne 
of  the  "  shah  zadehs"  were  married  during  my 
stay  at  Tabreez.     The  marriage  fete  is  generally 

*  Tb«  PenUiiB  had  frequrnlly  impoud  on  tbe  Turks  in  ibli 
vnj,  by  Buodiling  mcrchunu  in  their  diplomuic  irain 
other  rover  of  goremment  protection,  ibcrebj  thcaliog  the 
"  fumrook,"  or  cuilom  ilue». 
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announced  by  fireworks,  rockets,  and  other  miseiles 
being  thrown  into  the  tur.  Of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony I  can  aaj  notbing,  since  I  was  not  present 
at  one. 

The  Prince's  predilections  in  favour  of  every 
thing  English  were  particularly  fostered  by  his 
great  regard  both  for  his  "  hakccin  bashi,"  Dr. 
Cormick,  and  for  the  generalissimo  of  his  Iroops, 
Major  Hart ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  was  comniilled 
the  training  of  the  "serbozes,"  or  infantry,  who,  bj" 
means  of  English  discipline,  formed  a  very  respect- 
able corps." 

Abbas  Mecrza's  military  genius  was  latterly  exer- 
cised against  the  Khorassanecs.     He  had  made 

■  I  would  here  puune  to  pnj  >  tribute  oC  recpEcI  to  the  memory 
i>r  Major  Hart.  In  June,  1630,  be  wag  carried  00"  after  ODtf 
m  few  houra'  illaeii  (and  nilhin  ten  minntei  of  tbe  death  of 
Sir  Jofui  Alacdoniild  Keimier),  of  gout  in  tbe  itonuch.  Hit 
r«inain>  lie  iulerred  in  (lie  Armenuin  cburcb.  Scarcely  any 
Engliihmin  haa  ntided  in  Peraia  who  ha*  obtained  ho  much  tbe 
MipMI  and  love  of  ibc  people.  Hii  name  wis  quite  a  pas*pocl 
U  tb(  liaveller.  In  bii  military  dutici,  although  a  strict  disci, 
plinariaii,  be  ivai  murh  beloved  by  tbe  Penian  soldiers.  Tbe 
Prince'!  regard  for  biin  vnx  unbounded,  and  be  ihed  lean  al  Ui 
deceue.  lamenting  the  lou  of  hi*  comnunder-iO'Chief  aa  the 
{(rateil  nilkfnnune  ibat  could  hare  happened  lo  biin.  Frank, 
genrroua,  ntid  binve,  he  wat  an  ornament  to  the  English  ohanc- 
ter.  Trainrd  lo  arma  from  the  e«rlie*t  age,  be  bad  >ern  tweUj- 
rigbt  yean  of  uniiitemipud  acrvic*,  Hid  more  tban  Iwentjr  of  It 
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one  or  two  campaigns  in  Kborassan,  and  had  as- 
sembled a  pretty  large  army  at  Meslicd.  During 
my  stay  at  Tehran,  the  Prince  had  come  up  to 
solicit  suppties  from  the  Shah,  for  (he  purpose  of 
marching  against  Herat,  leaving  his  son,  Mah- 
moud  Meerza  (the  present  tshah),  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops.  He  was  then  in  a  very  en- 
feebled state  of  health.  Dr.  Cormick  did  his  utmost 
to  dissuade  him  from  anotlier  campaign,  alleging 
the  probable  consecjuences  to  be  totally  destructive 
to  him.  Jealous  of  his  honour,  having  pledged 
himself  to  return,  and  ambitious  of  military  re- 
nown, the  Naib  ul  Sultanat  departed  on  his  military 
expedition.  But  he  never  lived  to  reach  Meshed ; 
being  carried  off  by  the  climate  fever  at  a  village 
on  tlie  road.  The  following  is  my  report  from 
Tabreez  of  the  melancholy  event;  — 

ill  Penis.  He  was  looking  forward  10  relin  lo  his  native  countrj 
from  tlie  iiula  of  military  life,  but  death  inddenlf  ioleqioMd.  lad 
both  Prince  and  people  were  the  liiicere  tnoumer]!  ovet  U>  tomb. 
It  wai  graiif^fing  to  ace  an  Englishman  so  highly  respected  b;  ■ 
Uahoniedwi  Prince,  and  by  his  talent  and  conduct  holding  up 
tbc  honour  and  dignity  of  his  counir)'.  He  wu  equallj  reipcclcd 
by  the  Shah  i  in  proof  of  which,  during  my  ituy  at  Tabrei't,  h* 
Mnl  him  the  mniiKy  to  pay  the  troop*  in  .Alerbijan,  which  b* 
would  not  entrunt  to  AhUu  Meerta.  having  more  contidtni 
the  hoiHHir  of  a  Btitish  maJQC,  thaji  in  that  of  lii>  own  ion  I 
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"  On  the  11th  of  October,  1833,  we  received 
the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Abbas 
Mcerza,  made  public  by  the  Ameer  y  Nizam  to 
the  young  princes  and  lo  the  people  of  the  town. 
The  scene  was  dreadlul ;  the  whole  town  flocked 
to  the  Prince's  '  mudan'  in  deep  mourning,  black 
tapers  burning  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  other 
ashes  or  straw,  strewing  on  their  faces  and  heads, 
with  true  feelings  of  lament  and  sorrow."  The 
yotuig  princes  rushed  out  from  the  '  deewan 
khaneh'  with  their  faces  and  clollies  covered  with 
mud  and  ashes,  and  mourned  with  the  public, 
which  was  really  affecting  beyond  description. 
The  mourning  is  to  be  kept  up  for  seven  days, 
and  the  Shah  has  ordered  it  to  be  general  through- 
out Persia." 

Thus  tlied  prematurely,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
Iran's  hope,  England's  friend,  and  the  most  ac- 
complished Mahomedan  prince  to  be  found  in  the 
annald  of  that  country.  How  many  of  the  actoni 
on   the    Persian  stage  have   I  seen  go  down  to 


*  How  much  do  ihe  nugm  of  Penrift  ixmind  me  orBiblinl 
eualorus.  Here  we  tee  Eliphit,  Blldad,  ind  Zophar,  (b«  friend* 
of  Job.  luneiitiiig  ojvr  hi*  calamities ;  "  Theynnt  everj  mui  bU 
mantle,  and  »priiiUc4  ^t  upw  ibdr  bcid*  unntdi  hearen." 
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tlie  "  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets!"     The  Colonel 
(Macdonald  Kennier),  the    Major    (Hart),    the 
Prince,  the  Doctor,  •  and  last  of  all — "  the  King   I 
of  Kings." 


*  Dr.  JuUn  Cormick  bud  been  in  Persia  for  more  (ban  twentjr 
jvnn.  He  held  the  high  appointnient  of  "  bakeeni  bashi,"  or 
chief  pbfsicion,  to  tb«  Prince,  by  whom  he  was  tniicb  esteemed. 
It  may  be  raid  that  he  wai  one  of  tbe  connecting  linki  of  ibe 
fiiendahip  which  the  Prince  entertained  far  thii  country.  Sum- 
moned by  his  Royal  Highness  lo  Tehran,  to  aoctHnpany  him 
to  Khonuian,  be  for  a  lon^  time  reiieted  the  invitalion,  and 
much  against  his  will  was  he  at  length  preruled  on  lo  follow  (be 
Prince,  some  day*  alter  bim,  on  that  journey.  Being  ill  U 
the  time,  he  was  but  litile  tilted  for  the  undertaking,  baring 
lulfvred  from  typhus  fever  some  seven  or  eight  dajrs  previou* 
to  his  arrival  at  the  village  of  Maaganiy,  twelve  stages  from 
Tehran  (this  was  on  the  28th  of  Ouiuber.  IMS).  Hecr  his  atten- 
dwils,  observing  in  his  countenance  a  sudden  change  for  the 
worse,  became  alarmej,  and  in  a  few  minutei  they  found  Un 
speechless,  and  in  tin:  bsi  straggle  of  death.  His  body  wia 
ibe  next  day  interred  somewhere  near  the  village,  but  ii  waa  sub- 
sequently brought  up  to  Tnbreex,  and  buried  in  ■  garden,  called 
"  Marian  Kanna."  On  my  last  visit  1  went  [o  his  tomb:  apUs 
Inscription  narrated  bis  name,  age,  and  time  of  deeeaae^  The 
flowers  were  growing  around  it  in  profusion,  and  the  birds  nrcTc 
carolling  (hdr  requiemi  over  the  decnucd.  His  memory  is  much 
eherisbtd  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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RESIDENCE    IN    PERSIA. 


CHAPTER  L 

PUTTEE   ALI    SHAH. 

Tub  late  King  of  Persia  is  most  gracefully  in- 
troduced on  the  canvass  of  history  by  Mr.  Morier, 
in  his  "  Zhorab.''  I  will  fancy  him  seated  on  his 
"  musnud"  of  royalty,  bearing  his  "  jika**  of  mo- 
narchy, and  gilded  with  the  imperial  girdle  of 
despotism ;  which  took  place  in  October,  1798. 
The  young  prince  was  at  Shiraz  at  the  time  of  his 
uncle's  death,  from  whence  he  was  summoned  by 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Hadji  Ibrahim,  who  took  in- 
stant measiu-es  for  his  succession  to  the  throne. 

Whether  the   many  striking  instances  of  the 
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precarious  fortunes  of  the  piinces  of  Persia — that 
devastating  waste  of  life  and  eyes  which  had 
marked  the  reign  of  Agha  Mahomed  Shah — had 
harrowed  the  young  prince's  mind,  or  whether  by 
nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  merciful  disposition, 
which  was  his  general  characteristic,  suffice  it,  that 
the  quiet  tenor  of  his  reign  was  marked  with  the 
mildest  despotism,  of  thirty-five  years'  duration ; 
during  which  very  long  period  (for  Persia)  order 
generally  prevailed.  Civilization  followed  in  the 
train,  and  prosperity  threw  her  broad  mantle  over 
Iran's  thirsty  soil,  which  hod  been  before  so  stained 
with  blood,  so  convulsed  with  strife,  so  disgraced  by 
those  horrid  scenes,  the  recital  of  which  is  almost 
enough  to  "  make  the  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start 
from  their  spheres,"  that  she  deserved  to  be  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  nations. 

His  Majesty  began  his  reign  with  some  slight 
deviations,  certainly,  from  that  clemency  and  jus- 
tice which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  for 
him;  but  this,  for  Persia,  is  thought  nothing  of; 
and  there  is  one  thing  tu  be  admitted,  tliat  in  the 
then  semi-barbarous  state  of  the  country,  the  ascent 
to  (he  throne  was  generally  through  streams  of 
blood.     All  competitors  must  l>c  rut  off,   or  so. 


I 

I 
I 


mutilated  as  to  render  tljetn  incapable  of  holding 
the  imperial  diadem.  The  brolhcr  of  the  deceased 
Shah  ihen  lived,  and  had  entered  the  lists  of  struggle 
for  the  empire.  At  this  time  the  young  Iviog 
showed  much  personal  courage,  and  his  enemy 
was  subdued,  or  rather  was  won  over  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  nephew,  on  his  sacred  oath  that  he 
would  not  put  him  to  death.  The  oath  was  accepted, 
and  he  threw  himself  on  the  King's  mercy.  How 
did  his  Majesty  observe  his  oath,  and  conscien- 
tiously, as  he  thought — that  is,  for  a  Persian  con- 
science ?  '  He  ordered  the  poor  wretch  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  room,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were 
bricked  up,  and  there  the  King's  uncle  fell  a  prey 
to  starvation,  some  part  of  the  floor  being  found  to 
have  been  dug  up  n-ith  his  hands,  seemingly  to 
assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

It  was  also  said  of  him  that  one  of  his  first  ordero, 
OD  ascending  the  throne,  was  for  the  execution  of 
twelve  thotisand  rebels  at  Kasvine,  and  to  have 
their  beads  rolled  into  the  bazaars,  of  which  they 
made  a  "  kella  minnar,"  or  pillar  of  ekuUs,  in- 


*  I  know  of  no  word  in  Ihrlr  language  which  lignifici  "  con. 
•dencc ;"  uid  if  (b«ni  be  my,  it  mux  be  of  ihe  inoil  Ulicudi. 
Bttriui  itimeiiaioni. 
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tending  to  iinin»se  respect  on  the  i)co])le  Itj  this 
teirible  example. 

Another  slight  blot  in  ihc  churactcr  of  this  royal 
"  kajar,"  and  I  have  done  with  the  dark  shades  of 
the  picture.  The  Grand  Vizier  of  the  late  mo- 
narch, Hadji  Ibrahim,  had  proved  himself  the 
devoted  firiend  of  the  young  King  in  many  io- 
Blanccs ;  be  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  Shah, 
and  to  bow  the  knee  before  him.  A  powerful  rival 
lo  Uadji  poured  into  the  royal  ear  the  leprosy  of 
jealousy  against  the  minister,  aided  by  a  golden 
bribe,  with  a  view  to  having  him  displaced,  and 
his  great  wealth  confiscated.  Gratitude  for  the 
services  of  the  faithful  minister  soon  melted  in  the 
royal  breast  at  the  slirine  of  avarice — that  pre- 
vailing curse  in  the  Persian  character.  Some 
pretence  was  necessary  to  degrade  and  punish 
tlie  minister.  It  was  soon  found,  and  the  Shafa, 
in  bis  pretended  ire,  ordered  his  e}'cs  to  be 
cut  out. 

Poor  Hadji  fell  sensibly  tlie  ingratitude  and  in- 
jiuttice  of  the  monarch,  some  expressions  of  which   I 
csciifwd  him.     The  KJn^,  now  in  real  ire,  ordered  I 
his  tongue  to  be  cut  out.     This  ticing  done,  the 
tiiiuiiiter  inveighed  more  loudly  than  ever  against 
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the  inhumanity  of  the  King."  The  mini§ter  was 
removed,  and  the  King  beginning  to  repent  of  his 
cruelties,  it  alarmed  the  wretch  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  ihem,  and  lest  he  might  be  impeached,  he 
ordered  one  of  the  faroshcs  to  dispatch  him. 

It  IB  not  true,  as  some  historiang  assert,  that 
the  King  ordered  the  execution  of  hia  minister ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  for  a  long  lime  sincerely 
deplored  the  loss  of  this  upriglit  and  faithful  ser- 
vant. That  custom  of  punishment  by  mutilation 
in  Persia  prevails  even  in  the  present  day;  the 
hand  of  the  thief  is  cut  off,  they  sav,  to  prevent 
repetition  of  his  crime ;  the  tongue  of  tlic  blas- 
phemer is  cut  nut,  and  so  on.  I  trace  a  |2^at 
many  of  the  Persian  customs  to  tliosc  of  tlic 
Mc^fiaic  dis])cn8ations.  In  the  case  of  Adoiiihczcic, 
when  he  fled,  "  they  pursued  him,  and  cut  off  his 
thumbs  and  his  great  toes." 

The  avarice  of  the  Shah  I  have  already  alluded 
to,  hut  am  not  surprised,  when  I  consider  the  ex> 
tent  of  his  harem  establishment,  which  npproachetl 
pretty  near  to  that  of  Solomon's.     Including  scr- 


*  I  harf  Ixen  Mnurfd  by  an  Engliib  doctor  Ektt  if  llw  tongue 
be  tut  oul  Bl  tlic  root,  there  U  no  imit^iineut  to  ipMrli :  but  if 
llie  tt|i  only  h«  cut.  it  i*  fiiul  to  furtbar  talk. 
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vanta,  eunuchs,  &c.,  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
there  were  fifteen  hundred  persons  to  be  daily 
"salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace." 

The  Shah  was  also  a  family  man,  in  the  broad  j 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  indeed,  it  may  be  wud  I 
that  his  Majesty  was  the  richest  man  in  the  world  J 
in  family  ties.    It  never  could  be  ascertained,  I J 
believe,  even  by  himself,  the  extent  of  hia  posses- 
sions in  this  respect,  since  it  was  not  an  uncommon  I 
thing  to  have  two  or  three  bom  to  him  the  same  J 
night.    The  rank  of  propinqmty  (about  which  the  1 
Persians  are  so  very  particular)  must  in  that  case  I 
have  been  dubious,  since  no  scarlet  thread  could  | 
be  tied  roimd  the  finger  of  the  elder  bom,  where  1 
they  proceed  not  from  the  same  mother.  •    I  have  ^ 
heard  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  sons,  and  as  many 
daughters.    The  precocious  Persian  youth,  and  the 
still  more  precocious  maiden,  who  is  often  married 
at  fi^m  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  soon  glide 
into  the  noose  of  matrimony,  and  the  consequences 
are  generally  numerous.     His  majesty  was  blessed  1 
with  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  and,  aa  I  J 

*  "  And  it  came  lo  pHii  when  the  unriuled,  tbat  (be  otio  pwt'l 
out  tiii  hand,  and  the  midwife  louk  and  bound  upon  bis  hand  a  I 
•carluE  thmd,  Mying,  tbla  cmiav  out  finl,«adhiinaiiiemssi 
Zmhr—OtH.  xxxriiL  M, 
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have  observed,  the  family  tics  could  never  be  told. 
I  have  heard  them  estimated  at  twelve  hundred ! 

The  King  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
handsomest  man  in  his  dominions;  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal  (though  by  no  means  an  oriental 
trope,  since  the  Persians  arc  a  remarkably  fine  race 
of  i>eopIe);  the  most  dignified  in  hie  manners,  and 
the  most  amiable  in  disposition ;  and,  as  his  sulh- 
jecte  said  of  him,  "  he  had  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  power,  and  inhabited  the  mansions  of  wisdom 
and  undcrs  Ian  ding."  The  followiog  anecdote  1 
think  will  prove  his  kindly  feelings,  as  related  lo 
mc  liy  the  doctor  alluded  to.  Another  kajar  came 
to  light — the  mewling  infant  eickened,  with  sj-mji- 
toms  of  premature  decay.  It  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  the  monarch's  care  should  be  occn- 
pied  with  matters  of  so  trifling  moment — but  it  wof 
so.  With  much  anxiety  to  preserve  the  infant, 
otlirr  medical  assistance  was  called  in,  and,  as  tlic 
doctor  informed  me,  the  Kill's  alarm  was  exces- 
sive ;  he  was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  ap])eared 
agonized.  The  infant  recovered,  and  the  doctor 
was  elevated  to  the  first  class  of  tlic  Lion  and  Sun. 

Of  Futtec  All  Shah  it  was  said,  that  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  his  personal  treasury 
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amounting    to    thirty    millions    sterling,    besides  I 
jewels,  pearls,  and  precioua  stones,  according  to  | 
the    Persian    report,    "by   rooms   fulL"      Some  I 
remains  of  the  phuidor  of  the   great  freebooter 
Nadir  Shah,  from  Delhi,  remained  to  him,  par-  ] 
ticularly  the  "  Khor  Nur"  and  the  "  Deriah  Nur," 
those  extraordinary'  diamonds,  called  "the  mouQ-  I 
tain  of  light,"  and  "  the  sea  of  light,"  which  form  1 
his  "buzubends,"  or  armlets,  the  distinguishing  | 
badges  of    Persian   majest}'.     I   have    heard 
described  by  those  who  had  witnessed  it,  that,  to 
Gee  him  arrayed  in  his  full   splendour  of  sove- 
reignty, it  was  almost  too  dazzling  for  "human 
ken."     His  musnud  was  worked  with  pearls,  and  J 
his  cushion  studded  with  the  same  Persian  omft- 
mcnts,  of  an  enormous  size.     The  crown  increases   i 
in  breadth  upwards,  and  is  adorned  with  three 
diamond  plumes,  called  the  "jika,"  inscribed  on 
the  front,  "  Help  from  God,  and  s|>eedy  victory." 
His  dagger  and  girdle  arc  studded  with  diamonds. 
Then  to  see  him — 

■•  I An  his  giunl  ol'  mutM 

On  Ihe  driwd  lovercign  wuit  witb  rje*  deject 
And  Sxcd  on  carib,  no  vtnce  nor  taund  in  bnrd 
Within  (be  wide  wni,  bul  all  i-i  liixhcil. 
Mute  >nd  uiicuvcrrd,  cuwrriiig  iiTH  to  furth- " 
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His  Majesty  was  a  distinguished  poet ;  "  he 
could  make  the  nightiugalc  of  the  pen  flutter 
about  the  full-blown  rosea  of  the  harein ;"  and  lie 
w^  a  liberal  patron  of  this  genius  in  others;  nuy, 
it  was  related  of  him,  tliat  he  was  at  times  so 
"perfumed  with  the  dew  of  liberality,"  as  to  give 
his  poet  laureal  a  thousand  tomauns  for  each  line 
of  an  ode,  containing  twenty-three  lines.  The 
"rose  and  the  nightingale"  are  the  particuliu' 
subjects  of  the  poet's  inspiration,  of  which  they 
say,  "the  nightingale,  if  be  sees  the  rose,  becomes 
intoxicated."  In  this  his  Majesty  had  much  uf 
"the  odour  of  reputation,"  as  also  for  princely 
gitU  occasionally  to  one  of  his  favourite  wives.  I 
heard  of  two  strings  of  pearls,  each  costing  thirty 
thousand  tomauns. 

I  have  already  shown  that  his  Majesty  had 
very  materially  thinned  out  his  harem  establish- 
ment during  my  stay  in  Persia,  conferring  the 
ladies  on  his  khans,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour. 
I  have  liad  many  an  argument  with  these  ]>olj- 
guniigts ;  hut  what  do  tliey  say  !  "  Show  me  irom 
Holy  Writ  that  any  crime  attaches  to  the  custom." 
On  the  contrary,  they  contend  that  Scripture  wai  - 
raiitx  it.     I^mech  is  the  first  we  notice,  who  took 
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unto  hitnself  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillab.  Jacob 
had  a  second  wife  imposed  upon  him,  it  not  being 
the  custom  at  that  time  "to  give  the  yoimger 
before  the  first-born."  I  caimot  find  that  this 
custom  prevails  now  in  Persia;  but  I  do  find  that 
a  man  is  bound  to  marry  the  widow  of  bis  ducoascd 
brother  "  in  order  to  raise  up  seed  unto  bis  bro- 
ther," as  Moses  wrote,  or  as  the  Sadducees  relate, 
that  "  the  seven  had  her  to  wife."  Then  they  tell 
me  of  David  and  Solomon  having  numerous  wivee, 
and  in  their  days,  as  at  the  present  time  in  Persia, 
the  royal  harem  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
King's  expenditure. 

I  have  done  with  the  subject,  except  to  say,  that 
I  am  a  little  inclined  to  the  harem  seclusion,  but 
not  to  the  full  extent.  In  Persia,  even  sisters  are 
not  allowed  to  see  their  brothers  after  a  certain 
age.  What  then  would  be  the  astonishment  of  ao 
Asiatic  to  be  introduced  at  once  to  that  B.ose 
Garden  of  Beauty  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  English  society — that  beauty  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  poet : — 

"  Ob  i  what  B  pure  tnd  lacred  thing 
Is  bckutjr  curtuincd  from  the  light 
Of  tbi!  irmn  woild.  illumining 
One  taoljr  ouMioa  with  bet  %ht" 


Hia  Majesty  showed  considerable  ingesuity  in 
keeping  up  vbat  may  be  termed  "  the  balance  of 
power"  amongst  his  numerous  sons,  being  all 
governors  of  provinces,  so  that  they  might  not 
weaken  the  supreme  authority,  vested  in  himself, 
of  which  he  was  very  jealous.  The  governor  of 
Shiraz  was  never  entirely  subject  to  him ;  and  his 
last  expedition  was  against  this  contumacious  son, 
in  search  of  the  tribute  money.  Of  Abbas  Mcerza 
he  was  also  jealous,  not  trusting  him  with  the 
means  of  paying  the  troops,  but  sending  it  to  the 
charge  of  an  English  major. 

The  numerous  offspring  of  the  Shah  could  not 
boast  of  much  family  concord  amongst  themselves. 
Where  they  are  not  bom  of  the  same  mother,  they 
are  any  thing  but  brethren;  their  intercsta  are 
BO  conflicting,  and  all  drawing  upon  the  Shah's 
resources,  that  t  am  inclined  to  think  his  avarice 
savoured  somewhat  of  prudence,  and  uot  altogether 
of  rai>acity. 

His  Majesty  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own 
dignity  and  splendour.  The  Persians  have  a  great 
deal  of  that  overweening  vanity,  or  happy  delusion, 
which  is  so  beguiling  in  this  life  of  uncertainly.  At 
an  audience  once  granted  to  an  ambassador,  who 
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was  much  struck  with  his  imposiDg  m^iificence, 
"  I  wish  him  joy,"  said  the  King,  *'  he  has  now 
seen  ever?  thing!"  His  Majesty  tenninatcd  his 
mortal  career,  after  a  long  and  prosperoua  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  at  Ispahan,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1835,  aged  seventy-five  years:  during  which  time 
Persia  had  wonderfully  progressed  in  civiliEation. 
It  may  be  well  to  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The 
Persians  have  almost  a  sacred  respect  for  their 
sovereign,  calling  him  **  Zil  Allah,"  or,  "  The 
Almighty's  Shadow."  They  esteem  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  sits  to  be  holy ;  and  obey 
the  divine  command  to  Moseo,  "  Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet."  They  call  him  also, 
"  Hazret,"  which  signifies  Presence,  Majesty  or 
Highness.  He  is  the  Vicegerent  of  Omnipotence 
upon  Earth— the  Most  Lofty  of  Living  Men — the 
Source  of  Majesty,  of  Grandeur,  of  Honour,  and 
of  Glory — whose  Throne  is  the  Stirrup  of  Heaven 
—Equal  to  the  Sim,  and  Brother  of  the  Moon 
I  and  of  the  Stars — the  King  of  Kings — Agent  of 

L  "Heaven  in  this  World — Object  of  the  Vows  of  all 

I  Mortal  Men — Dis|)ascr  of  Good  and  of  all  Greet 

^^^^   Names — the    Master   of  Destiny — Chief  of  the 
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M(>st  Excellent  Seat  of  the  Universe,  sitting  in 
the  Seat  of  the  first  temporal  Being  (Mahomet) — 
the  greatest  and  the  most  splendid  Prince  of  the 
Faithful — born  and  sprung  from  the  Throne  which 
is  the  only  Throne  of  the  Earth — King  of  tlic  First 
Rank — Monarch  of  Sultans  and  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  Universe — First  Noble  of  the  most  ancient 
Nobility — King — Son  of  a  King — Emperor  of  all 
Corporeal  Beings — Lord  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
World — Father  cif  Victories — the  Centre  of  the 
Universe,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

What  n  commentary  on  all  this  splendour  arc 
the  words  of  our  poet : — 

"  Exrth'i  highitt  <Iiitiun  irnds  In  '  Here  Iif  \\r*,' 
And  'datt  to  duit'  concludcB  bcr  nobint  •ong."* 


*  In  the  tinrUl  of  tbeir  kings  thejr  had  rurmerl^  ■  lupertcidoii* 
eiutoni  in  Prnrii,  In  order  to  prevent  any  eiiclMutment  being 
pnrtucd  on  the  bodf,  tbree  stalel/  cafflni  were  prepared  cMcily 
■like,  in  one  of  which  ihc  royal  f  laf  wu  deposited ;  one  was  wnt 
Id  Kooni,  urntber  to  Ardubie^  and  the  third  to  Meshed  j  bat  to 
which  of  liiete  «uffina  Uj  the  kliiflly  rcmaini  wu  nerer  linowti. 
It  may  be  ptenonied  that  hli  late  Majesty  lies  at  Koom,  nince  he 
liad  pren  direrlini*  for  tbi-  rofiain  ol  the  tomb  «  ibon  time  only 
before  hit  drerate. 


CHAPTER  U. 


THE  KOORDS. 


TaE0E  nomade  tribes  of  the  wilderness  are  but 
little  known  in  Europe.  Having  made  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  amongst  them  in  my  A^dc 
wanderings,  I  will  endeavour  to  ^ve  a  slight 
akotcli  of  tlieir  origin  and  history,  which  are  so 
involved  in  obscmitj  that  I  must  penetrate  deep 
into  their  records,  to  obtain  any  thing  like  authentic 
facta  concerning  them. 

These,  the  rudest  of  nature's  families,  occupy  m 
extensive  territory,  called  Koordistan,  which  it  is 
said  was  the  ancient  kingdom  ofChaldea,  and  that 
amongst  the  natives  are  some  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  speaking  the  original  tongue.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  near  the  lake  Ouroumla, 
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that  part  of  the  country  thiough  which  I  have 
passed.  Other  accounts  state  that  they  are  ori^n- 
ally  from  Arsacia,  and  the  descendants  of  the  tribes 
which  harassed  the  "  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand." 
Xenophon  speaks  of  them  under  the  name  of 
"  Kardouchoe,"  and  says  that  "  they  were  a  people 
not  subject  to  a  king." 

Koordistan  comprises  a  part  of  Armenia  Major 
and  Diarbekcr  or  Mesopotamia;  it  t-xtcnds  jn  the 
cast  as  far  as  Persia,  and  ou  th^  south  loirards 
the  environs  of  Bagdad.  But  the  Kciords  are  scat- 
tered over  Asia  in  a  variety  of  tribes.  The  moet 
notorious  for  their  ferocity  are  the  Bilbosaia  and 
the  Rewandoozis,  who,  retiring  to  their  fastnesses 
and  retreats,  defy  their  pursuers,  set  at  nought  all 
government,  and  riot  in  their  spoils.  Some  of  the 
tribes  arc  nuniiually  subject  to  Persia,  others  to 
Turkey,  so  far  as  they  are  brought  into  any  sub- 
jection, which  is  induced  only  by  fear  or  by  neces- 
sity, certainJy  not  by  loyal^,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  being  utterly  unknown  to  them. 

The  tribes  differ  much  in  costume  and  equip- 
ment. Those  at  Maliz  Ghird,  whose  hospitality 
I  fur  sonic  time  partook  of,  but  which  savoured 
more  of  constraint  than  of  courtesy,  were  vei^ 
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fond  of  gaudy,  showy  colours.  Their  "  aba,"  or 
cloak,  was  of  striped  camel-hair  cloth,  white  and 
black,  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  and  flow- 
ing down  to  tbo  heels.  Some  of  the  chiefe  wore 
red  bag  caps,  banging  over  the  neck.  The  lower 
orders  wore  the  felted  cloth  cap,  bound  around 
with  a  spotted  kerchief  of  a  pattern  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  remainder  of  their  dress  was 
precisely  that  of  the  Turks, — with  their  la^e 
"shalwars"  or  trousers,  their  red  boots  or  slippers. 
This,  however,  much  depends  on  what  they  take 
from  tlieir  neighbours. 

The  Koords  are  heavily  armed  with  the  pistols, 
the  ataghan,  and  a  carbine  slung  across  their 
shoulders;  they  have  also  a  long  lance,  which  tliey 
use  with  much  dexterity,  and  some  of  them  carry 
a  small  shield,  curiously  studded  with  brass  but- 
tons, or  other  such  material.  They  have  also  s 
steel  corslet,  inlaid  with  sundry  devices,  all  of 
which  were  hieroglyphics  to  me.  1  have  seen 
sonic  of  the  Koords  of  Sulimania  having  long 
streaming  silk  tassels  below  the  felt  cup,  flowlr^ 
over  the  shoulders,  giving  them  a  striking  appear- 
ance ;  but  llicse  were  only  the  very  <7iVi* — the  Pasha 
and  his  grand  viEicr,  &c. 


THE  KOOBDS.  1. 

From  what  I  hiivc  seen  of  ihc  [eniloty  of  the 
Koords,  they  live  in  fat  pa£tures,  surrounded  by 
a  cluster  of  moiintaina,  smaU  and  largo,  girding 
lliem  in  as  it  were,  so  that  I  have  often  thought  it 
impoaaible  to  get  out  of  the  belt.  These  plains 
afford  ricli  herbage  for  their  flocks.  The  wealth  of 
the  pastoral  tribes  consists  principally  in  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  their  land  appeared  to  be  over- 
flowing with  milli  and  honey.  They  cultivate  but 
§[>aringly  tliose  plains,  which  yield  grain  of  all 
sorts,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flax.  But  what  cultiva- 
tion  can  be  expected,  when  in  the  miJst  of  it  the 
mattock  and  the  spade  must  be  aometimea  ex- 
changed for  the  ataghan  and  the  musket,  to  keep 
off  their  intrusive  neighbours?  Thus  have  I  seen 
the  cultivators  put  to  flight  by  a  flying  band  of 
Koorda  coming  down  amongst  them,  who  in  their 
turn  were  put  to  flight  hy  one  still  stronger. 

The  mountains,  some  of  which  are  almost  inac- 
cessible, aflurd  safe  retreats  for  themselves  and 
their  families.     It  may  be  truly  said  of  them — 


Tbe  wilJi'miwt  ia  Ibein  witb  all  lU  csvea. 
lu  hoUaw  gtcni,  ill  ttikkel*,  *nd  iu  p1uii» 
Utiriiiin)  by  num.  ibrre  llit^  nns  (trr 
Wott  in  UiF  tjnait  If  he  duv  intrude 
Witliin  ibr  conlinM  of  ihrir  irild  donuui.' 
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The  Koords  are  cert^nly  the  ugliest  race  that 
I  ever  met  with.  They  have  strong  aiid  coaree 
features,  and  a  most  fierce  expresMon  of  counte- 
tiance ;  and  in  the  varied  colours  of  their  costume 
they  present  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  They 
have  a  contempt  for  civilized  communities,  look- 
ing upon  warTare,  pillage,  and  destruction,  as  the 
only  professions  worthy  a  Koordish  gentleman. 
They  riot  in  their  wild  freedom ;  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  were  nothing  to  them  in  these  respects. 
They  may  be  deemed  the  fiercest  of  all  God's 
family  of  man— even  more  so  than  the  Arahs  aaad 
Bedouins. 

The  Koords  are  endowed  with  an  indomi- 
table courage,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  They  have 
to  live  upon  the  goods  of  their  neighbours,  which 
they  must  %ht  for;  and  so  natural  docs  it 
aeem  to  them  to  take  the  property  of  others,  that 
every  stranger  coming  amongst  them  is  deemed 
"  lawful  prize ;"  and  as  the  opportunities  for  plun- 
der do  not  often  occur,  they  are  extremely  fierce 
and  relentless  in  their  attacks,  particularly  on 
caravans.  They  will  also  descend  to  petty  thefts 
when  they  have  no  other  opportunity  of  cxercisiif 
their  calling.    A  lai^  caravan  was  plundered  hj\ 
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them  in  the  year  1834,  on  the  frontier  between 
Turkey  and  Persia,  and  goods  destroyed  and  plun- 
dered to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tomauns,  and  at  great  expense  of  life  amongst  the 
escort  and  muleteers. 

The  safety  of  those  frontiers  is  mutually  gua- 
ranteed by  the  respective  governments  of  Turkey 
and  Persia,  for  the  passing  of  caravans;  each  of 
them  undertaking  to  indemnify  for  the  loS9e3  of 
merchandise.  The  attack  I  have  just  referred  to 
was  fif  so  much  importance,  that  an  envoy  was 
sent  especially  from  the  court  of  Tehran  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  Persiao 
merchants.    I  met  the  envoy  at  Erzroume.*    The 

■  I  had  aamelhingto  do  with  the  ■(tempi  to  Mttlv  tLit  bunneli, 
having  nel  the  rcnian  (nvo;  and  th«  Scrukier  or  Emoumr, 
vith  whom  ht  wu  empowered  to  ireu  in  full  divEo.  Tbe  cbimi 
on  the  p*rt  or  tbe  Pernlan  merthuiu  ■mounted  to  73O0  putMB  of 
Tnrklifa  piuttM,  wbieh  *t  500  piutm  each  pone  wis  about 
£30,000  ticiliiig.  Tht  Beiadder  oflered  to  jny  4600  punca. 
that  bdng  theaaioiintofgDodipauedal  tbe  CuRtocn-boaK.  He 
uii  he  WM  at  great  ccpmsc  In  paying  tbe  mh>p<  tent  to  diaae 
the  Koordi  from  the  lenHtorjf— addudng  (aaidr),  "  I  am  enter- 
taining tbe  raTOj  here  it  mjr  own  coat  of  liXH)  p(utn-a  per  day. 
>  Kuib  guelden,*  wctrome.  »  be  1*,  yrt  ihi*  romei  out  of  a>y 
pocket."  He  further  urRed,  that  the  Tnrll*,  under  Ucahetjr 
All,  coining  from  Bagdad,  wrrt  formetlj'  robbed  bj  the  rerdan 
Koordi  of  3>iuO  puraea,  and  nothing  waa  ever  paid  by  tbefr 
goTcnuDcnt  ■>  indrmnily.    Ilwa*  unuaing,  tbe  contnui  between 
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ptoodering  Koorda  wore  the  JcUuly  tribe,  pro- 
tected by  All  Khan.  I  should  observe  thnt  such 
an  attack  was  a  rare  occurrGtice,  and  that  subse- 
quently a  Turkish  army  was  sent  down  to  rid  the 
frontier  of  the  marauders. 

I  cannot  find  that  the  Koords  have  any  insti- 
tutions  or*  laws,  civil  or  poUtical,  although  they 
have  many  religious  creeds.  Their  priraiiive  reli- 
gion was  that  of  the  ancient  Persians ;  tlicy  were 
Ghebres,  and  adored  the  sun ;  prostrating  them- 
selves to  it  at  its  rising  and  setting.  The  tribes 
occupying  the  Turkish  frontiers  arc  Soonite  Ma- 
home<lana.  Those  on  the  Persian  territory  profcw 
the  Sheah  faith;  but  they  are  little  troubled  with 
religious  scruples,  and  conscience  is  a  term  un- 
known to  them. 

Of  hooks  the  Koords  know  nothing  beyond  the 
Koran ;  knowledge  they  have  ever  despised,  and 
human  life  is  held  very  cheap  with  theni.  Strong 
muscular  limbs  arc  deemed  their  best  fortune,  and 
an  ataghan,  pistols,  and  lance  their  hcir-loom;  their 


Pcrnm  etoqurncc  and  Turkith  ucttuniil)'.  Tbv  Turkiareitnr 
tardy  In  their  lubiti  of  buainrii.  and  the  rnnfcrrnr£  waa  ofun 
renewtd  i  but  the  rnro;  ira*  inuioralilei  and  finding  that  hcronld 
[tor  succeed,  liv  i1i'|inrti'd  witli  Lit  lung  Uain  for  ConjEantinppIs. 
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motto,   "  Our  hand  is  against  every  man,  every 
man's  hand  against  us." 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  historj'  of  these 
barbarous  tribes,  that  they  have  maintained  their 
savage  independence  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  ever  since  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Romans,  sixty-five  years  before  Christ.  Be- 
yond the  nominal  annexation  of  their  territory  by 
Pompey,  who  made  it  a  province  of  the  Kumaii 
empire,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize 
them  into  a  repubhc  or  a  kingdom.  "  Who  would 
lie  king  of  the  Koords?"  it  may  be  asked.  Yet 
what  a  fine  field  is  offered  for  ambition  to  expend 
its  power  over  a  race  which  has  never  yet  been 
brought  within  the  limits  of  any  rHtioDsl  rule ! 

The  principal  cities  of  Koordislau,  such  as  Van, 
Ardcinn,  &c,  arc  occupied  by  powerful  cbiefe  of 
these  people.  They  will  levy  sometimes  forces  of 
ten  ihoustmd  men,  well  mounted  and  equipped. 
This  was  the  estimated  force  uf  ihc  Waly  of  Van 
when  I  was  in  that  ncighlH>urIiood. 

So  long  as  ihc  Koordiah  chief  retains  hia  powers 
he  is  much  respected,  or  rather  ieared;  but  the 
moment  »  stronger  than  he  gels  the  upi>er  hand 
they  pull  liim  duwn,  and  give  him  Uic  bow-string. 
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What  knows  a  Koord  about  loyalty,  attarhmeDl,  or 
good  faith?  These  arc  bugbears  fit  only  to  fnghten 
the  Ghiaours.  These  chiefs  are  for  the  time  well 
obeyed,  because  their  subjects  need  protection. 
Their  manner  of  enforcing  gotemment  is  similar 
to  that  of  all  the  Asiatics ;  despotism  is  the  lever, 
and  cruelty  the  agent. 

I  have  passed  many  Koordiah  encampments, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  the  "  waly" 
by  a  "  bakshish,"  or  present,  by  way  of  travelling 
security.  These  chiefs  have  authority  only  over 
their  particular  districts,  beyond  which  they  can 
offer  no  protection.  They  profess  hospitality,  and 
will  render  it  to  all  who  claim  their  shelter.  Not 
one  of  them  will  molest  a  stranger  who  has  eaten 
of  his  bread,  nor  suffer  him  to  sustain  any  injury 
to  person  or  property  whilst  under  his  tenu  But 
your  throat  may  be  cut  when  you  have  passed  his 
frontier  for  aught  he  cares ;  and  the  chances  arc 
that  he  will  send  notice  to  the  neighbouring 
"  waly"  that  yon  arc  coming  his  way,  and  that  a 
good  opportunity  offera  for  plimder. 

The  Koords  have  been  ever  renowned  for  their 
courage ;  and  it  is  related  of  their  prophet  Maho- 
iDet,  that  be  said,  "  in  uniting  himself  with  them, 
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he  woalil  overturn  the  world."  They  live  princi- 
pally in  teuts,  made  of  cloth  of  camel-hair,  of  their 
own  weaving.  Some  of  these  tents  arc  black, 
some  of  them  of  a  bro\vn  colour ;  they  arc  large 
and  well  matted,  in  which  consists  all  their  furni- 
ture. Others  encamp  in  the  open  air.  They  dig 
a  ditch  round  their  camp ;  the  ground  serves  them 
for  a  bed ;  their  "  aba"  for  a  covering ;  and  when 
preparing  to  sleep,  they  slick  their  lances  into  the 
ground,  and  tie  their  horses  to  stakes.  I  have 
visited  many  of  these  encampments,  and  as  to 
their  domestic  arrangements,  contusion  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

There  was  some  attempt  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
"  harem  kaneh,"  or  woman's  apartment,  by  mesni 
of  screens,  old  curtains,  and  such  like  drapery; 
but  these  were  very  treacherous,  presenting  many 
chinks  to  the  eye  of  curio«ty. 

The  Roords  are  very  hospitable,  with  their 
dark  bread,  cheese,  and  "yaourt,"  or  sour  mUk. 
The  latter  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  amongst 
them.  From  the  age  of  seven  years  their  sons  are 
accustomed  to  the  management  of  arms ;  the 
women  even  do  not  disdain  this  exercise,  by  which 
tbey  acquire  remarkable  strength  of  body. 
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I  must  say  of  Koonlish  beauty,  which  I  have 
occasionally  seen  through  their  tattered  veils, 
or  by  means  of  some  accidental  display,  that  it 
was  any  thing  but  feminine.  They  are  of  a 
tawny  colour,  of  great  muscular  strength,  with 
long  black  hair,  generally  plaited,  and  hanging 
down,  but  occasionally  streaming  nbout  in  confu- 
sion. Their  laige  black  eycx  are  any  thing  but 
lustreless,  and  they  beamed,  as  I  thought,  witli 
mind,  but  it  was  of  the  wild  and  savage  sort,  i 
speaking  of  the  wilderness.  They  were  mostly 
occupied  with  the  difitaiT,  liuving  a  coarse  cottoa 
or  camel-liair  thread,  which  they  twisted  round  i 
with  their  Bngers.  They  are  fond  of  omamenta,  , 
stringing  coins  round  their  forehead,  and  other 
parts.  These  fair  daughtt-rs  of  Eve  arc  of  so  much 
value  to  tlieir  jmrents,  ibal  they  receive  a  dower 
for  them  in  marriage,  instead  of  giving  one; — 
the  husband  thue  pffying  a  c»mpensalion  for  the 
services  of  wliich  the  parents  '\re  deprived. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  Turkey  there  are  a  hoo- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  t^nls  of  Koords,  in  each 
of  which  may  be  found  at  Kast  two  men  6t  for 
war;  and  being  accustomed  so  early  lo  the  use 
of  arme  on  horseback,  they  may  be  compfiie^- 
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to  the  Don  Cossacks,  but  have  infinitely  more 
courage. 

In  tlic  mountains  of  Sindjan,  between  Mosul 
and  Mardin,  is  a  tribe  called  Yczedees,  who 
worship  the  devil,  and  hold  him  to  be  not  only 
equal  in  power  to  the  Deity,  but  to  be  more 
dreaded.  A  father  will  sometimes  sacrifice  hia 
dAughtcr  to  propitiate  this  idol,  in  case  of  any 
calamity.  'ITiey  hold  it  meritorious  to  destroy 
Jews  or  Christians,  and  wUI  sometimes  nish  out 
and  kill  the  tirst  infidel  that  presents  himself,  as  a 
sactifice  to  Satan,  imagining  that  by  these  sacri- 
ficea  they  can  avert  their  calamities  ;  so  that 
travellers  nm  a  great  risk  when  going  through  the 
country  inhabited  by  these  tribes.  In  Sulimania 
thev  are  much  less  uncivilised.  Tlierc  thev  are 
subject  to  Persia,  and  used  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
Abbas  Meeria.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be 
Nefftorion  Christians.  I  have  seen  their  chief, 
Mahmoud  Pasha,  at  Tabrecz,  with  his  numerous 
•luite,  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  oriental  gaudi- 
ness ;  the  most  imposing  pprt  of  it  being  the  silk 
streamers  already  alluded  to,  and  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  very  proud. 

On  seeking  new  pa^turea,  the  domestic  effects 
vot.  n.  c 
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of  llie  Koords  are  placed  on  the  backs  of  their 
cattle,  —  camels,  donkeys,  or  buffaloes ;  and  a 
moving  Koordisb  pnc&tnpment  is  one  of  tlie  most 
pictureaqiio  scenes  I  have  witnessed  during  my 
travels  in  the  wilderness — children  and  chickens 
in  panniers,  kettles  and  carpets,  tents  and  other 
sundries,  followed  by  their  flocks  and  herds — sachi 
a  mcliingc  as  was  never  seen  in  Fcrengistan.  Their 
principal  amusement  is  "chuppowiug,"  or  plunder. 
This  is  their  elemenL  lu  these  affairs  they  cany. 
ofF  catlle,  women,  and  children,  reducing  the  latter 
to  slavery.  They  murder  the  men  before  the 
plundering  commences.  They  sometimes  come 
down  and  sack  entire  villages.  I  have  passed  nianj 
so  treated,  and  found  scarcely  any  remtuniiig  inha- 
bitant. In  one  instance,  the  father  came  to  us  fbc 
money  to  ledcem  his  children  from  Blavcry,  the 
Koords  having  only  a  short  lime  btfore  plundered 
the  vilingc  of  all  its  contcniH,  including  the  chil- 
dren. Tlicse  were  Armenians.  At  this  place  we 
could  not  obtain  even  a  morsel  of  bread ;  and 
the  few  remaining  people  sustained  life, 
never  imagine.  At  other  villages  we  were  lu 
off  by  the  inhnbilnnts  from  the  roofs  of  the  hi 
prepnring  to  fire  upon  us,  as  any  jiarty 
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the   Uislance   on   liorscback  arc  supposed   Co   be 
Koords. 

To  account  for  the  plundering  habits,  or 
"  chuppowing,"  of  the  Koorde,  tiome  writers  assert 
that  they  even  ionn  schools  to  traia  tlieir  chil- 
dren to  liabits  of  robbery,  teaching  their  youths 
murder  and  rapine  as  meritorious  in  ihc  eyes  of 
heaven.  Tliey  penetrate  camps  and  cities,  im- 
pelled by  fanatic  zeal,  the  fruits  of  the  lessons 
inctdcated  by  llie  chiefs,  styled  "  old  men  of  the 
mountains." 

"  Set  a  Koord  to  catch  a  Koord,"  is  a  good 
maxim  here.  I  have  often  travelled  with  them 
as  an  escort  through  their  own  country;  and  it 
is  amusing  to  see  them  on  their  small  horses 
playing  the  "jcreed ;"  at  full  gallop  tliey  will 
throw  their  lance  to  the  ground,  and  recover  it 
with  wonderful  agility.  They  will  jiick  up  slicks 
from  the  ground  at  fiill  epeedj  turning  almost 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse  without  losing  their 
seaL  They  pull  up  their  horses  in  a  moment, 
wheeling  round  in  pursuit  with  a  dexterity  which 
would  puzzle  any  Euro[ieaii.  They  amused  me 
much  on  the  plain  below  Ararat,  where  an  escort 
waa  jndisiiensablc.  Op  the  mountains  some  of 
c2 
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their  brethren  were  carrying  off  the  cattle.  In  a 
moment  some  of  our  party  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
plunderers,  and  we  did  not  wait  the  result. 

These  Koords  give  a  great  interest  to  Asiatic 
travel ;  ihey  keep  one  on  the  yai  rive,  and  relieve 
that  monotony  of  trackless  plains  and  arid  moun- 
tains, which  is  the  general  characteristic  of  such 
travel.  I  once  joined  a  party  of  travellers  to  pass 
the  frontiers,  who  had  congregated  together  for 
mutual  protection.  Our  escort  consisted  of  sixty 
Koonls,  granted  to  us  by  the  Pasha  of  Erzroume. 
They  were  well  armed  and  mounted,  and,  pre-  I 
ceded  by  their  chief,  they  made  a  most  formi- 
dable appearance.  The  travellers  were  placed  ia 
the  centre,  oiu-  guards  preceding  and  following. 
It  was  amusing  to  sec  with  what  vigilance  they 
surveyed  the  ravines  and  difficult  passes,  expecting 
every  moment  to  he  surprised  by  their  bandit 
brethten.  On  slowly  winding  up  the  hill  the 
scouts  cried  out>  "  the  Koords !  the  Koonls  ]** 
and  we  saw  a  large  party,  with  ihcir  red  bag 
cape  and  striped  abas,  coming  down  upon  usi  ai 
moderate  pace  and  in  good  oixler.  The  chie& 
mutually  advanced,  and  in  parley  found  that  they 
were  similarly  employed  by  the   Pasha.      They 
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were  on  the  return  from  escorting  a  party  of  Ira- 
veltera  over  the  frontier,  to  which  we  were  now 
tending.  The  courteous  "  kush  guelden"  was  ex- 
changed, and  we  were  led  to  expect  that  no  dangers 
awaited  us. 

I  had  once  an  interview  with  Bahool  Pasha,  a 
Koordish  chief,  at  Topracb  Kaleh,  to  ask  of  him 
an  escort  on  my  dangerous  way.  This  chief  had 
been  renowned  for  his  successes  against  tlie  preda- 
tory Koorda  in  this  district,  and  his  name  inspired 
terror  amongst  them.  In  such  cases  the  Pasha 
must  be  first  propitiated  by  a  "  backshish,"  or  pre- 
sent ;  nothing  is  to  be  done  with  these  rude  people 
without  presents.  Having  announced  my  inten- 
tion of  a  visit,  which  is  always  necessary  in  such 
cases,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and,  preceded  by  my 
dragoman,  made  my  way  towards  the  "  Earthen 
Castle,"  as  his  residence  was  called,  by  a  sleep 
ascent  to  a  great  height.  The  way  was  tortuous 
and  difficult.  The  ball  of  audience,  to  my  sur- 
prise, wiu)  nothing  but  a  large  stable.  The  master 
(if  the  ceremonies  received  me  at  the  door,  and  I 
was  conducted  through  a  bevy  of  bare-legged  at- 
tendants, the  stable  being  well  lined  with  guests, 
squaltingon  the  ground  near  the  walls,  all  smokiiie. 
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mvi  looking  mual  intently  on  the  Ghiaour  making 
bis  way  to  tbe  seat  of  honour.  At  the  ferther  end 
the  Pasha  was  sitting  in  state,  surrounded  by  tbe 
officers  of  his  bouscboid ;  the  Kavcb  Bashi,  the 
Tchibook  Bashi,  and  otiicr  Bashb* ,  looking  .very* 
6crce,  baic-Iegged,  and  well  armed, 

I  was  accosted  with  the  "  kusb  guelden,"  or 
welcome,  and  a  seat  placed  for  me  at  tbe  Pasha's 
left  band.  Cofiee  and  pipes  were  immediately 
introduced,  and  we  drew  some  long  whiBs  together 
bclbre  the  convereation  was  introduced.  It  relatc<l 
to  tbe  purport  of  my  visit,  the  place  whence  I 
came,  and  wbillier  I  was  going — all  this  passing 
through  my  dragoman,  the  Pasha  not  imdcnstand- 
ing  Persian,  and  I  not  speaking  Turkish.  I  bad 
previously  laid  the  "  backshish"  or  present  at  bia 
feet,  which  he  did  not  detgn  to  notice  nor  to 
examine,  much  less  to  thank  me  for  tt.  This  was 
the  tribulc  money,  and  the  only  way  to  Koordish 
tavour.  After  sundry  talk,  he  at  length  asked 
what  I  wanted  of  him  ?  This  was  coming  to  tbe 
point,  and  1  was  rather  puzzled  so  to  fminc  my 
request  that  I  might  not  show  distrust  of  hia  own 
people ;  so  I  requested,  in  case  of  dang«r  or  dif- 
ficulty in  this  strange  country,  the  mighty  protec- 
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lion  of  his  passport,  and  the  convoy  of  some  of  his 
troopers,  llus  was  immediately  granted,  the  au- 
dience broke  up,  and  I  was  conducted  with  the 
some  ceremony  to  resume  my  saddle. 

On  coming  out,  the  numerous  Bashia  sur- 
rounded my  dragoman,  crying  out  "  backshish." 
I  replied  that  I  had  already  rendered  it  to  the 
Pa«ha.  But  the  hungry  servants  must  be  feed  too ; 
so  to  avoid  Koordish  mobbing,  I  was  obliged  to 
ilraw  my  purse-strings,  and  count  out  the  ducats, 
which  my  dragoman  distributed  amongst  tlietn. 
As  I  rode  off,  the  Pasha  came  out  to  encjuire  what 
I  had  given  lo  the  servants,  as  he  takes  the  greater 
part  of  it  irom  them  I  I  beard  afterwards  that  he 
waa  aalislieil  with  what  I  had  given ;  which  was 
more  than  I  could  say  myself;  for  I  found  a 
Koordish  audience  rather  expensive.  The  ser^'ants 
have  no  other  pay  in  Turkey  than  what  tlicy  get 
from  visitors;  and  their  masters  (as  in  this  case) 
uAen  divide  the  spoils  with  them. 

We  see  in  the  Koordish  tribes  many  millions  oi' 
people  remaining  unsubdued  to  any  yoke,  forming 
fine  troops  if  jou  can  discipline  lliem;  impetuous 
warriors  if  you  can  guide  them.  In  these  fine 
provinces  are  boundless  estates,  o|>cn  to  all  occu- 
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pieiB,  rcDt  and  tax  free ;  and  if  chilizadon  could 
but  throw  her  mantle  over  them,  and  bring  order 
out  of  confusion,  good  government  out  of  anarchy, 
what  a  blessing  would  it  prove  to  the  Aoatzc 
traveller  I 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

PERSIAN  SOVEREIGNTY. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  into  the 
genius  of  the  Persian  government,  since  it  is  all 
comprised  in  "  the  purest  despotism."  The  sove- 
reign of  Iran  is  deemed  to  be  the  most  absolute  in 
the  world ;  the  will  of  the  King  rules  every  thing; 
his  subjects  are  ^'  less  than  the  dust  of  the  earth '^ 
in  his  presence ;  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  he 
can  annihilate  them. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  from  the  reign  of  Ahaseunis  (now 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago),  notwithstanding 
the  various  revolutions  which  have  so  devastated 
Persia,  the  same  despotic  power  has  been  handed 
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down  even  to  the  present  sovereign.  We  behold 
Ahaseurus,  by  the  word  of  bLs  Dioutli,  ibrcateoing 
to  dcilroy  "  all  the  Jews  that  were  tbrougliout  all 
the  kingdom."  At  later  periods  we  see  Abbas  the 
Great  putting  to  death  with  liis  own  hand  an  in- 
Docent  traveller  while  aaleep,  because  his  horse 
started  at  him ;  and  Aghsi  Maliomed  Shah  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  those  who  ventured  to  look  at  his 
hideous  CO  uute  nance. 

With  such  extraordinary  power,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  characters  of  the  Persian 
Bovercipis  should  be  bmlitlised,  and  from  their 
being  accuBtomed  lo  the  shedding  of  blood,  to 
directing  and  witnessing  all  executions,  that  their 
nature  should  become  hardened.  But  the  rcveree 
of  this  was  the  general  characteristic  of  the  late 
Hhah ;  and  on  comparing  history  with  history,  it  Is 
an  astonishing  fact,  as  stated  by  Hotllnshed,  that 
in  England,  "  during  one  reign,  more  than  seventy 
thousand  i>ersoiis  suffered  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner; which  is  at  least  six  daily,  Sundays  in- 
cluded! To  contraet  this  with  the  leiiults  ofa^e»- 
potic  government,  I  learnt  that  in  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Azerbijan,  contuning  nearly  a  million 
of  people,  only  seven  executions  had  taken  ]■ 
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ia  die  course  of  sixteen  ycai^  under  the  mild  sway 
of  Abbaa  Meerza. 

But  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign  becomes 
much  more  sanguinary  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
delegated,  whether  to  his  sons  or  to  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces.  These  often  begin  their 
reign  by  creating  strong  impressions  of  terror,  and 
new  cruellies  are  invented  in  every  shape,  to  add 
to  dkc  sutferings  of  their  victims.  Among  the  ex- 
pedients for  protracting  their  tortures  ore  impaling 
their  bodies;  burying  tbcm  alive  liead  uppermoel, 
forming  what  they  call  "  living  gardens ;"  hanging 
them  by  the  heels  in  the  market  places,  as  the 
butcher  docs  his  carcases ;  casting  women  headlong 
ftttni  the  tops  of  high  towere  (several  were  thus 
thrown  off  just  preriona  lo  my  last  visit  Ui  Tabreex). 
But  such  crucUics  lieioiig  I'ur  ihe  most  part  to 
gone-by  bistoiy,  ralber  than  to  the  present  day ; 
and  they  emanate  more  from  the  low-bom  delegate 
than  from  the  Shah  liimsclf;  although  the  latter, 
in  a  gust  of  fury,  may  sometimes  sweep  off  whole 
tumilies.  On  condemning  a  Khan  lo  death,  his 
property  may  be  confiscated,  his  dwelling  annihi- 
lated, his  wives  and  children  scattcrctl  to  the  wind;. 
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or  given  over  as  slaves  to  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  thus  making  the  name  of  king — 
"  At  dreadful  ■■  the  Manichean  God, 
Adored  [hniugh  fenr,  Etroiig  only  to  deslroy." 

Of  these  furious  devastations  we  have  frequent 
instances  during  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah,  and 
other  Persian  sovereigns.     In  this  country  execu- 
tions are  summary,  as  I  once  found  at  Tabreet. 
Complaint  was  made  against  a  delinquent  by  a 
Khan  whom  I  well  knew ;  he  was  immediately 
brought  before  the  Ameer  y  Nizam  (a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary tenderness  for  a  Persian),  the  enquiry 
was  short,  the  sentence  prompt.   This  was  at  noon ;  I 
the  tnuzzin  singing  out  the  "  tain,"  or  the  call  fa  1 
prayer,  the  Ameer  dropped  on  his  knees ;  the  cul-  I 
prit  was  brought  up,  and  whilst  the  Prophet  was 
being  thus  invoked  the  man  was  strangled.     The 
Ameer  went  on  witli  his  prayers  — the  delmquent's   i 
bead  was  rolling  on  the  maidan — alt  in  half  na  1 
hour !  ' 

But  the  PcrBianfl  have  their  palladium  of  rights, 
{if  I  may  so  say,)  amounting  almost  to  an  habeas 
corpus.  ITjeae  are  the  buits,  or  places  of  refii 
consisting  principally  of  the  stables  of  the  kin^  I 
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anil  tiometimcs  the  mosqiiee  or  shrines  of  holy  men, 
at  Koom,  at  Meshe<l,  &c.,  which  are  deemed  the 
most  sacred  aejlums,  (particularly  the  former,)  and 
are  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as  sanc- 
tuaries. The  delinquent  sheltering  himself  in  the 
stable  of  the  king,  even  his  Majesty  himself,  who 
is  "  equal  to  the  sun,  brother  of  the  moon,  and 
whose  throne  is  the  stirrup  of  heaven,"  darcs-nol 
intrude  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  he  is  even  obliged 
to  feed  the  culprit  whilst  he  remains  there.  The 
stave  who  has  murdered  his  master  cannot  be 
touched,  and  even  in  the  open  air  he  finds  refuge 
at  the  head  of  the  horse. 

The  mosfjiies  are  chiefly  rcsoned  to  hy  debtors, 
and  I  knew  one  at  Tcbnui  who  had  been  living  ui 
a  mosque  fur  neariy  twelve  montlis.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  these  sanctuaries  are  filled  with 
rcfijgees;  but  it  was  not  so,  nor  do  I  remember 
more  than  one  instance  of  a  criminal  taking  the 
bust.  The  murderer  may  be  slain  the  moment 
before  or  after  he  comes  to  sanctuary,  hut  when 
once  there  the  absolute  Shah  of  Iran  could  not 
touch  him.  These  places  of  refuge  are  derived,  I 
imagine,  fittm  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  to  which  I 
trace   srj   many   of  the    Persian   customs — "the 
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cities  of  refuge  from  the  avengor,  both  for  ihe 
children  of  Israel  and  for  the  stranger,  and  for  the 
sojourners  amongst  them." 

On  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign 
depends  almost  entirely  the  weal  or  woe  of  his 
empire ;  his  wisdom  and  conscience  (if  he  have 
any)  rule  everything ;  he  makes  war  for  his  own 
personal  glory,  not  for  the  good  of  his  people ;  be 
appoints  his  successor  without  any  reference  to 
legitimate  rights.  In  the  late  reign,  Abbas  Meerza, 
when  constituted  crown  prince  by  his  father,  was 
not  the  elder  bom,  but  a  Kajar,  and  the  son  of 
one  of  the  king's  favourite  wives;  the  king  gave 
him  precedence,  therefore,  over  (he  previous  son 
of  a  Georgian  slave.* 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  crown  prince's  manner 
before  the  Shah  was  of  the  most  abject  kind;  be 
would  prostrate  himself  even  at  his  horse's  feet, 
and  kiss  the  ground,  to  show  his  obedience,  and 

•  Muhnmed  All  Meerm  died  in  Norcmbcr  1S'2I,  and  ia  d»> 
ncribrd  u  baling  Ix^n  ■  brave  and  gallant  princp.  Tbe  Slutl, 
»llbougb  b«  bad  let  uide  bis  right  u  crown  prince,  itbi  add  Co 
h«re  Ih'vii  very  lensible  of  bit  los«,  tbougb  be  bore  it  with  mn^ 
beroiein  ;  "  God  hw  given  taa  many  «on>,  and  hat  been  pif  M<d 
to  take  one  inaf.  1  bave  nothing  to  complain  of;  bad  it  tup. 
pencd  b)-  trcacbi-ry,  or  in  bullte,  I  ihould  liave  been  ditlrcssed.' 
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even  for  a  inilc  or  two  would  run  before  the  Shah, 
iiot  daring  to  mount  bU  horse  without  recciviog 
the  royal  command  so  to  do. 

Tlic  princes  are  always  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
the  King ;  the  parental  and  filial  ties  are  U8urpe<l 
by  distrust  and  suspicion.  One  of  the  former 
tyrants  of  Persia,  Abbas  the  Great  used  to  keep 
the  "  shah  zadchs,"  or  princes,  in  captivity,  and  to 
blind  those  of  whom  he  had  any  apprehension  uf 
their  disturbing  bis  power.  The  late  Shah  was 
jealous  even  of  his  favourite  son.  lie  was  set  at 
defiance  by  the  goremor  of  Sheeraz,  Hoosein  Ali 
Mecrzo,  and  must  have  felt,  amidst  all  bis  "pomp 
and  circuinsUince,"  that  "  poor  is  the  friendless 
master  uf  a  worUl."  Not  a  human  being  could  be 
trust ;  frieu<llesj  and  leared,  he  must  have  shivered 
at  the  sight  ui'  even  his  own  progeny.  What  a 
system !  Ease  and  happiness  bartered  for  pomp 
and  thorns  I  quiet  sleep  for  troubled  dreams ! 
Our  bard's  dcacrijition  truly  applies  to  the  Persian 
monarch;  "uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
The  King  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person-,  his  strongest  oath,  which  obviates  all 
pusiiible  dLH!>clief  on  ihe  part  of  bis  auditory,  is, — 
"Be  ser  Shall," — *' by  the  head  of  the  Kingl" 
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"  Be  jan  Shah," — "  by  the  sou]  of  the  King  I"  for 
so  deeply  tuictured  with  duplicity  is  the  Persian 
character,  that  even  majcBty  himself  is  conscious 
that  he  may  not  always  obtaia  the  most  implicit 
credence. 

One  of  the  royal  prerogatives  consists  in  being 
allowed  to  see  the  women  of  his  empire  unveiled,  , 
of  f^icb  it  was  said  tbe  late  Shah  availed  himself' 
pretty  freely. 

There  is  a  something  like  law  in  Persia,  founded 
on  the  Koran,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  judge 
are  combincdwith  those  of  the  priest.  The  president 
of  the  court  of  "  sherreh,"  or  law,  is  the  "  Sheik 
ul  Islam,"  or  the  chief  of  the  Mahomedan  feith. 
Their  courts  are  attended  by  the  "  miistoofieB,""  or 
counsellors,  and  they  have  the  power  occasioooUy 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  duties  are  most  onerous.  When 
the  taw  adjudges  criminals,  the  King  must  order 
the  execution.  He  is,  however,  generally  guitled 
by  the  decinions  of  tbe  courts,  except  in  cnacfl 
where  the  offence  is  dangerous  to  his  power  or 
jienon.  It  b  a  maxim,  that  "the  King  can  do  no 
wrong,"  and  that  be  is  completely  exempt  &ota 
all  control  or  authurily. 


I 
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The  late  Shah  was  very  strict  in  the  execution 
of  all  robbers ;  such  impressions  of  terror  being 
necessary  for  the  quiet  and  security  of  his  empire, 
which  enjoyed  p-eat  tranquillity  during  his  reign. 
In  the  courts  of  law  all  judicial  proceedings  take 
place ;  and,  as  may  be  imt^ined,  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  are  open  to  the  highest  bidders.  Cor- 
ruption and  tyranny  usurp  the  place  of  equity. 
But  criminal  justice  emanates  &om  the  King,  or 
from  his  myrmidons  in  power.  Nothing  whatever 
interferes  with  his  despotic  will,  except  as  be  may 
be  governed  by  prudence,  by  conscience,  or  by 
fear. 

The  punishment  of  the  "shekch"  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  In  regard  to  the  cutting  out  of  the 
tongue,  it  was  stated  to  me  by  an  English  doctor, 
that  if  it  be  cleared  out  at  the  root,  there  la  no 
impediment  whatever  to  speech,  hut  if  a  jxirtioo 
be  leH,  it  is  fatal  to  all  farther  articulation.  Of 
the  former  I  have  had  evidence,  having  heard  a 
man  who  was  tongueless  talk  with  his  accustomed 
rapidity.  * 

His  Majesty  had  a  very  digni&ed  and  polite 

way  of  ruining  any  of  his  subjects,  whose  power  he 

feared,  or  whose  riches  he  coveted ;  he  merely  an- 

*  See  note,  page  i. 
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nounced  that  on  such  &  day  the  King  proposed  to 
dine  with  Allaya  Khan.  The  Khan,  overwhelmed 
at  the  honour,  makes  immense  preparations,  n~ish- 
ing  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  at  the  bottom  of 
Jehanum.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  King  pro- 
ceeds with  hia  nnmeroiis  suite,  who  have  orders  to 
waste  an<l  destroy  to  the  utmost.  Tiie  Kbui 
crouches  at  the  feet  of  the  Shah,  seeing  his  sub- 
stance melt  away  in  the  sunshine  of  majesty,  who 
gloats  over  his  intended  victim  with  ruthless  bar- 
barity. The  deception  is  carried  on  till  the 
intended  catastrophe  shows  itself;  the  viaita  are 
renewed  until  the  Khan  is  reduced  to  be^ary. 

Other  expedients  consist  of  sending  royal  pre- 
sents to  the  intended  victim,  who  can  ill  aflbrd  to 
pay  for  them ;  the  custom  being  to  make  Fetums 
to  the  full  value,  or  even  more,  than  the  "  peiscurit' 
or  present.  This  often  leads  to  dispute,  and  whai 
was  bcpm  in  seeming  courtesy,  ends  in  angfy 
strife.  The  Shah  will  continue  this  even  for  some 
weeks,  until  he  has  mined  his  victim. 

Such  is  the  respect  paid  to  majesty,  that  his 
royal  firmans  or  letters  are  dignified  by  the  most 
reverential  observances  of  the  receivers.  Those  of 
the  princes,  also,  are  received  with  similar  respect, 
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such  as  raising  it  to  the  forehead,  and  tlicu  kissing 
it  with  the  profoundcst  humility. "  The  Persian 
sovereigns  have  lieen  generally  religioua  ohservers 
of  the  Mahomedun  faith,  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  effectual  check  on  their  power.  The  late 
Shah  was  superstitious  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  paid  great  resjwct  to  the  sanctity  and  learning 
of  holy  men,  particularly  to  Syeed  Aluhammed 
Bakir,  of  Ispahan  ;  it  was  even  said  that  be  would 
demean  himself  Iwfore  him.  Such  religious  men 
have  grciit  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
they  become  their  spiritual  rulers,  and  may  exer- 
cise a  power  over  the  throne  even  greiitcr  than  thai 
of  the  throne  itself. 

In  tracing  llieir  histoty,  it  appears  tltat  the  Per- 
sians have  changed  but  litdc  as  a  people  since  the 
days  of  Darius;  their  habits  are  nearly  the  same, 
snch  as  their  aboriginal  mode  of  feeding,  sleeping, 
&c.  Tlus  was  alflo  tnic  as  to  their  mode  of  war- 
tore,  until  the  recent  and  partially  introduced 
European  discipline.  Id  their  mountain  tribes 
there  is  still  little  or  no  difference,  and  the  re- 
moteness of  Iran  from  Ferengistan  will  perhaps 

*  AM  P(rnunil*ilrnvera>deup  in  lh«  form  of  albread  paper, 
being  ftcteiii:')  wiih  gum.  Tbe  paper  ii  blue,  bigUj  gbucd,  and 
of  Rauian  tnaniirarltirr. 
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account  for  their  ancieot  nationality  to  the  present 
day. 

The  most  remarkable  hietoric  fact  connected 
with  Persia  is  that  of  her  surviving  so  many  other 
empires — the  Chaldean,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman, 
&c.  Whilst  portions  of  the  earth  once  densely  in- 
habited have  become  deserts,  and  the  very  date  and 
place  of  once  crowded  cities  are  now  almost  pro- 
blematical, Persia  survives.  It  has,  however,  out- 
grown some  of  its  ancient  discipline,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  "They  were  taught  three  things  in  their 
education,  to  manage  the  horse,  to  use  the  bow  with 
activity,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  A  numerous  off- 
spring was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  greatest  bles- 
sing which  God  could  bestow ;  to  affirm  a  falsehood 
was  accounted  the  greatest  infamy  next  to  that  of 
being  in  debt,  which  exposed  a  man  to  the  neces- 
sity of  lying."  How  they  have  fallen  from  their 
first  estate,  my  reminiscences  wofully  show ;  and 
although  the  Persian  empire  has  survived  the 
wrecks  of  ages,  and  outlived  so  many  other  poweT> 
fill  kingdoms,  yet  what  a  shadow  is  it  now  of  its 
former  greatness,  when  in  its  palmy  d&ya 
millions  of  warriors  were  assembled  under  i 
banner  I  more  than  one-half  the  entire  population  ] 
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of  the  present  day, — which  Sir  John  Malcolm 
estimated  at  teo  millions ;  being  about  a  hundred 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  revenues  of  Persia,  so  far  as  any  estimate 
can  be  made  of  them,  the  same  vrriter  calculates 
at  MX  millions  sterling,  partly  derived  from  the 
"sodir,"  or  arbitrary  impost,  already  alluded  to,  and 
the  "peiscush,"  or  voluntary  offerings  of  the  "Nu 
Book."  The  villages  are  fanned  by  the  different 
Khans,  and  yield  a  certain  income.  Then  there  is 
the  "  gumrook,"  or  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
which  is  not  very  heavy.  These  and  other  miscel- 
laneous sources  supply  the  income  of  the  ^hah  of 
Perna,  the  deficits  being  made  up  of  spohatioim 

PeiBia  affords  one  instance  tliat  despotism  is  the 
most  enduring  of  all  governments,  and  China  is 
another  proof.  What  a  lesson  this  to  the  rampant 
democratfi,  who  ttuvaten  to  swamp  all  govern- 
ments, and  to  annihilate  all  monarchies ;  and  who 
had  lately  iu  a  ueig)il>ouring  country  nearly  burst 
the  floodgates  of  democracy^  pcrhajw  to  ihcir  own 
utter  destruction,  and  to  the  dislocation  of  the 
other  states  of  Kurope. 

On  my  travels  In  ihc  dominions  of  "  his  most 
despotic  majesty,"  order,  i>eM:c,  and  contentment 
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reigned.  In  the  platrcs  1  have  visited,  do  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  upset  constituted  authorities,  no 
resistance  to  legitimate  taxation,  no  noisy  ugitator 
Bpouting  rebellion  and  threatening  to  dissever  an 
empire ;  nothing  of  the  sort  can  happen  in  Persia ; 
the  noisy  demi^ogue  would  quale  before  Majeeqr 
instead  of  deriding  it ; — a  breath  of  the  Sbali'a 
mouth  would  silence  the  traitor.  I  have  great 
respect  for  digoitiea ;  not  that  which  degenerates 
into  slavish  fear,  and  convens  a  rational  creature 
into  a  mandarin ;  but  a  rcligioua  loyalty  to  the 
powers  that  be,  whether  it  be  "  to  the  king  t* 
supreme,  or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him."  Though  I  have  seen  the  Asiatics 
fly  at  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  yet  I  deem 
the  Persian  peasant's  a  much  more  enviable  lot 
than  the  British  artisan's,  if  once  stimidate4 
by  democratic  licentiousness,  the  frenzy  of  which 
has  lately  so  cankered  our  isles.  If  power  become 
diseased,  and  its  equilibrium  be  lost,  if  there  be  do 
happy  medium,  I  would  say — Persia  and  its  des- 
potism, in  preference  to  England  with  a  licentious 
democracy. 

With  all  abjectness  to  their  govcrument, 
is  a  sort  of  recklessness  in  the  Pcisian  character 


there    ^H 
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they  ere  joyous  and  light-minded,  there  being  no 
to-morrow  for  them.  It  may  be  well  imagined 
that  they  are  not  given  to  any  thing  like  grief  or 
despondency.  Il^'pochundriacism  ia  alike  iin- 
Icnown  to  themselves  or  their  language;  there  is 
such  a  fluctuation  in  their  fortunes,  and  ihey  are 
so  buoyant  in  their  expectations,  that  to  l>c  dis- 
graced by  the  sovereign  is  no  disgrace  to  them ; 
they  are  all  subject  to  it,  and  they  may  be  raised 
to-raorrow  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness.  If  des- 
poiled of  their  fortnnes,  though  they  feel  it  sen- 
sibly, tliey  expect  by  intrigue  and  industry  to 
retrieve  them.  I  have  seen  them  with  an  atlas  of 
difficulties  weighing  upon  them,  under  which  they 
may  bend,  but  are  never  to  he  subdued. 

My  observations  of  the  Persian  cbaraclor  con- 
firm the  remark  of  .Mr.  Forbes  Winslow,  in  his  late 
most  able  and  interesting  work,  "  The  Anatomy 
of  Suicide,"  in  which  he  says — "  In  despotic  coun- 
tries suicide  and  insanity  are  seldom  beard  of;  the 
j>assion8  are  checked  by  the  nature  of  the  govem- 
menL"  Of  insanity  I  never  heard  of  any  instance 
in  Persia;  of  self-destruction  only  one  at  TabrecJ. 
I  allude  to  the  case  of  Hadji  Cowim  blowing  bis 
biBim  out  mtb  a  pistol     Be  wna  geuendly  es- 
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teemed  "  audem  akl,"  a  man  of  sense,  and  "  fikir'* 
also  of "  reflection ;"  and  what  made  it  the  more 
unaccoun table,  so  far  as  aoy  motive  can  be  divined 
for  it,  he  was  a  man  in  easy  circum stances,  not 
connected  with  trade ;  he  bad  a  good  incoD 
derived  from  the  rent  of  bouses  and  gardens. 
Amongst  the  former  was  that  of  the  Sritisb  resi- 
dency, of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  Another  ] 
instance  occurred  during  my  stay  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1836,  of  a  Persian  mercfaani 
drowning  himiiolf  in  the  Bosphorus,  owing  it  was 
supposed  to  some  silk  speculations  and  other  com- 
mercial in  vol  vine  nts, 

The  Persians  are  very  incredulous,  and  tenacious 
of  being  imposed  upon  by  untruths,  in  which  they 
deal  so  liberally  themselves.  I  have  been  often 
appealed  to,  to  confirm  the  statement  made  by 
others :  "  Although  (say  they)  we  tell  lies  our- 
selves, we  do  not  like  it  in  others."  They  arc 
amazingly  fond  of  news,  and  eager  for  information, 
and  will  talk  on  religion,  politics,  and  any  subject 
with  much  vivacity,  accosting  you  with  "  Che 
kabre" — What  news?  They  are  never  at  a  lues 
themselves,  for  their  lively  imaginations  will  su|>- 
ply  the  absence  of  all  gazettes.     I  had  some  dif- 
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ficulty  in  getting  credence  amongst  them  for  some 
of  my  English  anecdotes,  such  as  travelling  in  this 
comitry  without  horses  faster  than  they  could  with 
thenL  As  to  conveying  to  them  a  correct  idea  of 
steam  power,  that  I  gave  up  in  despair;  I  pointed 
to  the  steam  issuing  from  a  tea-kettle,  and  endea- 
voured to  explain  how  it  acted  as  a  momentum  in 
driving  us  through  the  air.  How  Hadji  laughed  I 
"Tamum  shud  ast," — "  it  is  finished,"  he  said ;  "I 
never  can  believe  that."  Nothing  in  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  could  be  more  marvellous  to  the 
Persians.  It  was  an  extravaganza  far  beyond  any 
thing  they  could  offer.  Then  again,  as  to  our  hav- 
ing a  passage  under  the  Thames :  my  attempts  to 
explain  this  brought  me  into  great  discredit  But 
when  I  declared  I  had  myself  been  in  it,  "  Raust 
asti" — "It  is  true!"  they  exclaimed,  but  with  a 
look  and  expression  which  evidently  showed  that 
they  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  matter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  PERSIA. 

This  is  rather  a  tender  subject  for  the  Ferengee 
stranger.  It  is  most  difficult  to  pry  into  the  pene- 
tralia of  Persian  society,  since  with  all  their  polite- 
ness, they  have  a  secret  contempt  for  kaffirs,  or 
infidels,  and  many  have  an  aversion  from  being 
mixed  up  with  them.  As  to  domesticating  one- 
self with  a  Persian  family,  that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  They  have  a  code  of  religious  laws, 
called  the  Jumah  Abassi,  which  reckons  the 
touch  of  infidels  to  be  {>oIlution ;  and  they  would 
not  use  their  drinking  vessels,  pipes,  &c.  Of  the 
latter  I  have  seen  many  exceptions ;  but  I  speak 
generally. 
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It  is  true  at  the  present  daj  what  Herodotus  said 
of  the  Persiana  of  old — that  "  tlicj  esteem  them- 
selves the  most  excellent  of  mankind."  Flntteiy 
and  falsehood  arc  two  prominent  features  of  their 
ebaracter; — the  former  they  call  "laughing  at  his 
beard."  The  latter,  Saadi  thus  speaks  of:  "  False- 
hood, mixed  with  good  intentions,  is  preferable  to 
truth  tending  to  excite  strife."  This  latter  is  so 
proverbiid  amongst  them,  that  they  do  not  deny 
it,  nor  is  it  at  all  esteemed  a  national  reproach. 
I  beard  a  Persian  once  admit,  that  from  this 
habitual  custom  of  falsehood,  he  could  not  speak 
the  truth  if  he  tried,  I  have  even  heard  the  habit 
of  deceiving  considered  as  a  virtue,  and  most 
plausibly  ai^ucd  upon  as  such.  "  Suppose  the 
Ketkodeh  of  a  village  is  able  to  protect  the  Uves 
or  property  of  the  people  by  fabeliood — is  he  not 
juaUfied,  or  even  bound,  to  have  recourse  to  it?" 
Falsehood  may  l>e  deemed,  therefore,  a  principal 
ingredient  in  their  society  as  a  social  body ;  and 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  government  tyranny  and 
oppression,  they  have  recourse  to  all  sons  of  lying 
and  dupUcity. 

But  iu  the  domestic  life  of  Persia  this  habit  has 
aa  appalling  effect.  Servants  practise  it  with 
d2 
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astonishing  hardihood,  and  it  I< 
faced  &auds  which  are  common  amongst  them. 
Cheating  is  so  well  understood  to  be  a  part  of  the 
service,  or  rather  the  gains  hy  it,  that  they  adopt 
it  without  remorse,  or  having  any  sense  of  its 
being  WTong.  But  this  demoralising  principle 
extends  into  the  bosoms  of  families ;  and  the  fin^ 
feelings  of  confidence,  love,  and  respect  amon^t 
each  other  arc  uprooted  by  suspicion,  jealousy,  a 
mistrust — those  venomous  enemies  to  all  domest 
peace. 

The  urbanity  of  the  Persians  is  generally  i 
mitted ;  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  are  the  polite 
people   in   the   East.     Fond   of  the   marveUoi 
and  of  most  imaginative  minds,  they  carry  I 
courtesy  so  &r  as  to   coin   the   most  wondci 
Btoiics  merely  for  your  amusement:  they  de< 
in  order  to  please  you.     Their  vanity,  too,  1 
sometliing  to  do  with  this,  since  it  proves  the  ver- 
satility of  their  genius,  and  their  great  desire  to 
be  thought  well  of. 

The  lower  orders  of  Persia  arc  great  ohservei 
of  ceremonies  between  each  other,  and  use  ibe 
most  courteous  phrases.  This  I  have  noticed 
amongst  the  numerous  servants   in  the 
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kbanehs,"  or  waitiog  rooms;  thej  arc  as  polite 
as  their  masters,  the  Khans,  within. 

As  the  Persians  generally  rise  with  the  sun, 
their  vblts  arc  sometimes  made  as  early  as  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Khans,  and  great 
men,  go  on  horseback,  attended  by  numerous 
followers — one  bearing  his  pipe,  another  his  slip- 
pers, &c.  The  great  man  of  the  house,  seated  on 
his  numnied,  receives  his  guests,  who  are  placed 
most  scrupulously  according  to  rank,  his  led  band 
being  the  scat  of  honour.  The  numerous  ser- 
vants outside  are  meanwhile  preparing  kidleonB,* 
tchibook^,  coffee,  &c.,  according  to  the  demands 
for  the  same. 

Sitting  back  on  the  legs  is  the  invariable  Per* 
aiaQ  custom.  From  this  position  the  host  gets 
up,  and  compliments  hie  guests  with    "  My  eyes 

*  Smoking  the  lulleon  i*  (he  favourite  amutempnc  of  Ibr  Prr- 
■iini.  Tbia  U  a  small  glan  decaliter,  partly  filled  with  water, 
III  whirh  a  tong  tultv  in  ftied,  terminaiing  U  tlic  top  with  a  cup, 
of  eiumFll«l  wutli,  to  caiilain  tlie  tobaen),  another  tutie  being 
filed  to  (liB  decanter,  either  itniiuht  or  with  a  long  inake  of 
furiuui  WDrknunahip.  Bjt  dnwing  ibe  imoke  through  the  water, 
the  tobacfo  la  rendered  mild  and  n(,-reeBlle.  So  biveteraie  ii  itie 
national  tatte  for  tbt«  tndulgeiiea,  that  when  Shah  Abbax  dccrped 
<l<*th  10  all  *moker*>  intending  to  atxiliih  the  nittom,  the  Per. 
(lani  would  bide  thcniKlTci  in  the  derit  and  i«vci  of  ibe  earth, 
to  enjojr  in  privacy  tbia  neceitiry  to  ihcir  ei 
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are  enlighteDed  at  seeing  you — I  am  your  a 
all  I  have  is  yours;" — honied  words  these,  1 
utterly  without  meaning. 

The  Persians  boast  much  of  their  hospitality ; 
they  call  every  stranger  thoir  guest ;  and  at  his 
departure  or  arrival,  each  person  rises  on  his  kne< 
with  the  "  Kboda  haliz  shuma,"  "  May  God  t 
you  into  hts  holy  keeping."  This  has  an  < 
effect.  The  moment  a  guest  comes  in,  he  < 
on  his  knees,  and  then  go  on  the  "chum  y  chuiii»4 
or  compliments.  At  taking  leave  he  receives  the 
"  zhamets,"  the  "  kali  zhamels,"  &c.,  alrcsdj 
alluded  to;  then  resuming  his  slippers  at  the  door, 
he  bustles  out,  the  servants  afler  him,  mounts  hia 
horse,  makes  many  bows,  and  the  "jeloodar,"  or 
head  groom,  conducts  him  out  with  all  possible 
"  pomp  and  circumstance." 

Coffee,  lea,  and  sweetmeats  are  the  general  re- 
freshments offered,  and  scarcely  at  any  time  of  the 
day  will  this  be  wanting  at  a  visit ;  sherbet  and 
fruit  are  offered  occasionally.  Many  of  the  Khana 
and  government  officers  arc  expected  to  attend 
the  morning  salaam,  or  Shah's  levee.  The  other 
classes  disperse,  as  business  or  circumstanceB  may 
attract  them. 
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The  Persians  are  fond  of  good  eating.  Their 
breakfasts  are  substantial,  consisting  of  the  "narinj" 
or  piUau,  sundry  fruils,  cotolcttcs,  pickles,  &C. 
Beef  they  eschew;  even  servants  will  not  eat  it. 
TTieir  bread  is  flat  and  unleavened.  They  break- 
fast at  noon,  and  dine  at  sunset.  Their  dinner  is 
even  more  substantial  than  the  brcakJasL  It  con- 
sists Bomctimes  of  a  lamb  roasted,  stuffed  with 
plumbs.  Then  comes  the  "chillow,"  which  is  rice 
in  abundance,  and  this  so  beautiiiilly  boiled  (served 
up  quite  dry),  that  it  is  any  thing  but  an  English 
dish.  I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  of  the  numerous 
eniremets  that  came  before  mc  at  my  first  Persian 
dimier,  which  was  with  the  Khan  at  Mokoo. 

As  this  event  formed  an  era  tn  my  Persian  ex- 
perience, I  will  describe  it  somewhat  in  detail. 
The  village  presented  a  most  singular  outline;  I 
saw  patches  of  mud  planted  here  and  there  on 
jutting  eminences  overhung  by  the  mountain, 
which  threatened  every  moment  to  crush  them. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  appeared  baked  as 
in  a  kiln ;  not  a  shrub  or  green  patch  was  visible. 
The  heights  showed  some  signs  of  fortiiications, 
a  species  of  Martello  towers  being  planted  here 
and  there.    This  was  on  my  first  arrival  in  Persia, 
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and  mj  mind  having  been  previously  imbued  wil 
imaginations  of  the  "  gul  and  btilbul,"  the  ni^t- 
ingale  and  the  rose — the  ground  covered  with  silk, 
and  the  air  scented  with  musk — I  could 
awake  to  the  literally  /tare  reality  bet'urc  me, 
mud  walb  haked  by  the  sun. 

Being  invited  to  dine  with  the  Khan,  who 
horses  for  us,  we  made  our  way  by  a  sort  of  cork- 
Bcrew  ascent,  keeping  the  saddle  by  clinging  to 
the  mane  of  the  horse,  and  the  more  I  ascended 
the  more  did  this  wonderful  place  look  as  though 
it  had  been  vomited  out  in  hasty  confusion  from 
the  cavern  whose  jaws  were  opening  before  oa. 
Confusion  reigned  every  where;    the  wretch< 
mud  hovcla  were  scattered  hero  and  there,  soi 
perched  on  the  tops,  others  in  the  hollows  of 
extraordinary   place.      The   buildings   were   bi 
mounted  with  a  dome  formed  in  the  rock,  of 
least  four  hundred  feet  high,  a  fragment  of  wl 
I  imagined  would  grind  the  whole  to  powder. 

We  were  politely  received  by  the  Khan  and  his 
two  sons  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  Xumeroos 
attendants  were  bearing  hawks  on  their  perches, 
serving  kalleons  to  the  smokers,  &c.  The  whole 
scene  had  a  striking  cBcct,  which  was  heighU'i 
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by  the  fine  appearance  of  ihe  Persians,  with  their 
dark  countcaanccs,  and  curly  black  locks  hang- 
ing down  below  their  caps,*  and  their  long  robe^  ' 
some  of  shawl,  others  of  light  drab  cloth.  I 
formed  on  this  occasion  a  most  favourable  opi- 
nioQof  the  natives,  whatever  I  might  have  thought 
of  their  country. 

The  Khan  came  forward  as  we  entered,  with 
"  Koosh  amadeed ;"  "  You  are  welcome.  Your 
king  is  friendly  to  my  king,  and  I  hope  will  long 
remain  so."  I  made  my  most  profound  salaams 
to  his  Khanship,  replying  as  appropriately  as  1 
could,  though  luy  eloquence  was  terribly  damped 
by  fatigue  and  hunger.  Prayers  then  began,  as 
ab-eady  alluded  to.  All  this  while  I  was  silting 
back  on  ni^  legs,  in  the  most  tatiguing  of  all  posi- 
tions, llie  Kban  laughed  at  my  embarrassment, 
and  once  or  twice  said,  "  Stretch  out  your  legs." 
I  pleaded  how  unpolitc  it  would  be  to  expoae  ' 
myself  longitudinally ;  so  doubling  myself  up  i 
well  as  I  could,  I  reclined  against  the  wall  and 
sat  in  tortures. 

■  All  Mibomeduia  tlavc  the  crown  of  the  bead.     The  Per. 
liuii  l«ave  >  cuil;  lock  of  hair  behind  each  ear;  the  Turks    i 
Imtq  ■  tuft  on  the  (op  of  tbc  bttA,  lot  the  c 
ueeutiMiet  to  take  it  up  bj  lAta  decmpitsted ! 
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Al  length  the  "  sofra"  was  brought  in  a  long 
striped  coloured  cloth,  and  laid  at  our  feet  on  the 
ground.  (1  have  already  explained  that  Persian 
furniture  consists  of  carpets  merely).  In  the 
bustle  of  laying  the  cloth  I  got  my  legs  under 
the  "  Bofra,"  and  sat  pretty  well.  There  was  a 
similar  cloth  laid  for  the  Khan,  and  another  ibr 
his  two  sons.  A  ewer  and  basin  were  carried 
rounds  the  servant  dropping  on  his  knee  to  each 
person,  and  pouring  the  water  over  the  bands. 
Then  the  trays  were  brought  in. 

The  sort  of  dinner  I  have  already  described ; 
there  was  sherbet  in  china  bowb,  and  ladles  there- 
in ;  but  of  Icnife,  fork,  spoon,  plate  or  glass,  saw  I 
none.  I  looked  wistfully  at  my  Iriend ;  for  ibough 
not  very  particular  about  a  silver  fork,  not  to  have 
nni/  seemed  going  to  the  other  extreme :  and  as 
to  dipping  one's  finger  in  the  dish  t  I  abstained 
for  some  time,  but  himgcr  is  imperative;  so  I 
watched  the  Khan,  who  l>cgan  by  eating  the  nap- 
kin 1  literally  so,  for  it  woa  made  neither  of  cott 
or  flax,  but  of  flat  unleavened  bread,  a  long  i 
of  which  being  placed  before  each  person,  I 
draw  their  rice  and  sundries  upon  it,  wijw)  t 
greasy  fingers  in  the  comers,  and  then  swallow  | 
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They  take  the  fowl  in  their  hand,  strip  off  its 
limbs,  and  ait  a  particular  mark  of  attention,  hand 
a  leg  or  so  to  their  neighbours.  1  was  not  so 
distinguished,  since  the  Pcrsiaus  deem  it  unclean 
to  eat  off  the  eamc  tray  with  "  kaffirs,"  or  infidels, 
and  1  query  if  the  Ecrvants  did  not  cast  to  the 
the  dogs  the  remains  of  our  dinner. 

To  make  the  greasy  rice  into  "  lugmcbs,"  or 
balls,  13  rather  difficult  They  convey  them  to 
the  nioulh  very  gracefully,  in  spjtc  of  the  hairy 
impediments  of  mustache  and  long  beard.  In  my 
many  attempts  I  found  the  rice  getting  into  the 
sleeve  of  my  coot  instead  of  its  proper  destination. 
The  Khan  was  much  amused  at  my  awkward 
attcuiplii,  crying  out  "  Barikallah !"  "  Well  done  I" 
and  asked  how  I  got  on.  I  did  pick  up  my  (ill  at 
last,  wKh  some  difficulty ;  but  one  must  be  terribly 
hungry  to  conform  to  this  aboriginal  mode  of 
feeding. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  repast  the  ewer  and  bnsin 
were  again  brought  round,  and  then  the  never 
fitiling  "  kallcon  and  tchibook."  The  gravity  of 
feeding  being  now  at  an  end,  the  hilarity  of  con- 
versation began ;  and  the  small  cup  of  coffee 
gives  scat  to  it     1  have  been  thus  particular  on 
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the  occasion  of  my  dining  with  the  Khan  at 
koo,  because  it  may  serve  as  a  description  of 
Persian  dinners  of  ceremony. 

The  Persians  arc  generally  a  merry  joyous 
of  people,  seemingly  careless  of  to-morrow,  leaving 
all  to  "  tclleh,"  or  destiny;  for  they  are  deeply 
imbued  with  felalism,  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
the  Koran.  They  amuse  themselves  with  games 
of  backgammon  and  chess.  The  latter  they  are 
very  skilful  at,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  Persian 
origin.  They  have  other  amusements,  such  as  the 
"pchlcwana"  or  wrestlers,  bulfoons,  musicii 
and  dancers.  The  former  I  have  seen  perfc 
and  deemed  it  very  disgusting.  Want  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  is  the  general  cbaractcrislic  of 
the  Persians.  Sometimes  they  scarcely  change 
their  Unen  until  tbey  are  compelled  to  do  bo  at 
the  bath. 

It  is  impossible  fur  a  Fercngec  stranger  id 
leani  much  of  female  society  in  Pcreia.  SlaTOf. 
to  their  tyrants,  and  strangers  to  all  other  motives 
and  considerations  but  immediate  personal  gra- 
tification, they  arc  uninfluenced  by  the 
ties  of  afliection  and  sympathy,  and  become 
instruments  to  the  pleasures  of  their  1< 
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of  the  harem  hbtories  must  be  very  curious 
could  they  tie  brought  to  light — where  four  wives, 
for  instance,  arc  stru^ling  for  the  ascendancy 
of  their  lord's  favour  I  My  chief  information 
on  thb  point  waa  derived  from  a  "  Kbanum" 
herself;  and  to  account  for  mj  acquaintance,  I 
must  say  that  she  was  no  other  than  a  country- 
woman. It  required  no  little  courage  in  an 
English  female  to  follow  one  of  "  the  Persian 
youths"  (as  they  were  then  called),  who  were 
sent  to  England  in  1815,  under  the  care  of  Colo- 
nel d'Arcy,  for  professional  education.  This 
"youth"  is  now  a  burly  Khan  of  nearly  half  a 
ton  n-cight,  the  chief  of  the  arsenal  at  Tehran. 
She  did  so,  however,  and  the  leading  feature  of 
the  marriage  contract  was,  that  he  sliduld  take 
to  himself  no  other  wfe  during  her  liie-timc  ;  to 
which  contract,  I  believe,  he  was  f^thful.  I  was 
much  struck  at  first  to  bear  my  o«-n  vernacular 
tongue  spoken  from  under  a  veiled  and  hooded 
khanum:  when  to,  she  proved  to  be  a  native  of 
Britain.  She  had  established  quite  an  English 
household,  even  to  knives  and  forks,  and  her 
mma^e  altogelher  was  respectable.  Her  husband 
was    kind    and    liberal.      Their    little    girl   wu 
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brought  up  b;  his  fomif;  to  the  most  rigid  ortho- 
dox faith ;  whibt  the  mother  retained  her  Chiistiaii 
profession. 

At  my  second  visit  to  Persia,  in  1831,inycoimtry- 
woman  bud  been  buried  in  a  garden  outside  the 
town,  having  succumbed  to  the  plague  or  cholera, 
both  of  which  bad  so  devastated  Tabreez  in  1630. 
The  Khan  bad  taken  to  himself  two  other  wives, 
and  was  looking  as  jocund  as  ever.  The  little  girl 
was  no  longer  visible  to  me;  as  I  went  to  pay  her 
a  visit  she  ran  otf  with  most  amusing  speed,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  with  all  that  "  shame- 
facedness"  so  peculiar  to  this  people.  Her  father 
had  pledged  her  in  marriage  to  a  respectable  party. 
This  English  khanum  was  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent, and  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  language.  She  had  also  a  fine  taste 
for  drawing,  many  exquisite  specimens  uf  which 
I  saw,  such  as  likenesses  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  one  of  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece 
to  my  first  volume.  She  was  frequently  invited  to 
visit  the  Prince's  wives ;  and  scarcely  any  Euro- 
pean has,  perhaps,  seen  so  nmch  of  tbis  |>ortioD 
of  Persian  domesticity  before.  Iler  anecdotes 
respecting  the  harcmitcs  were  very  amusing  and 
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piqtumte.  She  <lwelt  mucb  on  their  listncssncss 
of  character,  their  jawniug  propcDsities,  their 
being  so  "  dully  sluggardised  at  home,"  as  to  be 
incapable  of  aliiiotit  any  effort,  mental  or  bodily. 
If  any  thing  could  move  tliem,  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  eunuchs,  who  kept  up  the  strictest  discipline 
in  the  harcin,  occasionally  striking  them  on  the 
mouth  with  the  iron  bed  of  their  slippers. 
rant  to  the  most  amusing  degree,  they  did  but  just 
know  the  sun  from  the  moon,  the  night  from  the 
day.  It  wati  indeed  nimoured,  that  in  ihe  best 
infonncd  circles,  some  of  them  actually  knew  the 
eummer  from  the  winter  I  But  their  ignorance  is 
bU£s;  they  have  no  want^  no  cares,  every  thing 
being  provided  for  them  most  abundantly.  There 
is  no  to-morrow  for  them ;  sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  tlicreol'.  They  embroider  and  spangle 
their  robes  and  slippcra,  and  some  of  them  will 
finger  the  "  kamooncha"  a  little,  a  sort  of  guitar. 
They  are  said  to  be  food  of  music,  and  of  making 
a  noise  with  the  "  djTa  halka  dur,"  a  sort  of  tam- 
bourine with  rings.  Uul  the  inexhaustible  resource 
of  the  Persian  ladies  ia  the  bath,  where  they  spend 
whole  daye  at  a  time,  smoking  the  kallcon,  rtdtlg 
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t  their  hair  and  c 


s  black/ 

their  nails  and  hands  and  soles  of  their  feet  yellow, 
and  otherwise  aduniing  their  pcrsonG. 

These  baths  arc  sometimes  fitted  up  in  good 
style ;  being  ornamented  with  flowers,  scented 
with  perfumes,  &c.  The  ladies,  when  ornamented 
and  in  full  costume,  arc  thus  described  by  one  of 
their  own  poets : — 

"  TTieir  glowing  cheeks  have  lints  that  cait 
A  shadow  on  the  rose's  bloom  ; 
Tbeir  ejes  bj  Lailis  unsurpassed. 
Give  splendour  to  the  deepest  gloom," 

The  Persian  women  wear  amulets  or  charms  to  \ 
keep  off  the  evil  eye,  of  which  they  are  much 
afraid.  These  talismans  are  engraved  with  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  They  bind  them  around 
their  temples,  over  their  shoulders,  &c.  They  are 
very  superatilious,  and  have  their  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.     Of  the  ghoula  or  goblins  they  bsve   i 


■  *  The  bennah  used  in  these  djet  is  n\i  to  tw  the  dried  Ic«VM 
I  of  camjjbjir,  IhHt  |>lnnt  «□  noted  in  *'  [be  vinejards  of  £ng 
H  Some  think  that  ifac  use  of  the  Ajt  is  indicated  in  Deut.  i 
I  and  it  is  also  said,  IbaC  the   Hebrews  had  the  suae  custom; 

■  tboiiffli  It  ma;  be  daiibled.  1  think,  bow  far  tbb  t 
I  tbe  supposition. 
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great  dread;  and  their  deBcriptiona  of  them  are 
very  eiiravagant :  ihey  look  upon  them  "  as  a 
dcmou,  dragon,  or  a  fiend  of  the  desert ;  gigantic, 
frightftil  spectres,  that  devour  both  the  living  and 
the  dead." 

From  what  I  could  gather  of  the  characters  of  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  I  imagine  that  ISIiirmontcl's 
description  comes  the  nearest  to  any  summary  that 
can  he  drawn,  viz.  "  Passant  la  muitie  de  leur  terns 
li  nc  ricn  fairc,  ct  I'autrc  moilic  a  faire  des  riens." 
Though  polygamy  is  sanctioned  by  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  and  also  the  custom  of  secluding  the 
female  sex,  the  Koran  permits  onl;  four  wivet;  but 
there  b  no  limit  to  the  ntmihcr  of  female  slaves. 
This  degradation  of  the  fairest  portion  of  God's 
creation,  whom  "man  was  bom  to  please."  tends 
likewise  to  the  degradation  of  those  who  impose  it. 

Then  the  jealousy  of  these  Persian  lords  of  the 
creation !  Perhaps,  amongst  no  people  is  unfaith- 
fulness  to  the  nuptial  tie  more  mercilessly  punished 
than  amongst  the  Mohomedans.  At  Constanti- 
nople, the  guilty  one  is  bagged  immediately,  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  licing  cwx.>fully  tied  over,  and 
she  is  drowned  in  the  Bosphorus.  This  is  thought 
no  more  of  than  drowning  a  cat  I     In  Pcrsiti|  tOQi 
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they  put  them  iato  a  bag;  but  they  are  there  thrown 
off  some  high  tower,  to  their  inevitable  destruction. 
No  trial  by  jury  is  necessary,  no  Doctors  Com- 
ifioDs;  to  be  judged  by  their  husbands  and  exe- 
cuted is  short  work.  In  this  way  several  women 
were  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  Ark,  shortly 
before  my  last  visit  to  Tabreez, 

Sterility  amongst  the  married  ladies  of  Persia  is 
deemed  as  great  a  reproach  as  in  the  days  Q^l 
Rachel  and  Ilannah.     The  birth  of  a  son  is  w^ 
matter  of  great  congratulation.     Presents  are  sent 
of  dresses  for  the  infant,  with  sweetmeats,  fruit,  &c. 
The  daughters  are  but  little  regarded  beyond  tbc  _ 
precincts  of  the  harem. 

Marriages  in  Persia  are  contracted  by  i 
parents,  and  the  bctrothment  takes  place  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  bridegroom  is  consequently  spared 
the  wooing  and  the  winning,  since  this  is  all  done 
for  hiui  by  parental  kindness.  The  courtship  is 
perfunned  by  proxy ;  so  also  is  the  marriage  cere-  _ 
mony.  I  was  curious  to  learn  how  the  contn 
was  entered  into,  since  the  groom  is  never  p 
nutted  to  Me  his  bride  until  three  days  after  a 
riagc  She  is  reported  to  him  by  some  fem 
QCgociator  to  bo  "  more  blooming  than  the  r 
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more  odoriferous  than  the  violet,  better  formed 
thao  Hebe ;"  at  which  description  "  hia  heart  be- 
comes a  coal,  and  his  liver  la  dried  up."  He  then 
contracts  witli  her  parents  for  ihc  dower  which  he 
is  to  bestow  on  his  wife.  The  contract  being 
settled,  a  moolah  signs  it,  and  the  ceremony  soon 
after  takes  place,  each  party  being  within  hearing 
at  the  time,  but  not  visible.  The  sen-ice  is  short 
and  simple.  "  I,  N.,  the  authorised  proxy  for  you, 
M.,  do  take  L.  to  be  his  perpetual  wife,  for  such 
dower  as  you  have  agreed  upon."  The  other 
replies,  "  I,  N.,  the  authorised  proxy  for  you,  L., 
do  take  her  for  his  perjwtual  wife,  ujKin  condition 
of  the  dower  agreed  upon  by  both  parties."  Some 
prayers  are  then  read  by  tlie  moolah,  and  he 
enquires  of  each  of  iho  invisible  persons  whether 
they  agree  to  the  contraeL  They  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  he  then  declares  them  to  be  lawful  man 
and  wife.  When  the  ceremony  is  at  an  end,  the 
veil  is  thrown  over  the  bride,  which  is  brought  for 
her  by  the  groom ;  she  is  furnished  with  some  aro- 
matic seeds,  which  she  must  eat  on  arrival  at  the 
house  of  her  husband,  in  order  to  have  a  sweet 
breatli  in  his  presence ;  a  little  camphor  or  rose- 
water  is  given  her.     The  bride  sets  out  on  horse- 
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back  for  her  new  residence,  accompaaied  by  all 
her  relations,  who  carry  with  them  prcscnu  of 
sweetmeats.  She  thea  begine  her  poetic  invoca- 
tion— 

"  Holy  Prophet,  gntnt,  I  prajr. 

On  [his  Iiappy  nuptiBl  Aaj, 

That  my  hiiebund  and  hb  mother, 

Cuunin,  sister,  uncle,  brother. 

Sanction  nilhout  aClnt  or  mroBur? 

Every  thing  that  gives  roe  pleafiurn." 

The  feasting  then  begins,  and  continues  for  three 
days.  With  some  great  men  it  continues  thirty  or 
forty  days,  but  with  the  poorest  person  never  less 
than  three  days.  The  grade  of  society  is  much 
known  by  the  time  of  keeping  up  this  fcstivaL 
Some  extravagant  and  reckless  persons  h&ve  even 
spent  their  all  on  this  festive  occasion. 

The  occasional  disappointment  in  this  blindfold 
bargain  reminds  one  of  Rachel  and  Leah.  No 
Persian  would  marry  a  woman  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  gaze  of  other  men.  I  knew  an 
instance  of  a  Khan  that  offered  ae  much  as  a 
thousand  tomauns  to  her  father  to  be  allowed  to 
see  his  bride  elect,  which  was  refused.  It  it 
deemed  absolute  pollution.  But  under  their  veiled 
mystification,  mistakes  have  sometimes  occurred. 
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of  marrj'ing  the  wrong  woman.  "  Tn  the  reign  of 
Saltan  Hassan,  a.d.  1708,  a  proud  Georgian  cliief 
sent  to  imother  chief,  Mcer  Vais,  to  demand  hia 
danghter  in  moniagc.  The  father  being  unwilling 
to  give  lier  up,  and  fearing  to  offend  this  great 
lord,  subsciuilcd  in  place  of  his  daughter  a  young 
girl  who  had  heen  fostered  in  the  house.  TTic 
bride  was  received  with  all  due  ceremony,  and 
installed  as  the  wife  of  the  proud  Georgian  chie£" 
How  his  WTnth  developed  itself  when  the  denimemmt 
took  place,  the  historian  goes  not  on  to  show, 
confining  himself  to  the  fact  of  this  marriage  im- 
position. 

I  have  understood  that  the  marriage  contract  is 
s  little  specuhilivp  in  most  caecs.  There  is  one 
advantage,  that  in  Persia  marriages  may  be  con- 
tracted for  a  limited  period,  Irom  a  week  to  a 
centuiy ;  so  that  if  any  mistakes  arise,  they  may 
Boon  be  obviated.  Dower  is  a  most  important 
point  in  the  Persian  marriage  contract ;  and  aa  the 
husband  pays  instead  of  receiving  it,  he  thereby 
makes  sn  absolute  purchase  of  his  wife. 

Where  ihc  harem  is  on  a  lai^  scale,  such  as 
the  royal  establishments,  it  is  said  to  be  a  most 
rztraordinary  theatre  of  duplicity  aod  intrigue,    A 
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female  having  once  passed  its  tliresbold  lias  quitted  | 
the  world  for  ever ;  do  other  male  than  her  lord 
(and  the  eunuchs)  will  ever  sec  her  again ;  she  is 
immured  for  life.  The  Mahomcdans  arc  bound  to 
make  liberal  provision  for  their  fair  prisoners,  and 
as  I  have  already  ooticed,  this  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  royal  expenditure. 

So  jealoBS  arc  the  Persians  respecting  iheir 
vomen,  that  the  harems  are  built  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  overlook  them  from 
the  most  elevated  positions.  From  the  principtd 
entrance  of  the  great  man's  house  branch  difTercnt 
courts ;  so  that  the  "  harem  kaneh"  is  perfectly 
distinct.  Even  our  English  "  kbanum"  was  Btmi-  J 
larly  lodged  in  her  own  apartments.  She  always  I 
wore  the  "chadrc,"  or  veil ;  and  so,  indeed,  did 
the  English  liidies  at  Tabreez.  When  1  prujH»cd 
paying  her  a  visit  at  tlie  "  harem  kanch,"  her 
reply  was,  "I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you 
myself,  but  your  appearance  would  pioduce  ait 
emeute  amongst  uiy  female  establishmenL"  She 
received  hor  friends  always  in  the  Khan's  apart- 
ments, which,  as  I  have  observed,  were  established 
pretty  much  a  I'Aiiglaise. 

What  shall  I  aay  of  Persian  Iwauiy,  completely 
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veiled  as  it  is  from  the  public  gaze  ?  The  English 
"  khanum"  used  to  give  me  most  fervid  descriptions 
of  it,  with  comparisons  about  the  gazelle,  "  the 
antelope  eje,"  and  so  forth.  I  will  on  this  point 
quote  a  little  from  one  of  their  own  authors,  whose 
ethcrial  Jescriptions  of  woman  are  so  fervid,  so 
mtsubstantiat,  so  sunny,  so  feminine,  that  I  shall 
be  excused  for  ibis  brief  extract. 

"  Who  woiJd  care  to  die,  to  he  pillowed  upon 
the  silver  couches  of  clouds  in  the  pnqile-aired 
Paradise,  while  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the 
Paradise  of  Eden  l>ent  over  him  1  Beauties  with 
eyes  soft  as  the  gazelles  to  watch  bis  slumber,  and 
awaken  him  with  the  babbling  honey  of  their 
voices!  Beings  whose  long  lashes  arch  like  the 
stem  of  a  wild  blossom  when  it  stoops  to  kiss  tiie 
river!  Oh,  let  me  die  and  be  carried  to  the  pearly 
abodes  of  the  Peris  t  When  I  am  wearied,  let 
them  lull  me  to  slumber  by  their  murmuring 
kisaesi  Let  me  dance  with  them  on  beds  of  un- 
dying flowen,  to  tlie  singing  of  celestial  birds,  in 
a  land  where  the  trees  murmur  in  music  so  soft 
that  the  sound  seems  distilled,  and  only  tlie  sweet- 
est is  home  along  Che  fragrant  air,  not  harsher 
t\titr}  the  silver  note  of  the  low  voiced  seraphim. 
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Or  let  me  live  among  them  on  some  flowery  islaiidl 
in  a  far  off  ocean,  where  there  is  no  night ;  nolhi 
but  the  waving  of  roses,  and  the  sound  of  s 
hells,  the  low  murmuring  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
llapping  of  white  birds'  wings,  their  own  soft  words 
dropping  with  gentle  cadences.  Oh !  I  would 
nestle  in  the  midat  of  thera  like  a  bird ;  they 
should  sit  in  a  circle,  and  form  my  nest.  I  would 
have  no  sighhug,  nothing  hut  a  dreamy  cxcbangi 
of  looks  —  the  slow,  deep  current  of  indolenj 
delight." 

In  closing  my  account  of  the  domestic  life  4 
Persia,  I  must  remark  that  it  appears  to  me  e 
thing  hut  that  "home"  thus  beautifully  deecriU 
by  the  poet: — 


of  love,  of  joy,  of  pence;  where. 

Supporting  and  supported^  pulishin]  fiiendi 
And  dear  relation g,  mingle  into  bU»." 
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CHAPTER  V 

JOURNEY  FROM  TEHRAN  TO  ERZROUME. 

A  SLIGHT  Itinerary  of  the  journey  from  Tehran 
to  Erzroume  may  be  useful  to  travellers.  *  This 
was  my  second  visit  to  the  capital  of  Persia.  I 
had  exhausted  all  it  had  to  offer  of  entertain- 
ment— its  bazaars,  gardens,  baths,  &c.,  and  was 
filled  with  new-bom  expectations  of  revisiting 
Ferengistan. 

On  the  2drd  of  August  we  started  for  Suli- 
mania,  which  was  my  £Eivourite  place,  already 
alluded  to.  Our  party  was  increased  by  Baron 
Hyter,  a  Polish  nobleman,  whose  occasional  gaie- 
ties sometimes  amused  us,   whose  eccentricities 

injured  us,  and  whose  triste  reminiscences  of  his 

*  See  Appendix. 
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father-land  grieved  ub.  Thrown  suddenly  on  t 
wide  world  to  seek  a  home  and  the  i 
existence,  unacquainted  with  any  profession  1 
that  of  war,  Persia  was  the  only  part  of  the  woiti 
that  offered  any  scope  for  his  professional  purstiitB 
— the  Prince  being  then  marching  against  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  Khorassan,  and  a  country- 
man of  the  Baron's,  Borosky,  being  then  similarly 
engaged,  who  was  deemed  the  "lion  of  the  camp," 
The  AdjemicB  were  astonished  at  this  officer's 
impetuoaily,  which  at  the  siege  of  Herat  in  1 
cost  bim  his  life. 

The  Baron  Hyter  arrived  at  Tabrecz  in  1 
spring  of  1833,  destitute  and  friendless;  but  havj 
aletterofrecommendationfromthe  British  Coi 
general  at  Constantinople  to  Dr.  Connick,  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  liim,  and  sent  on  to 
Tehran,  and  from  thence  to  Khorassan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  Elchee.  He  sought  the 
Prince's  service,  and  was  immediately  engaged^ 
at  two  hundred  tomauns  per  annum,  and  an  c 
of  carpets,  forage,  Src 

His  trusty  swortl  in  bis  scabbard,  was  the  < 
maining  patrimony  of  the  poor  Baron,  and  it 
i;ht  have  been  imagined  that  he  would  a 
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draw  it  against  his  own  countryman ;  but,  '^jealous 
and  quick  of  honour,"  of  a  fiery  and  untameable 
temper,  his  fighting  propensities  were  uncontrol- 
able,  and  in  the  course  of  three  days  he  chose  to 
quarrel  with  Borosky,  and  challenged  him  with  pis- 
tols across  the  table  at  the  short  shot  I  Borosky  com- 
plained to  the  Prince,  and  the  Baron  was  discharged 
with  a  present  of  a  hundred  tomauns  for  his  services. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he   requested  the 
Khan  to  be  allowed  to  join  our  party  to  Tabrecz, 
which  was  immediately  assented  to.   Wayward  and 
spoiled,  adversity  never  seemed  to  have  chastened 
him  to  any  purpose ;  the  old  leaven  would  occa- 
sionally break  out,  much  to  our  discomfort,  always 
to  his  cost    "I  like  not  this"—**  I  like  not  thaf  *— 
when  he  had  neither  food  to  eat,  nor  the  means  to 
purchase  any  I    I  was  much  amused  at  his  angry 
independence.     Nothing  would  please  him,  and 
the  Khan  did  his  utmost  even  to  humour  his  way- 
wardness, much  to  our  inconvenience.     He  was 
always  at  cross  purposes;  he  would  occasionally 
branch  off  the  road,  and  gallop  on  in  a  different 
direction,  that  we  might  have  to  wait  his  return, 
or  be  at  the  trouble  to  send  for  him.     He  was 
fighting  his  way,  as  it  were,  always  in  arms,  and 
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co[n]>ortcd  himself  with  &  faau^tj  digoit^r,  M 
though  his  exchequer  were  OTeiflowing,  when  at 
the  liuie  he  had  not  a  week's  supplies.  All  this 
was  accompanied  hy  an  agreeable  sort  of  humour, 
which  caused  us  more  amusement  than  anger. 

From  Tehran  to  Sulimania,  the  extensive  roi 
is,  as  it  were,  studded  with  villages;  the  meloa 
grounds  are   extensive,   the   khenauts   complete. 
1  may  observe  that  the  best  melons  in  Persia  are 
grown   at  Ispahan,  the  principal   maniue    beii 
pigeons'  dung.     In  this  the  plant  seems  to  n4 
and  tlirows  out  &uit  and  branch  with  great  pi 
digality.     They  build  towers  tor  pigeons,  in  oi 
to  husband  this  manure. 

At  an  early  hour  we  qmtted  the  royal  resi( 
for  Zakiabad,  a  new  Hue  of  road,  which  we  ado] 
in  order  to  procure  better  pasture  for  our  numeroi 
cattle.  This  village  abounded  with  that  grei 
source  of  Persian  riches — water.  The  roads  at 
this  time  were  rather  difficult  and  dangerous  from 
banditti ;  the  way  was  dry  and  thirsty,  and  our 
water-bottle  had  been  spent  in  the  desert.  The 
khcnants  had  disappeared,  so  that  there  was 
eliance  of  replenishing  our  stori-.  Tlic  sim-bi 
i^'asanls,  stalking  over  the  eands,  looked 
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personifietl.  Some  had  donkey-loads  of  the  water- 
melons, of  which  they  cat  so  many.  Immense 
plantations  of  this  fruit  we  found  wherever  there  is 
&  means  of  irrigation. 

Thus  we  lingered  on  our  way,  aching  on  the 
saddle  for  a  new  position ;  our  Baron  occasion- 
ally enlivening  us  with  his  Polish  airs,  and  every 
now  and  then  breaking  into  bursts  of  laughter; 
for  his  temper  was  as  strongly  tinctured  with 
comedy  as  it  was  with  sadness.  Of  an  ancient 
family,  and  accustomed  to  every  luxury,  by  the 
fortune  of  war  he  had  cxpcricDced  ihc  most  dread- 
ful reverses.  At  the  late  insurrection  of  the  Poles 
•gaiaet  Russia,  his  family  took  a  distinguished 
pan ;  at  the  siege  of  Warsaw  his  lather  and  bro- 
ther fell  io  the  breach  at  his  side,  and  he  had  just 
time  to  escape  the  captivity  which  awaited  him  in 
Siberia,  lie  was  [wrsonally  proscribed ;  his  estates 
were  confiscated,  his  mother  and  sisters  scattered 
DO  one  knew  whither ;  and  as  he  touched  on  these 
tender  poiniSt  he  seemed  to  contend  with  a  whirl- 
wind of  feelings.  We  gave  him  n  tchlbook,  how- 
ever, and  in  five  minutes  after  he  was  singing  hi<: 
favourite  air  of"  Moy  Zister." 

On  the  fourth  day  we  reached  Sadecn,  at  on 
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early  hour,  and  here  wc  were  sheltered  tutder 
broken  roof  of  a  tenement,  the  rafters  of  which 
been  taken  out  by  the  soldiery  for  fire-wood. 

Thence  we  proceeded  t«  Korem  Der«h. 
"  happy  valley"  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  h«" 
afforded  me  so  luxurious  a  reeting-placc ;  and 
cupying  once  more  the  httle  *'  bauleh  kaneh,"  I 
felt  quite  at  home  aa  it  were:  rather  a  etnnge 
feeling  on  Persian  soil!  But  so  it  was: — the 
people  were  kind ;  I  smoked  with  them  the  pipe 
of  recognition,  and  fhitemising  amongst  my  old 
accjumntance,  I  gave  m^-self  up  to  much  enjoy* 
ment,  although  so  transient. 

At  another  village  where  we  sought  to  break&at 
on  the  road,  there  was  no  bread  to  be  had.  The 
impatient  Boron  could  'not  undorstnnd  this,  and, 
pistol  in  hand,  he  went  in  amongst  the  villBgers, 
declaring  he  would  shoot  them  if  they  did  uol  &ed 
him.  We  hod  the  greatest  difficulty  to  prercnt 
bloodshed,  and  were,  moreover,  effectually  pre* 
vented  from  obtaining  that  which  we  mi^t  have 
procured  by  treaty.  Hungry  and  tired,  we  marched 
off.  really  dreading  the  emeute  of  the  villagersi 

At  the  next  station  we  were  invited  by  the 
Kctkudch  to  breakfast  with  him.     lie  gave  it 
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in  good  Persian  style,  and  was  much  omtisetl  at 
our  rough  reception  at  the  last  village.  The  kal- 
leon  being  brought  in,  of  coiiree  the  first  whiff  wns 
offered  by  the  servant  to  his  master;  fur  many  of 
the  Persians  will  not  emukc  after  the  pipe  has  been 
contaminated  by  the  touch  of  a  kaffir,  or  infidel. 
On  this  up  stans  our  irascible  Baron,  declaring  he 
bad  been  insulted  by  the  pipe  not  being  offered  to 
him  fif^ ;  he  said  he  was  always  accustomed  to 
tbb  courtesy  at  home,  and  would  not  brook  its 
absence.  Then  liuckling  on  his  armour,  he  made 
hasty  preparations  for  his  depanure,  and  the  Khan 
had  the  greatest  difhcutty  in  appeasing  him. 

At  Sultaniah  we  luckily  got  rid  of  the  Baron ; 
his  impatience  would  not  put  up  with  our  slow 
travel ; —  he  look  post-horses  and  proceeded  to 
Tabreez.  We  were  not  sorry  to  lose  our  choleric, 
thou^  occasionally  amusing  companion.* 

Oh  \  the  miseiy  of  travelling  und«r  the  influence 


*  1  cDcountcrcil  tbo  llonin  tlxtet  (giiin  st  Coiutanliiiople  -, 
be  wu  living  It  >  good  hold,  "«at»  moyeni,  mala  piimn*  frai*.' 
Mod  bnrty  wti  hi*  ivTOgiHtiun ;  h«  wu  h  luiml  gny  k\A  Irult 
in  turnii  ibe  Uiighing  uiil  tW  Uartwcre  inixvil  up  lOEvlbfr, 
it  wu  liifGralt  to  HjF  which  |ir«v«lli-d,  I)nwing  hii  tnut; 
bl»dr.  wbich  •cetned  to  be  h:>  onlj  aahee,  hr  uud  he  wu  abonl 
U)  wield  it  111  Uie  came  of  the  jrouthful  Quorn  ■■alx'Ui,  Spnin 
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of  fever  and  ague  I  from  which  I  suffered  during, 
the  journey  through  the  villages  of  Deezeh,  Amu- 
kaneh,  and  Arkaud,  to  Sheik  der  Abaud,  the 
Khan's  territory,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
I  liere  left  him  liehiud  to  arrange  his  affairs  with 
the  Kctkodeh,  and  proceeding  alone  to  Sooma,  a 
wretched  village,  with  scarcely  a  stable  to  be  found 
in  it,  I  made  my  way  to  Hadji  Agha,  and  reposed 
n  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  mat,  where  our 
English  gmelter  had,  a  short  time  before,  breathed 


What  a  weary  desolation  comes  over  the  mil 
in  so  distant  a  land,  at  the  mournful  recollection  of 
a  countryman,  so  far  from  his  native  soil,  and  all 
the  sympathies  of  family  and  friends,  departing,  to 
use  his  own  words,  for  that  bourne,  "  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  M 
rest."  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  worn  down  by 
illness,  I  was  very  glad  to  resume  my  Htttc  bauleh 
kaneh  at  Tabrccz,  where  on  mj  mat  of  repoee  I 
luiind  some   relief  from   diarrhctic    inquietudes. 

being  at  that  time  the  onlj'  land  wbvre  w 
their  profeasion.     At  my  latt  viiit  (o  P«nia,  1  enquired  about 
tiim,  and  waa  told  ihaU  inrited  by  the  Ruiuiui  amncuj  to 
retum  to  diat  eoDlitty,  he  went  (o  Odeua,  and  there  blvw  Ua 
braini  oul 
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Here  I  rcBted  for  a  month,  amidst  grievous  ntcncks 
of  quartan  ague,  Tlie  Baron,  1  found,  had  duly 
arrived,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  one  of 
the  British  residents;  but  his  fighting proprnsitics 
were  by  do  means  subdued ;  for  some  presumed 
offence  he  challenged  his  benefactor,  who  hsd  too 
much  bberality  to  turn  him  into  the  streets  for  his 
ingratitude. 

During  this  time  I  passed  many  an  anxious  day 
and  night  on  my  couch,  disease  grasping  me  as  itv 
victim.  I  made,  however,  at  last,  a  strong  effort 
to  resume  my  journey,  feeling  that  my  recovery 
there  was  almost  impossible.  I  combatted  with 
my  disease,  and  sprung  desperately  into  my  saddle, 
although,  only  an  hour  before,  I  had  been  pros- 
trated by  a  shaking  fit,  which  seemed  to  be  an 
entire  prohibition  to  travel 

I  felt  melancholy  and  dispirited  ol  uking  leave 
of  Tabreez ;  I  was  getting  attached  to  the  M>il 
and  to  the  |>eople ;  even  the  scaltopped  mud  walU 
brought  me  some  pleasing  associatiotuu  With  dif- 
6culiy,  and  on  horseback,  1  reviuted  my  old 
haimta,  the  gardens,  the  bubbling  brooks,  the 
noontide  shades,  which  in  a  grove  of  [)oplan<  was 
my  fkvoiunte  reaorL  The  servants  to  whom  I  liad 
b3 
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bceo  so  accustomed  were  endeared  to  mo  hj  their 
prompt  attentions — waiting  on  yotu*  looks,  and- 
cipating  your  wants,  with  their  tchihook  alwaja 
ready.  All  these  recollections  were  endeared  to 
me  by  tics  which  I  found  it  painhil  to  sever. 

Takingleaveof  Tafareezon  the  lOth  of  October, 
I  wended  my  silent  way  quite  alone  (that  is,  with 
two  attendants  only).  My  solitude  gave  me  ample 
scope  for  my  Persian  reminisccncea,  which  were 
often  of  a  paioful  nature.  It  waa  still  intensely 
hot,  although  so  late  in  the  season;  tirosty  mom- 
ings  and  noontide  heat 

I  shall  not  tarry  amongst  the  villages:  that  of 
Taesooch  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  district.  The 
shaking  fits  came  on  every  alternate  day  at  noon, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  alight ;  the  nunimed  was 
spread  on  the  ground,  wherever  1  might  happen  to 
he,  and  I  was  stretched  upon  it,  clothed  with  all 
possible  warmth;  the  fire  was  kindled  on  the  aaods, 
the  water  heated,  and  given  me  copiously  (the  oolj 
remedy  used  to  allay  the  attack),  and  my  pabeat 
attendants,  lianglng  over  mc  watchhig  my  look% 
sometimes  seemed  to  think  that  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  bury  me  on  the  noil  wluch  acemed 
to  "  yawn  a  grave," 
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1  much  difficulty  did  I  at  length  reach  the 
city  of  Khoe,  where,  harboured  in  my  friend  Mecrza 
Rczza's  house,  I  found  an  agreeable  respite  from 
my  toilfi.  My  respectable  host,  though  not  at 
home,  had  provided  for  my  reception ;  and  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  sent  frequent  enquiries  as  to 
my  health  and  comfort,  sending  at  dinner-time  a 
tray  from  their  own  kitchen,  cooked  for  my  especial 
use,  to  suit  my  invalid  appetite.  From  those  kind 
todies,  however,  I  could  never  get  a  friendly  visit, 
«nd  the  idea  of  my  visiting  them  to  reUmi  thanks 
was  scouted  by  Gtd  Mahmoud,  to  whom  I  made 
aa  indirect  proposal  to  that  effect.  "  Minikun 
nisi  Sahib,"  it  is  impossible ;  "  but  they  have  stn^n 
you,  and  are  constantly  eoquiring  as  to  your  health, 
com&n^,  &c.^ 

In  this  way,  at  second  hand,  many  civilities  were 
pused  between  us ;  they  sending  me  fruit  and 
ptIafF,  and  I  returning  them  penknives  and  scis- 
aora.  The  traveller,  by  the  bye,  shouid  be  always 
Mippliwl  with  some  trifles  in  the  way  of  "  pciscusli," 
or  presents. 

Here  I  remained  eight  days,  being  unable  to 
IwxKX'i'd,  on  account  of  exhaustion.  Wearied  in 
t  u  1  lay  DD  my  mattrase,  I  would  voidc- 


times  scramble  upon  the  terraced  roof  to  smoke  i 
mj  tchibook,  oi  to  drive  away  the  cats  Trbich  ii 
fested  it.  I  have  a  great  antipathy  to  these  , 
animals,  which  amused  my  Persian  domestics  I 
much.  Whenever  they  wanted  to  arouse  me  from  I 
my  mat,  they  would  cry  out,  "Gourbali  sahib," 
— "here  is  the  cat !" 

Being  at  length  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  ' 
my  long  and  weary  journey,  the  most  liightful 
rcporta  were  brought  in,  that  the  Koords  were 
tnfeBting   the   frontier.     Robberies  and   murders  i 
were   the   natural   result     Muleteers  were   con- 1 
fitantly  arriving  with  alarming  gazetlcs  ;   and  itg 
WS8  deemed  very  dangerous   for  me   to  go  < 
alone.     Gul  Mahmoud  began  to  show  the  wbtt^f 
feather   whenever   I   talked  of   moving,    alw»yi 
reminding  me  with  liis   "Insballah" — "if  Go<Ll| 
please." 

As  I  lay  one  day  ruminating  and  cogitating  o 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  brought  me  sudden  m-fl 
tclligencc  that  Pasha  Ehan,  an  envoy  &on  1 
prince,  was  soon  to  leave  for  Eriroume,  with   i 
considerable  escort;  furthermore,  that  having  heard 
of  a  Fcrcngee  stranger  being  about  to  travel  on 
the  same  road,  he  had  oScrcd  that  I  should  join  ■ 
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his  party,  and  that  he  would  take  care  for  my 
accommod&tian.  I  sent  my  salaams  of  acknow- 
tedgment,  with  all  the  Persian  compliments  of 
which  I  was  master,  saying  that  I  would  wait 
upon  him  to  offer  them  personally,  but  thai  I  was 
too  ill  to  leave  my  mat. 

Gul  Mahmoud  soon  came  back,  chaiged  with 
ample  complimentary  returns,  oddingj  "  The  Khan 
does  not  expect  you  to  go  to  him,  but  he  will 
shortly  pay  you  a  visit,"  No  sooner  said  than 
done,  and  in  walked  the  Khan,  with  his  scarlet 
robes  and  other  finery,  accompanied  by  a  long 
train  of  servants.  In  my  then  debilitated  state, 
1  had  Boroe  difficulty  to  give  him  a  suitable 
reception.  The  Khan  not  speaking  Persian,  and 
I  not  understanding  Turkish,  Gul  Mahmoud  wa^ 
our  interpreter.  Thus  we  bandied  about  the 
"chum  y  chum,"  or  compliments,  imiil  ray  voca- 
bulary was  quite  exhausted.  The  visit  ended  by 
the  Khan's  professing  that  he  would  start  when  it 
suited  my  convenience,  would  rest  whenever  I 
wished  to  rest,  and  so  on ;  finishing  with  "Gholaura 
yahuma  myshavan" — "I  am  your  slave,  and  all  I 
have  is  yours."  It  was  finally  arranged  that  hr 
should  depart  from  Erzrourae  on  the  following  day, 
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and  I  promised  to  overtake  him  ou  the  road] 
being  well  enough  for  immediate  movement. 

On  the  *22nd  October  the  roads  began  to  CTisp> 
from  a  eort  of  incipient  frost;  the  wild  dockfl 
starlcd  up  &om  the  msnj  streams  we  had  to  citiea, 
and  the  geese  fluttered  in  the  air,  mocking,  oa  ae 
it  were,  in  their  flight  with  their  wild  cry.  This 
species  of  game  is  abundaut,  and  offers  an  amttehig 
variety  to  the  monotony  of  Asiatic  travel 
was  too  ill  lo  profit  by  the  amusement. 

With  my  f^thful  Gul  Mahmoud  (the  "  Roee 
Mahmoud,"  according  to  the  Persian  vocabi 
though  he  was  about  the  dirtiest  fellow  I 
saw),  who  served  me  as  valet,  cook,  doctor,  wd 
what  not,  and  who  was  a  rigid  Moslem,  often 
keeping  me  wmting  for  my  dinner  whilst  he  wu 
invoking  the  Prophet ;  and  Mcshcdce  HasBaa, 
my  "  mater,"  or  groom,  taking  in  charge  my  sun* 
dry  baggage  of  pipes,  kettles,  carpets,  and  tobacco; 
with  these  two  com])anioos  I  set  foruard  to  over* 
take  the  Khan. 

I  found  him  established  in  a  pretty 
kaneb,"  nt  the  village  of  Ali  Shah,  his 
suite  around  him,  and  the  Kctkudeh  in  auend- 
ancc,  waiting  to  bask  in  the  simshinc  of  bis  cotm-' 
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tenance.  I  have  before  observed,  that  in  these  rude 
countries  the  natives  think  much  of  the  title  of 
Elehee,  or  envoy ;  for  not  only  do  they  feel 
honoured  at  such  visits,  but  they  liang  on  their 
breath,  as  it  were,  every  thing  being  placed  at 
their  dispoBal. 

Tht  Klian  received  me  graciously,  enquired  for 
my  health,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  &  stable 
being  cleaned  out  for  my  reception.  Having 
made  my  salaams,  and  acknowledged  his  bounty, 
the  Kctkodidi  ted  the  way ;  I  followed,  horses  and 
all,  nud  wc  got  comfortably  domiciled  together 
for  the  night  Early  the  next  morning  the  Efaan 
nimmotied  his  followers,  and  I  fell  into  the  train ; 
but  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  kecjt  at  his  left 
hand,  which  is  the  station  of  dignity,  and  where,  by 
the  aid  of  my  dragoman,  Gul  Mahmoud,  we  kept 
up  a  pretty  good  colloquial  intimacy.  lie  was  very 
inquisitive,  as  are  all  the  Persians,  as  to  my 
motives  for  travel,  my  opinion  of  Persia,  and  the 
thouHwd  and  one  questions  of  my  futher-Iond, 
alxiut  which  they  are  very  curious.  He  had  beard 
of  our  travelling  by  tieam,  which  he  coidd  not 
comprehend,  they  having  do  word  in  their  lan- 
guage to  express  it.     1  was  doing  my  best  at  ex- 
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planation ;  but  whether  it  lost  in  tlie  trnnslaiioa*i 
or  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  in  order 
exemplify  it,  I  gave  a  whiff  from  my  tcbibook 
when  off  galloped  the  Khan;  he  was  too  polite  to 
say  he  disbeheved  me,  so  he  thus  cut  the  thread  of 
ray  discourse.  He  never  afterwards  resumed  the 
subject. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  a  party  of  Per- 
sians on  horseback :  they  manage  their  steeds  nitb 
much  dexterity  ;  pull  them  up  at  full  gallop  in  a 
moment ;  throw  the  rein  on  their  nectt  and  fire  in 
the  air,  seldom  missing  their  bird.  On  thesr 
extensive  plains  they  have  full  scope  for  their 
exercises.  The  horse  snorts  and  foams,  and  enjoys 
the  sport  equally  with  the  rider. 

The  Persians  arc  perfectly  at  ease  on  horseback. 
While  continuing  his  gallop,  the  Khan  would  load 
his  gun,  fire,  and  always  bring  down  his  game, 
this  way  a  great  many  birds  were  killed  on 
road,  by  the  Khan  and  bis  numerous  suite, 
the  different  stations  they  were  always  brougl 
and  laid  at  my  feet,  with  the  Khan's  "  bismillafa, 
or  welcome.     He  thought  it  better  for  me  thmn 

■  Smoking  oii  borwbwk  li  one  of  the  sreatul  luiUiM*  «f 
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the  common  village  food,  and  eocmed  quite  bs 
anxious  about  my  health  as  I  was  inyscl£  He 
always  enquired  how  far  1  would  like  to  go  the 
next  day,  and  wherever  I  would  appoint  a  place, 
there  he  would  always  rest.  His  kind  attentions 
were  quite  overwhelming ;  for  although,  while  tra- 
velling together  we  never  occupied  the  same 
stable,  at  our  stations,  the  moment  1  was  housed, 
came  his  "  pcish  khidmet,"  in  long  scarlet  robes, 
to  enquire  for  my  health,  charged  with  numerous 
courtesies  from  his  master;  and  sometimes  the 
Khan  would  come  himseUj  to  arrange  our  journey 
for  the  following  day. 

I  like  to  recount  these  Persian  courtesies,  since 
from  a  true  believer  to  an  infidel,  as  they  cell  us, 
there  was  a  humanity  in  his  kindness;  and  I  bad 
no  sort  of  claim  upon  it  by  previous  introduction 
or  acquaintance. 

Nothing  hut  an  ague  fit,  or  extreme  debility, 
now  stopped  me  on  the  roa*l ;  this,  however,  hap- 
pened every  other  day ;  and  when  tlie  shaking  6ts 
came  on,  in  a  moment  the  whole  cavalcade  was 
stopped,  and  they  patiently  waited  my  recovery, 
sometimes  for  two  hours;  and  on  making  my 
excuses,  they  would  say,  "  Allab  kanun" — "  God 
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Ugreal!"  "  Inshallah" — "if  it  please  God!"  far' 
the  Mahomedans  attribute  all  things,  be  thejgood 
or  evil,  to  the  mercy  of  Allah. 

At  Kereney  the  Khan  let^  me,  having  appoinied 
where  to  meet  ^ain ;  he  bad  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
neighbouring  Koordish  Pasha,  whose  friendship  it 
was  desirable  to  cultivate,  he  having  much  id- 
fluence  on  the  predatory  tribes.  The  Khan's 
mission  to  Erzroume  was  relative  to  some  Koordiah 
tribes  on  the  frontiers,  who  belonged  to  Turkey, 
but  had  made  their  irmptions  into  Persia.  This 
is  a  firequent  subject  of  diplomatic  iotercourse  and 
angry  strife  between  the  two  countries. 

Here,  on  my  solitary  mat,  I  hod  fiill 
ruminate  on  my  travelling  adventures,  fiot 
myself  quite  alone  on  the  wild  Asiatic  soil,  a 
to  disease,  wasting  by  fat^ic,  with  only  Maht 
dans  for  my  guides,  and  the  banditti  for  ray 
neighbout^  and  at  times  feeling  some  gloomy 
forebodings  that  I  should  never  more  reach 
Ferengistan. 

One  of  ihe  Koords  came  over  to  pay  me  n  civil 
visit ;  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  s  Ferai^ee 
«trangcr,  and  probably  came  to  roeonnoitie  bow 
fhr  he  was  worth  poundnif  ujion.    I  te  looked  very 
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hard  at  mo,  my  arms,  the  domestics,  &c.,  and  I 
offered  liim  evcrj  civility  of  tchibook,  coffee,  Sk., 
always  the  best  way  when  you  expect  to  be  robbed ; 
it  tends,  iu  some  measure,  to  weaken  the  evil 
design.  I  had  gome  cx[>ericnce  in  tliis  way  at 
MaUx-Ghird.  Gul  Malimoud  took  care  to  tell  him, 
as  he  went  uway,  that  I  was  travelling  u-ith  Pasha 
Khan,  who  was  gone  to  pay  his  chief  a  visit.  To 
this  probably  I  owed  my  safety. 

On  the  following  day,  when  passing  through  the 
Koordlsb  camp  unmolested,  even  unquestioned,  I 
met  the  Khan  again.  I  had  a  long  and  dreaiy  ride 
of  it  over  a  mountainous  district,  hare  of  verdure, 
wood,  or  water;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
sustain  animal  life ;  no  beast  grazed,  no  bird  soared ; 
the  veiy  heavens  looked  dark  and  unpropiiioua. 
The  wmbrcness  of  my  solitude  on  this  occasion  is 
loo  deeply  impressed  upon  me  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten. At  Avajek,  the  frontier  village  between 
Perna  and  Turke^',  I  met  again  the  full-hlown 
chief  whose  acquaintance  I  hod  made  before,  and  a 
warm  stable  was  cleared  out  for  myself  and  cattle. 

I  always  like  to  recognise  old  loealitien,  and 
having  passed  this  way  so  many  times,  I  went  to 
Tisit  aomc  ruins,  hitherto  but  cursorily  examined. 
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The  remains  of  a  large  mosque  fonned  tlie  pro- 
minent object  of  interest  at  this  village,  whicb  vras 
well  watered,  and  consequently  rich  in  produce. 
The  people  were  fierce-looking  mountaineers,  they 
being  Koords,  to  keep  the  neighbouring  Koords 
in  order;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  those  who  had 
formerly  formed  my  escort.  I  joined  the  Khan^a 
party  the  next  morning,  and  wc  started  for  ilie 
mountains. 

The  wild  features  of  this  rocky  district  I  have 
already  alluded  to.  Some  of  the  natives  joined 
our  party,  more  for  protection  than  convoy ;  but 
we  had  no  adventures,  beyond  that  of  seeing  a 
Koord  bearing  away  a  lamb  which  he  had  stolen 
&om  a  neighbouring  flock.  Some  of  our  parry 
held  parley  with  him;  but  he  laughed  at  tbetr 
charging  him  with  the  theft,  and  said  that  the 
roads  were  clear  for  our  passage. 

I  am  always  amused  with  tlicse  grotesque  look- 
ing Koords,  bedicened  with  their  gay  turbans 
and  flowing  streaky  robes  (the  abha  being  gCDo 
rally  white  or  camel-colour  streaked  with  block), 
looking  fiercely  proud,  and,  amidst  their  poverty,, 
aasuming  an  air  of  the  utmost  importance.  Tbi 
Khan  would   every   now  and   then 
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together,  to  examine  into  the  slate  of  our  fire-amu, 
if  the  pisIoI§  were  primed,  &c. ;  thus  indieating 
that  probable  danger  which  gives  so  much  interest 
to  Asiatic  travel. 

Occasionally  the  Koords  of  our  party  would  set 
up  their  most  savage  sounds  of  discordant  muMc, 
which  the  dells  echoed  back  again.  This  was  a 
challenge,  as  I  took  it,  to  the  banditti  in  their  fast- 
nesses; but  it  failed  to  draw  them  ouL  One  or 
two  occasionally  luuked  on  and  reconnoitred  our 
party,  but  on  being  told  that  it  was  P&slia  Khan, 
the  name  seemed  to  operate  magically  upon  them, 
and  to  scour  the  country  of  all  intruders. 

The  approach  to  Byazidc,  the  frontier  Turkish 
town,  W.1S  vcty  magnificent.  It  is  seated  on  the 
cone  of  ii  hill,  and  seemingly  inaccessible.  This 
place  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  them  in  the  winter  of  182^ 
when  I  first  passed  that  way.  Now  it  was  free 
from  the  invaders,  and  I  fuiind  a  tolerably  good 
lodging  at  the  house  of  an  iVrmeoiiui,  known  to 
Uul  MaliRioud. 

Being  too  ill  to  proceed  the  next  day,  I  was  just 
able  to  reconnoitre  a  little  of  this  singular-looking 
place.     The  Pasha's  palace  is  the  most  promineat 
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object,  froni  its  elevation  at  die  tup  of  a 

hill.      Tlio  whole  place  looks   auo-bumt,  and  I 

could  discover  but  very  little  verdure.    The  Pasha 

was  absent,  Koord  hunting.    Being  him.tclf  one  o£; 

the  tribe,  he  was  deemed  very  expert  at  the 

— BO  much  so,  that  it  gained  him  his  pashellt 

Byazide  is  principally  inhabited  by  the  AnD&- 
niaoB.  The  houses  are  small  and  hovelly,  m  in 
most  Turkish  towns,"  and  ibe  more  I  surveyed  it, 
the  more  singular  did  its  position  appear,  whethei 
from  choice  or  necessity  I  could  not  make  oiU. 
Its  original  founder  vraa  Bajazet,  whose  cruell 
are  so  strongly  depicted  in  Turkish  histoty.  Tfaci 
scenes  of  mnny  of  them  are  laid  at  this  pUc& 
The  dimgeons  of  the  palace  are  among  its  protni- 
Dent  features;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
European  was  incarccmtod  in  them  some  ll 
years  ago — M.  Jaubert,  a  Frenchman,  who 
his  way  to  Persia.  He  was  kept  here  for  eight 
months,  and  was  at  length  emancipated  by  tho  Bid 
of  a  female.  It  was  (|uitc  a  romantic  nfliiir,  w  I 
have  heard  it  detailed  by  that  gentleman's  sister. 

Wearied  and  worn  otil,  disease  again  proMrsted 
mo  on  my  mat,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  dsy^i 
repose.   The  good  Klian  was  patient  and  alientii 
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to  my  wants,  and  sent  his  people  to  know  my  plea- 
sure about  proceeding.  I  was  rcaUj  too  ill  almoEl 
to  receive  them,  and  I  pressed  their  going  on 
without  me.  This  he  would  not  hear  o^  and 
professed  his  willin^css  to  wait  almost  any  time 
that  I  might  require  to  recruit  my  exhausted 
strength. 

Being  anxious  nut  to  intrude  on  the  Khan's 
time  any  longer,  with  much  difficulty,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  got  into  my  saddle,  fmd  we  made  an 
eight  huurs'  march  to  Dtadin.  I  liad  pnssed  over 
this  ground  so  frequeutly  as  to  make  me  indif- 
ferent about  the  landscape.  It  i&  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  Ararat,  and  I  hare  always  noticed  that 
it  bears  a  sort  of  lava  appearance,  evidently  vol- 
canic ;  and  so  sterile  is  this  rocky  surtiice,  that  (he 
browsing  of  a  goat  or  the  feed  fitr  a  camel  migtit 
bo  sought  for  in  vain.  The  lofty  uiountain  has 
been  so  often  described  by  travellcrB,  thai  I  need 
not  dwell  on  it.  These  rfx:ky  passes  arc  deemed 
&vourabte  for  a  lodgment  of  Koords,  ndncG  they 
are  so  narrow  that  the  mules  must  proceed  by 
sii^lc  file.  Whilst  so  douig,  the  Kban  exercised 
his  vigilance,  causing  scouts  to  look  out ',  but  we 
were  not  annoyed. 
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Here  ^ain  I  was  altacked  by  my  merciless  a 
on  the  road,  and  obliged  to  lay  by  on  my  Cfupet, 
spread  out,  aa  it  were,  on  the  great  liigbway  of  the 
world,  in  the  midst  of  Moslem  strangers !  The 
Khan  seemed  to  compassionate  mc  very  much, — 
which  was  all  he  could  do  beside  ordering  bin  train 
to  stop.  There  Is  something  soothing  in  btunan 
sympathy,  alleviating  to  almost  all  calamities ;  but 
to  receive  this  Jn  the  desert,  far  from  country  and. 
friends,  is  doubly  gratilying. 

It  wae  amusing  to  bear,  the  moment  I  stopped, 
the  rei>ort  bruited  through  the  ranks,  "  Sahib 
nakoo&h  aat," — "  llie  Sahib  is  ill."  Immediately 
the  beasts  were  stopped,  and  it  seemed  to  throw  ft 
gloom  over  the  whole ;  there  was  evidenlly  a  gene- 
ral sympathy  of  feeling.  Sometimes  it  was, "  Sahtb, 
kali  bad  ast," — "  the  Sahib  is  very  ill ;"  and  the^j 
fancied  they  were  looking  out  where  to  dig  mj 
grave. 

At    Diadin    the   accommodations   were    veiy 
wretched.     The  Khan  did  bis  utmost  to  pi 
me  better,  though  without  success ;  but  his 
tesy  did  not  extend  to  inviting  roe  into  bia  own 
stable ;  fur,  with  all  his  real  kindness,  there  was 
always   that   strict  line  of  demarcation  kept  up 
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which  is  prescribed  by  the  Moslem's  law,  "  the 
Jutnah  Abiissi,"  towards  the  ghiaours  or  infidels, 
which  never  |>cnnitted  me  to  lodge  with  tlicm, 
much  less  to  put  tny  hand  in  their  dish.  The 
Peiah  Khidmct  came  with  his  many  salaams,  but 
I  must  sWifi  for  myself,  since  his  numerous  suite 
occupied  all  the  best  stables ;  such  shiftings  were 
sometimes  rather  precarious. 

To  Mongresor,  the  next  day,  was  an  affair  of 
eight  hours,  with  notliing  particular  to  mark  the 
way.  Our  mad  lay  over  cxifnsivc  plains  and 
ittagnani  marshes,  out  of  some  of  which  the  Khan's 
valuable  horses  were  rescued  with  some  difficulty. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  road  becomes 
treacherous,  and  there  are  many  places  where 
man  and  beust  are  iu  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  in  the  fjuflgmirc.  The  Khan  had  some  led 
horses  of  great  Iwauty,  one  of  which  T  inadvertently 
admired.  Such  admiration  was  dangerous ;  it  was 
mine  at  once;  not  a  word  of  objection  must  be 
made ;  and  I  had  great  difficulty  to  back  out  of 
the  accepting  it — pleading  that  being  on  my  way 
to  England,  it  would  quite  inconvenience  me  to 
have  a  horse;  that  I  had  one  alrcaily,  which  I 
meant  to  leave  behind,  &c.    The  bounteous  Khan 
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rcelj  be  put  ofF;  he  offered  to  dismuutit 
from  his  own  horee  if  I  preferred  it,  and  it  taxed 
all  my  Persian  eloquence,  politclj'  but  positively, 
lo  disembarrass  myself  from  his  liberality, 
civilities  of  the  Persians  become  sometimes  an  ii 
cumbrancc,  and  one  Ib  more  puzzled  tu  ward  tJ 
off  than  to  do  so  by  their  incivilities. 

On  tbe  foUowing  mortiiiig  uc  pn^esscd  to 
Kushuk-Kuy,  a  six  hours'  ride,  and  as  this  i 
"sick  day"  with  me,  I  was  kept  on  the  road  1 
some  time,  whilst  the  Khan  amused  himself  v 
the  "  chasse,"  in  which  he  was  very  succcssfuL 
The  game  in  this  country  is  uncertain,  sometimes 
abmidant,  sometimes  scarce.  Wild  geese  and  ducks 
gecm  to  abound,  and  there  arc  occasional  flocks  of 
bustards,  or  wild  turkeys;  but  these  arc  very  difficult 
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This  village  was  verj-  rich,  from  the  alluvial  s 
surrounding  it,   called   "  Karcb  Chummnm," 
black  meadow,  from  tbe  richness  uf  tbe  g 
It  is  a  ]>rcttj  sight  of  an  afternoon  to  see  the  e 
tented  villagers  ilriviug  in  their  numerous  i 
and  herds,  which  must  all  be  housed.     They  fon^ 
a   sort  of  {wstunil  family,   mim   uutl   beast,    and 
stem  fond  of  each  other,     Then  tbe  trusty  d 
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SO  failMul,  so  sagacioufi — hemming  tbtm  viihin 
bounds ;  barking,  but  not  biting. 

I  have  often  been  turned  out  at  the  arrival  of 
tbe  catde ;  ibr  they  must  be  lodged  whatever  may 
become  of  the  resi,  and  the  clean  stalls  jirepurccl 
for  their  reception,  bcepeak  how  much  they  are 
thought  of  in  the  village  family.  The  children 
clean  them,  the  women  carese  them.  All  thia 
ooDfirmcd  the  idea  which  I  had  previously  furmed 
of  pastoral  life  in  its  aboriginal  dmpUcily. 

At  Topracb  Kaleh  I  paid  my  respecis  to  Bahool 
Pasha,  to  seek  escort;  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Armenian  village  of  Moolah 
Suliman,  only  two  houra  off ;  but  I  was  too  ill  to 
reach  il,  and  the  accommodating  Khan  rested  on 
my  accounL  I  found  pretty  good  lodgings,  and  an 
abundance  of  i^uppUca.  The  Armenian  villages 
are  generally  the  richest  in  point  of  produce : 
although  a  comparatively  idle  people,  they  are 
more  industrious  than  the  Slahomedans.  Here 
I  stretched  myself  pretty  comibrubly  on  my  mat : 
the  gaping  villagers  offered  me  much  tacit  con- 
solation,— looking  all  sympathy.  Meantime  the 
Khaa  and  his  suite  amused  themeclvee  by  sbool- 
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would  scarcely  be  put  off;  he  offered  to  dismount 
from  hia  own  horse  if  I  preferred  it,  and  it  ti 
all  my  Persian  eloqucncC)  politely  but  positiTe^ 
to  disembarrass  myself  from  his  Itbcraliiy. 
civilities  of  the  Persl&ns  become  sometimes  a 
cumhrancc,  and  one  is  more  puzzled  to  ward  tfana 
off  than  to  do  so  by  their  incivilities. 

On  the  following  morning  we  progreesed  I 
Kushuk-Kuy,  a  six  hours'  ride,  and  as  this  i 
"  sick  day"  with  me,  I  was  kept  on  the  road  ftw 
some  time,  whilst  the  Khan  amused  bimeelf  widi 
the  "  chasse,"  in  which  be  was  very  succ 
The  game  in  this  country  is  um;crUiint  somelilU 
abundant,  sometimes  scarce.  Wild  gecac  and  diidl 
seem  to  abound,  and  there  arc  occasiouol  ducks  4 
bustards, or  wild  turkeys;  but  these  are  very  difficdt 
to  come  at. 

This  village  was  very  rich,  from  the  Dlltivial  a 
surrounding  it,   called   "  Kareh  Chunimnm,"  i 
black  meadow,  from  the  richness  of  the  g 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  of  an  anemoon  to  see  the  c 
tented  villagers  driving  in  their  numcrcas  i 
and  herds,  which  Diust  all  be  housed.     They  fi 
u   sort  of  pastoral  family,   man   and   bca»t, 
seem  fond  of  each  other.     Tlicii  tlic  trusty  do( 
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SO  faithful,  so  sagacioiu — bemming  ihem  wiLhin 
bounds ;  barking,  but  uot  biting. 

I  have  often  been  tunicd  out  at  the  arrival  of 
the  cattle;  for  they  must  be  lodged  whatever  may 
become  of  the  rest,  and  the  clean  stalls  prepared 
for  their  reception,  bespeak  how  much  they  arc 
thought  of  in  the  village  family.  The  children 
dean  them,  the  women  caress  them.  All  this 
coniinned  the  idea  which  I  had  previously  fiinned 
of  pastoral  life  in  its  aboriginal  simplicity. 

At  Toprach  Kaleh  I  paid  my  respects  to  Bahool 
Pasha,  to  seek  escort ;  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
cecded  towards  the  Armeman  village  of  Moolah 
SuUinan,  only  two  hours  off;  but  1  was  too  ill  to 
reach  it,  and  the  accommodating  Khan  rested  on 
my  accounL  I  found  pretty  good  lodgings,  and  an 
abundance  of  supplies.  The  Armenian  Tillages 
ore  generally  the  richest  in  point  of  produce: 
although  a  comparatively  idle  [>cople,  they  are 
mare  industrious  than  the  Mahomedans,  Uerc 
I  stretched  myself  pretty  comfortably  on  my  mat: 
the  gaping  villagers  offered  me  mueh  tacit  coo- 
BoUtion, — looking  all  sympathy.  Meantime  the 
Khan  and  his  suite  amused  ihcmsclvL-Ji  by  shoot- 
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ing  in  the  marshes ;  an  abuDdtinco  of  game  i 
brought  to  me ;  and,  by  way  of  change,  he  ordered 
a  lamb  to  be  slam,  the  best  part  of  which  was  laid 
at  my  feet,  with  every  look  of  sympathy  from  bis 
numerous  servants. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Debar,  a  veiy 
mountainous  district,  and  wbcre  the  village  was  of 
the  most  wretched  description.  I  did  at  length 
make  my  way  into  a  dark  and  dirty  stable,  the 
cattle  having  been  previously  ejected  from  it  to 
make  way  for  me.  The  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  gorges  through  which  w« 
passed  were  so  narrow  and  alippcry,  that  wc  bad 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  baggage-hoisc& 
This  was  deemed  a  resort  for  banditti,  altliough 
we  saw  none.  The  usual  precautions  were  not 
neglected  to  prevent  a  surprise.  The  Khan  was 
a  wary  traveller ;  he  seemed  to  have  much  kom 
ledge  of  the  Koords. 

"  Mine  host"  of  the  stable  had  a  paiticiili 
Bweet  tooth.   It  might  be  that  he  had  never  h 
tasted  of  the  juice  of  the  cane ;  for  he  attacked  I 
sugar-bag  with  a  most  wasteful  pertinacity, 
refuse  bim   might   bave   been   dangerous  to  I 
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wbole  of  my  atock,  so  I  yielded  to  his  demands 
with  that  courteous  siiDulBtion  sometimes  so  neces- 
sary in  the  jomncy  of  life. 

The  next  day  wc  reached  Cumasoor,  a  large 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arazes,  over  which 
a  shattered  bridge  gives  but  a  precarious  transit. 
On  crossing  tlic  river,  I  felt  as  it  were  at  the  ter- 
mination of  ray  journey,  it  being  but  two  stations 
from  Erzroume ;  and  a  sort  of  home  feeling  came 
over  me,  though  so  far  from  my  mother-land.  Here 
a  comfortable  stable  boused  me  from  a  smart  shower, 
and  the  Khan  hoisted  an  umbrella,  an  article  of 
veiy  recent  introduction  into  this  country. 

We  met  a  part  of  the  Turkish  army,  that  was 
abotit  to  scour  the  country  of  the  Koords,  who 
were  hovering  about  in  all  directions.  This  was 
the  avant  garde  of  Hussein  Pasha,  and  such  a 
rank  and  file  as  completely  puzzles  description ; — 
bare-lcggcd,  badly  slijipered,  armed  and  unurnioil, 
grotesque  in  appearance,  hut  like  all  Asiatic  troops, 
fierce  and  menacing,  and  with  wretched  appoint- 
ments of  all  sorts. 

At  Haasan  Kaleh  the  town  was  crowded  with 
these  raw  troope.  The  Khan  now  went  off  to 
visit  the  Pasha,     llis  mission  from  the   Prince, 
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goveroor  of  Khoe,  was  to  Hussein  I'asha; 
here  I  lost  tight  of  turn.  It  was  impoeeible  1 
obtain  even  stable  accommodation  when  tbe  lowi 
was  so  crowded  with  the  militaiy.  Many  efforts 
were  made,  and  we  wandered  about  the  break- 
neck streets  for  more  than  an  hoiir,  unsucceeefaOj. 
At  last,  hcajtilv  tired,  I  gave  the  word  to  advanoe 
to  the  next  village,  Alvar,  a  wretched  jJace— 
superlatively  so  even  for  Turkey. 

The  following  day,  at  three  o'clock,  I  waa  glad- 
dened with  the  sight  of  the  British  arms  over  tbe 
door  of  the  consulate,  which  was  immcdiatd; 
opened  to  me  by  its  hospitable  inmate.  Here  my 
hoi^e  wae  littered,  and  I  was  myself  betlded. 
This,  aAer  tweuty-fivc  days  uf  fnligue  and  illneaa, 
was  a  most  agreeable  respite ;  but  I  was  soon 
again  prostrotcd  with  ague  and  icvcr,  eren  wane 
than  ever.  No  medical  aid  could  be  obtained; 
the  kindness  of  my  host  was  the  only  allevia- 
tion, and  this  was  unbounded.  I  took  care  the 
next  flay  to  send  &  letter  to  the  Khau  nt  Hftssan 
Kalch,  written  in  Turkish,  with  all  the  acknorw- 
Icdgments  I  was  master  of,  for  hia  unboimded 
kindness,  sending  him  my  address  in  LondoOj 
which  lie  wished  particularly  to  have,  snying  tfaai 
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he  wotild  be  glad  to  hear  of  mjr  safe  arrival ;  and 
witli  this  mtsaivc,  I  made  ap  all  that  I  could 
procure  in  the  way  of  "  peiscusb,"  or  presents,  ae 
some  return  fin-  his  bounty.  I  received  a  most 
gracious  reply,  ftill  of  condolences,  nssnranccs,  8cc., 
altogether  characteristic  of  one  of  the  kindest, 
and  most  benevolent  of  the  human  family  I  had 
yet  met  with. 

I  have  a  very  fiivounible  imprcsraon  of  the  Adje- 
mis,  and  am  convinced  that  when  (if  ever)  they  shall 
be  emancipated  from  the  terrors  of  their  present 
mode  of  povemment,  and  not  obliged  to  exercise 
that  simulation  which  is  so  interwoven  in  the  web 
of  Persian  society,  they  will  prove  themselves 
generous,  brave,  and  humane.  I  have  met  with 
invariable  kindness  from  all  classes ;  they  possess 
fine  elements  of  character,  the  e\-il  features  i>eing 
the  result  merely  of  their  despotic  government. 

Uf  Erzroume,  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia,  I 
shall  say  but  very  litde.  The  herds  of  dogs  which 
infest  it  exceed  any  thing  I  have  elsewhere  seen 
in  the  East,  and  their  fierceness  is  positively  dan- 
gerous. Some  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
city  to  Noah  himself;  nay,  there  are  inhabitants 
who  declare  that  some  of  the  original  buildings 
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are  existing  which  were  contemporary  with  that 
patriarch.  But  I  had  no  time  to  explore^  and 
had^  moreover^  seen  the  place  before.  The  dirty 
streets  have  generally  large  canals  running  through 
them^  and  are  intersected  with  bridges.  The  flat 
roofi  have  crops  of  the  long  grass  growing  on 
them^  enough  to  feed  a  donkey  or  a  camel,  though 
I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  of  those  animals 
browsing  on  them.  I  passed  eleven  days  here, 
and  on  the  11th  November  started  for  Trebisonde. 
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Without  making  any  preteosioos  to  a  formal 
dissertation  on  tbc  Mahotncdan  faith,  I  will  just 
glanco  at  (he  superficial  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  Shiahs  and  the  Sunnites,  the  former 
hcing  the  Persian,  and  the  latter  the  Turkish  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet.  The  difTerences  between 
theac  two  sects  arc  rather  political  than  religious, 
and  relate  to  the  right  of  the  Prophet's  siiccessori. 
The  Prophet  they  call  "  Russool  AUali,"  or  ihe 
"  deputy  of  God."  Ali  was  his  cousin,  and  ww 
further  related  to  him  by  his  marriage  with  Fnitma, 
his  only  surviving  daughter.  Ali  was  distinguished 
by  his  bravery,  and  is  now  called  by  the  Persians 
k3 
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"  the  Lion  of  God."  His  party  held  that  the 
apostolic  office  was  hereditary ;  but  his  opponents 
contended  that  it  must  be  determined  by  the  will 
of  "  the  company  of  the  faithfuL" 

Such  was  the  origin  of  those  feuds  which  so 
divided  the  early  Moslems,  and  which  to  this  day 
keep  up  such  bitter  enmity  between  the  Turts 
and  Persians.  The  Sunnitcs  hold  the  Shiahs  in 
great  contempt;  they  call  them  Adjemis,  and 
their  country  Adjemistan,  or  country  of  barbarians. 
This  is  an  opprobrious  term,  as  1  have  experienced 
in  the  bazaars  and  at  Constantinople,  where,  when 
wearing  my  Persian  cap,  I  have  been  freqneBlly 
insulted  with  it. 

Both  sects  are  fatalists;  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
traced  the  respective  characters  of  Turks  and 
Persians,  they  are  complete  oppoaites,  and  moat 
inimical  to  each  other.  A  quiet  patient  resif^ 
nation  marks  the  former  under  every  species  of 
mieforluue,  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine.  Their 
motto  is,"  Allah  karcm," — God  is  great;  it  is  "  ki»- 
niel,"  or  fate ;  and  the  Turk  meeU  the  mandate  of 
despotifim  with  tlie  must  cheerful  acciuicscenoe, 
embracer  the  bow-string,  and  yields  to  the  Sultan't 
decree.     The  Persian  is  reckless  and  volatile,  and 
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uever  satisfied  with  his  lot,  be  it  what  it  may. 
The  Turk  is  remarkable  for  bia  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment, sedateness,  and  gravity.  **  To  be  as  honest 
as  a  Turk,"  may  be  deemed  an  eiilogium  even  for 
an  EoglishmaQ ;  whereas,  "  to  be  as  trcachcn»iis 
as  a  Persian,"  is  often  applied  in  reprobation.  The 
Turk  acts  from  principle ;  the  Persian  from  expe- 
diency. The  one  never  lies;  he  promises  little, 
even  after  the  most  mature  consideration.  The 
other  never  thinks ;  promises  every  thing,  per- 
forms nothing,  ami  lies  more  ft'om  htibit  than  im* 
morality.  Conscience  never  troubles  the  Pemian, 
he  jumps  to  conclusions;  and  as  for  trust  and 
lidelity,  he  knows  nut  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 
The  Turk  tells  the  tnitli,  even  to  his  own  damage : 
the  Persian  only  vhcn  it  enits  hts  convenience. 
The  Turk  overflows  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
oen;  he  ts  companionate  to  the  brute  creation; 
his  protection  of  the  dogs,  and  even  the  gulls  and 
])orpoifieB  of  the  Boitphorus,  attests  this;  no  one 
i%  allowed  to  destroy  them.  I  cannot  find  this 
amongst  the  Persians,  who  arc  said  to  be  cruel, 
revengeful,  and  recklese. 

Such  cinJtrarielies  arising  out  of  the  wunc  reli- 
giuufl  doclruies  ('since  they  both  equally  respect 
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the  Koran),  form  an  oaomaly  Id  human  character 
difBcuh  to  account  for,  and  which  I  have  nerer 
heard  explained.  They  produce,  however,  strong 
religious  hate  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the 
Turks  are  more  deeply  imbued  with  it  than  the 
Persians,  their  religious  feelings  being  more  strict, 
and  being  more  urgently  inculcated  by  the  mooIahE. 
This  international  hatred  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  wars  between  the  two  countries.  The  reli- 
gious crusade  was  begun  by  Shah  Ismacl,  a  pre- 
tended descendant  of  All,  the  champion  of  the 
Sbiahs,  about  the  year  1600,  against  the  Sultan 
Seiim,  who  was  the  defender  of  the  Sunmtes,  or 
"orthodox,"  as  they  call  themselves.  It  was  under- 
taken with  all  that  frantic  fury  which  so  (Matin- 
guislies  superstitious  warfare.  Selim  declared  it  to 
be  a  war  of  the  true  believers  against  the  iafideb^ 
and  that  there  was  more  merit  in  killing  a  Persiaa 
than  in  destroying  seventy  Christians. 

In  the  first  conflict  of  this  war  Ismael  sulTered  a 
complete  overthrow  of  his  army.  But  the  Pcr- 
Euans  have  a  high  respect  ii>r  the  memory  of  thia 
monarch ;  he  having  been  ultimately  victoriona, 
they  consider  him  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Shiah 
faith,    and   believe    him    lu   have   been   divineljr 
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inspired.     His  reign  forms  a  bright  page  in  their 
history. 

The  Sunnitcs  look  down  with  open  contempt 
on  the  Sbiahs.  The  latter,  whatever  thoj  may 
feel,  arc  more  guarded  in  showing  it.  I  Icamt  at 
Enroume,  on  my  way  through  it  in  lt^9,  that  at 
the  Russian  invasion  of  that  city,  the  Persians 
were  all  doomed  to  be  massacred;  that  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  ktiana,  and  when  any  of 
them  appeared  in  the  streete  they  were  fired  at, 
and  many  of  them  killed. 

To  return  to  the  origin  of  these  religious  feuds. 
Ali  had  distinguished  himself  by  liis  zeal  to  the 
Prophet.  The  Koreish  tribe  had  resolved  to  put 
the  Prophet  tu  death  ;  but  Ali  took  hi»  place,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  his  green  cloak,  whilst  Maho- 
met escaped.  From  this  time  green  became  the 
Mahomcdan  ensign,  and  ie  now  the  royal  banner 
to  all  his  followers. 

Omar  was  elected  to  succeed  Mahomet  to  the 
caliphat.  He  wa»  killed  by  an  assassin,  after 
rclgnuig  ten  years.  Othman  followed,  and  reigned 
twelve  years.  He  died  in  {wacc.  By  this  time 
Ali  had  gained  a  great  j>arty  of  the  Arabians, 
and  was   at  length   elected  to  the  ealiphat,  not. 
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however,  without  being  warmly  opposed,  particu- 
larly by  Ayeaha,  the  youngest  wife  of  Mahomet. 

All  was  Hssassinatcd  during  his  devotions  to  the 
Prophet  at  the  moBt^uo,  and  Hassan,  bis  eli 
son,  succeeded  hJra,  but  only  reigned  for 
months.  The  stormy  time  of  his  govcmmeot 
induced  him  to  resign  it  to  Moswiyali,  who  became 
the  founder  of  the  Ommiades  dynasty.  For  a  long 
time  afterwards  the  family  of  AU  was  execrated  by 
the  Omniau  Caliphs ;  but  tlieir  party  still  insisted 
upon  their  right  to  the  supreme  power.  This 
kept  up  hostilities  even  for  two  hundred  years 
afterwards ;  and  the  last  of  Ah's  descendants,  who 
pretended  to  the  caliphat,  was  bom  as  lale  in  tbe 
Uegira  as  225. 

This  youth,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  was 
abstracted  iVom  his  &mily  in  a  most  myatertoUB 
manner.  This  was  never  accounted  for.  TIm 
Shiahs  say  be  was  removed  by  God,  on  account 
of  tbe  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  he  is  to  appearl 
^aln,  as  chief  of  the  true  faith,  in  the  last  d«j]h| 
As  they  have,  therefore,  on  earlli  no  visible  Imut^i 
the  King  of  Persia  reigns  as  his  deputy,  llie 
Pvnian%  are  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the 
fftiim  of  All's  son,  that  an  impostor,  who  prO' 
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claimed  himself  as  tbe  lost  Imam,  at  Tcfiis,  not 
very  long  ago,  made  a  great  etir  amongst  the 
Persians,  and  occaaiooed  some  uneasiaeRS  to  the 
government. 

The  Sbiahs  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Sunnites; 
they  comjirise  chiefly  the  Mueselmans  of  India, 
and  the  Uzbek  tribes  of  Tartary,  in  addition  to  the 
Persians.  The  Suimites  comprise  all  the  Turkish 
ri^ons,  the  Arabs  both  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the 
A^hans,  &c.  They  style  themselves  the  "fol- 
lowers of  tradition,"  as  well  as  "  the  orthodox ;" 
and  the  Shiahs  they  call  "schismatics."  Shiah 
im|ilies  a  sectary  of  an  opprobious  character;  but 
the  Persians  call  themselves  "  the  friends  of  Aii, 
the  company  of  the  just." 

The  Sunnitca  contend  that  the  office  of  the 
caliphat  is  now  vested  in  the  Sultan  of  TXirkey, 
who  derives  his  right  from  Motavakhel  Billah  the 
Second,  the  last  of  the  Ahbasides  who  retained 
the  title  of  Caliph; — lienec  that  veneration  and 
religious  respccl  with  which  the  Turk?  behold 
their  sovereign.  But  the  Persians  cuntond  that 
Ali  and  his  descendants  were  the  only  lawful  suc- 
cessors of  the  Prophet.  These  they  call  the 
twelve  Iinanw;   and  their  creed,  the  "Rolemeh 
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Islam,"  is  the  profession  of  the  MBhomecIan  fiud 
Thus — "There  is  no  God  but  God;  MabomctI 
the  apostle  of  God,  and  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  Godn 
acknowledging  the  latter  to  be  the  most  cxcellei 
of  meD  after  Mahumet,  next  to  whom  Hicy  jAac 
his  successors,  Hassan  and  Hossceo.     This  feelii 
is  kept  up  by  the  feast  of  ihe  Mohareiu,  or  a 
versary  of  the  martyrdom  of  these  two  Im 
which  is  most  religiously  ob§erved  by  the  Pen 
The  feeling  of  the  Shiahs  regarding  Ali  amotutd 
with  some  of  them,  to  idolatry.     They  invoke  1 
name  more  than  that  of  Mahomet ;    they  evi 
look  on  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
I  have  already  testified  to  the  Persian  i 
for  their  Scriptures,  the  Koran,  which  is  i 
word,  signifying  "  reading,"  or  "  to  read." 
Persians  say  of  it,  that  "  it  was  composed  by  ( 
and  sent  down  from  heaven  by  the  Lord  of  a 
creatures.     It  is  a  book  of  infinite  value ;  a  r 
lation  (com  a  wise  God.     It  is  a  copy  from  tbe 
original  written   in   the   preserved   book   in    the 
volume  of  divine  decrees  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
The  Koran  teaches  that  all  men  came  into  tile 
world  with   a  disposition  to  Islamism,  and  ihejr 
only  tiill  from  it  when  becoming  Jen's,  Christiuia, 
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or  Pagans,  by  being  badly  taughL  In  the  end  of 
the  world  all  shall  be  converted  to  their  faith." 

It  is  enjoined  thai  none  shaU  touch  the  Koran 
except  they  be  clean,  nor  is  !t  to  be  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  an  unbeliever;  and  ihe  good 
Moslem  will  wear  it  about  his  person — on  eilher 
arm  a  part,  and  the  remainder  contained  in  small 
cases. 

The  Persians  have  a  code  of  religious  laws  called 
the  Jumah  Abassi  (already  alluded  to),  indepen- 
dent of  iho  Koran,  inculcating  minute  olrecrvances, 
particularly  in  their  intercourse  with  the  kaffirs, 
or  infidels,  to  whose  "  uncleanness"  they  feel  an 
abhorrence.  This  code  names  also  animals  and 
things  which  ore  deemed  unclean,  of  which  the 
swine  is  the  leading  one.  The  hare  is,  by  some, 
deemed  unclean.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  for- 
bidden ;  hence  nil  true  Mahomedans  are  most  rigid 
Rechabites.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  in  Persia  as  well  as  in  Turkey.  The 
use  of  wine  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  having  once 
poBScd  the  rubicon,  they  drink  to  excess,  aaying 
there  ia  as  much  sin  in  taking  a  glass  as  in  taking 
a  gJlon. 

Dead  bodies  of  all  kinds  the  Persians  arc  for> 
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bidden  to  touch.*  These  laws  are  said  to  be  so 
minute,  that  scarcely  any  one  can  undcretand 
them.  But  their  grand  rule  of  practice,  as  well  s 
of  faith,  is  the  Koran.  "  Al  Islam"  meana  de-  J 
votedness  to  Godj  "Iman"  means  faith. 

There  is  something  very  imposing  in  the  mode  ' 
of  Mahumedan  worship,  so  &r  as  I  have  witnessed 
it,  both  public  and  private.  The  former  I  < 
saw  in  a  mosque  in  Turkey,  which,  at  considerable 
ri^  I  ventured  to  visit  diu-ing  the  service.  Tbe 
Utter  came  before  mc  on  trequent  occasions,  and 
I  observed,  that  whether  on  the  jouniey  or  in  the 
house,  the  good  Moslem  never  fails  in  prayer  to 
his  God — bowing  to  the  earth  in  religious  homage, 
kissing  the  groimd,  and  other  demonsirationa  of 
deep  humility,  during  all  which  they  turn  towards 
Mecca.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  be  imbued  with 
deep  religious  feeling;  prayer  and  praise  seeming; 
form  the  animus  of  their  existence ;  and,  upon  tbe 
whole,  I  deem  the  Mahomcdans,  externally,  more  ■ 
religious  than  any  class  of  Christians  I  have  mecl 
with.     Of  alms-giving,  too,  they  are  most  tibenU. 

*  HBgarnya,  "  Asknowlbt  prie>t>n>nceTningtbelaw,ii 
if  one  that  is  tinclran  bj  ■  dend  body,  Icmch  any  of  them,  tbiU  It 
be  ancleau?"  and   (he  prieti  aniwcntd  and  "ltd,  **It  ttaU  W 
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In  the  uB^ea  of  the  Shiahs,  I  trace  many  assi- 
milations to  biblical  customa,  which  make  up  much 
of  the  religion  of  Islamism.  I  discover,  also,  many 
of  their  doctrines  to  be  founded  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  purged  from  the  idolatry  which,  in  the 
(lays  of  the  prophets,  so  corrupted  public  worship ; 
for  the  iojunctions  of  the  Korun  are  very  strong 
against  image- worship. 

Astrologers  have  great  influence  orer  the  Shiabs 
in  their  religious  faith ;  nothing  is  done  In  Persia 
by  abah  or  subject,  of  any  importance,  without 
fiist  consulting  these 

"  Augun  uid  taolhttyttt,  utiulogrn, 
Divllict*  tnd  intelpreten  of  dmnii." 

All  great  men  have  their  own  astrologers,  whom 
they  always  consult  on  great  events,  Ou  calcu- 
lating nativities  and  foretelling  events,  these  astro- 
logers consult  the  planets.  The  lucky  or  imlucly 
moment  must  l»e  pronounced  by  them,  to  com- 
mence a  jotimcy,  or  even  to  pnt  on  a  new  dre«8; 
and  they  generally  fmd  one  to  accommodate  their 
clients,  more  particularly  the  Shah ;  for  what  are 
the  stars,  ihoy  say,  to  compare  with  "  the  cottain 
of  the  sun  and  moon  ?" 

Sir  John  Malcolm  relates  many  amunng  once- 
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dotes  of  astro1<^  in  Persia,  in  Bome  of  whicb, 
the  coDEtellatioDs  were  rather  unpropitious  than 
otherwise.  "  Some  years  Ago,"  sajs  he,  "  when  a 
Persian  ambassador  was  about  to  proceed  to  India, 
he  was  informed  by  his  astrologer  of  a  most  for- 
tunate conjunction  of  the  stars,  which,  if  missed, 
might  not  occur  again  for  some  months.  Ue 
instantly  detcrmiued,  though  he  could  not  embark, 
as  the  ship  was  not  ready  which  was  to  ciury  him, 
to  remove  from  his  house  in  the  town  of  Aburshir, 
to  his  tents,  which  were  pitched  in  a  village  five 
miles  from  him.  It  was,  however,  discovered  by 
the  astrologer,  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  the 
door  of  his  own  dwelling,  nor  at  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  as  an  invisible  but  baneful  constellation  was 
directly  opjmsite,  and  shed  its  influence  in  that 
dtrecdon.  To  remedy  this,  a  large  aperture  wna 
made  in  the  house ;  hut  tliat  only  opened  into 
the  neighbour's,  and  four  or  five  walls  more  were 
L  to  be  cut  through  before  the  ambassador  and  bis 

H  friends,  which  included  the  principal  men,  could 

H  reach  the  atrecL.     They  then  went  to  the  beach, 

H  where  it  was  intended  to  take  a  boat  and  proceed 

^1  four  miles  by  sea,  in  order  that  their  hacks  might 

■  be  turned  on  the  dreaded  conritcllation.     But 
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sea  was  rough,  and  the  party  he  selected  was 
encounlering  a  real  danger  in  order  to  avoid  an 
imaginary  one.  In  this  dilemma,  the  governor 
was  solicited  to  allow  a  part  of  the  wall  to  be 
thrown  down,  that  a  missioii  on  which  so  niuch 
depended,  might  not  be  c^tposed  to  misfonunc. 
The  request,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  was 
complied  with,  and  the  cavalcade  marched  over 
the  breach  to  their  tents.  The  astrolt^er  rode 
near  the  ambassador,  that  he  might  continually 
remind  him  of  the  great  importance  of  keep- 
ing his  head  in  one  position ;  and,  by  bis  aid, 
he  reached  his  tent,  without  any  occurrence  thai 
could  tend  to  distiu-b  the  good  fortune  that 
was  Bugtired  to  result  from  his  having  departed 
from  home  at  iJic  propitious  momeoL  Tlic  ambas- 
sador's conduct  in  this  instance,  whilst  it  satisfied 
his  own  mind,  met,  no  doubt,  with  the  highest 
approbation  of  the  court,  and  it  gave  confidence 
to  his  attendante ;  for  the  natives  of  Persia,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  faith  in  this  delusive 
science." 

Sir  John  relates,  that  in  his  own  case,  before 
entering  the  gates  of  Tehran,  it  was  suggested  by 
his  "  metunaudar,"  that  it  would  \>c  proper  to  con- 
sult the  astrologer   for  ihc   lucky  moment.     He 
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would  be  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven 
beyond  the  Caucasus;  and  that  the  King  would 
reign  seven  years  longer.  This  latter  prediction 
was  confirmed  by  his  Majesty's  special  dream  on 
the  occasion. 

I  will  close  my  slight  sketch  of  the  religion  of 
the  Persians,  by  reverting  for  a  moment  to  what  it 
originally  was,  and  showing  that  they  are  at  present 
in  noon-day  light,  as  compared  with  their  primitive 
darkness.     The  sun  was  an  object  of  worship  with 
the  ancient  Persians;  nor  was  it  peculiar  to  this 
people,  since  it  was  the  Baal  of  the  Phcenicians, 
and  the  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites.     They  were 
also  Ghebres,  or  fire-worshippers.    At  Sari,  in  the 
province  of  Mazandaran,  are  still  some  remains  of 
the  Ghebre  temples,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  bearing  ever}'  indica- 
tion of  once  massive  buildings ;  and  in  the  city  of 
Yezd,  there  still  exist  some  thousands  of  these 
idolaters.     They  were  described  to  me  as  a  quiet, 
industrious  race,  under  the  immediate  government 
of  their  priests.     The  women  do  not  clothe  them- 
selves with  the  **  chadre,"  or  veil,  having  none  of 
that  shame&oedness  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.    The  men  are  a  mean  and  poor  looking 
race,  such  at  least  as  I  have  seen. 
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The  "  everlasting  fire,"  as  they  call  it,  still  bums 
at  Baku.  It  was  visited  by  Dr.  Schultz,  the  Ger- 
man savant;  and  he  described  it  to  me  as  being 
"  a  pale  blue  flame,  whJcli,  when  excited  by  the 
winds,  blows  &s  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  for 
two  miles  around  the  earth  is  sufBcieatly  hot  (o 
ignite  coals.  The  flame  emits  a  sulphureous  smell, 
which,  however,  is  not  offensive."  This  is  held  in 
as  great  veneration  by  the  Ghebres  of  the  present 
day  as  it  was  by  their  ancestors.  They  bold  (hat 
flame  is  a  pure  element,  symbolical  of  God,  i 
in  paying  worship  to  the  symbol,  homage  is  oSered  I 
to  the  Deity. 

It  was  Mahomet  who  rescued  these  idolaters 
from  their  darkness,  and  with  fire  and  sword  ptTH- 
clumed  that  there  was  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
was  his  Prophet.  The  extraordinary  success  of 
Mahomet  in  establishing  this  fiiith  over  one-third 
of  the  inliabitants  of  the  globe,  In  many  portions 
of  which  he  was  permitted  to  trample  on  the 
Cross  and  to  set  up  the  crescent,  is  an  historic 
fact  beyond  human  reasoning  and  comjirebension.  ' 
But  the  immediate  good  resulting  from  it,  was 
tlic  entire  cxtiqiation  of  idol-worship  amongst  the 
Arabs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PERSIAN  FESTIVALS. 


TuE  Pcreian  fete  of  the  "Taldeb"  commomomtes 
the  man^'nlom  of  the  IniBtis  Hussan  and  Hussein. 
Tbej  were  the  sons  of  Ali,  aud,  according  to  the 
Shiabs'  creed,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  after 
their  &ther.  They  are  considered  as  mart^TS,  and 
this  festival  is  kc)>t  up  to  remind  the  Persians  of 
these  memorable  events,  and  to  excite  their  hatred 
against  the  Sunniies,  or  Turkish  Mahomcdans. 

The  great  Nadir  Shnh  iilteinpted  to  extinguish 
these  fetes.  As  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  ac- 
cepting the  crown,  he  ordered  the  discontinuance 
of  the  tumultuous  mcelings  at  the  commemoration 
of  Hussein's  death.  lie  did  not,  however,  succeed 
in  abolishing  this  festivaL 
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I  witnessed  this  fete  in  part,  and  will  relate  vthai  1 
I  saw,  and  add  to  it  the  narrative  of  a  most  respec- 
table witness.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  ten  diiys 
of  the  month  Moharrem,  being  the  first  month  of 
the  Mahomedan  year,*  at  which  period,  they  say, 
the  Koran  in  detached  portions  was  sent  down 
from  heaven. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  religions  respect  of 
the  Persians  for  their  scriptures,  and  their  sel&J 
denying  observance  of  the  Ramazan ;  their  fiirtfaen 
zeal  I  witnessed  on  this  extraordinary  commemo- 
ration,   in   the   fonn    of  penances,   self-inflicting 
degradations,  and   soul-felt   grief — for  so  it  ajw 
peared  to  me.    During  these  <lays  of  mourning  the 
moBt^ucs  are  hung  with  black,  and  the  "  tnaidans," 
or  large  squares,  wherein  the  performance  is  to 
take  place,  are  covered  over  with  awnings.      Here 
and  there  pulpits  are  placed,  from  whence  i 
moolahs   address   the   audience.     The  cflecl*  i 
these  addresses  arc  very  powerJid;  the  soUiin 
and  groanings  which  take  place  ore  of  the  moa 
boisterous  kind. 

A  master  of  the  ceremonies  directed  ihc  drom 
jiertotup  of  the  perfurmanco,  the  leading  features  a 
which  npi^eurcd  to  he  the  sudden  !os&  of  a  c 
•  CuIIliI  by  ihem  "  Ajuin  Alinuloodimt." 
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out  of  a  cradle,  which  the  aogel  was  supposed  to 
have  carried  up  into  heaven.  This  specimeu  of 
the  winged  seraphim  by  no  means  tended  to  exalt 
my  notions  of  thai  order  of  beings.  It  was  an 
uncouth  looking  female,  or  male  disguised,  appear- 
ing ccrtaiaiy  to  be  any  thing  but  etherial. 

The  women  were  particularly  noisy  in  their 
grief;  and  I  thought  that,  in  many  instances,  it  was 
not  feigned.  When,  however,  tlie  angel  brought 
down  the  infant  again,  the  rejoicings  were  equally 
boisteroufi.  The  whole  was  a  singing  pantomime, 
if  I  may  so  say — and  such  singing  I  The  cere- 
monies having  lasted  some  hours,  they  were  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day.  Men  ran  through 
the  city  gashing  themsclveB  with  knives,  and 
howling  and  shouting  out,  "Hassan!  Hussein  1" 
the  moolahs  iu  their  pulpits  doled  out  their  lantca- 
tations,  which  were  responded  to  by  the  ]>eopIe 
with  groans  and  tears;  the  men  smote  their  breasts, 
at  the  same  time  laying  them  bare.  These  arc 
the  loading  features  of  the  mourning  for  the  lime. 
At  otiier  plnces  they  are  excited  by  dniuis  and 
trumitets.  Every  one  assumes  a  dark  garb,  and 
their  black  cnpe  and  beards  always  constitute  a 
sort  of  half  mourning. 

OS 
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At  Tcliran,  in  the  great  court  of  tlic  King's 
palace,  the  representations  of  the  last  few  days 
take  place,  where  the  "  shah  zadehs,"  or  pitnces, 
sometimes  attend  barefooted,  and  superiolcnd  the 
ceremonies,  dealing  about  their  sticks  to  keep  order 
ainoDgst  the  multitude.  The  family  of  Hus^in  is 
represented  by  men  in  women's  dresses;  and  as 
the  jierformanccs  proceed  to  the  dismal  fate  of  the 
Iman  on  the  plains  of  Kerbcleh,  they  utter  dread- 
ful shrieks  and  groans,  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
lamentations. 

As  I  did  not  behold  the  whole  of  this  festival, 
I  will  briefly  relate  an  account  fumbbcd  mc  by  m 
eye-witness: — "The  first  ]tart  of  the  tragedy  is 
the  arrival  of  about  fifty  horsemeo.  The  nmiy  of 
the  Iman  then  appears  in  the  square  opposed  to  the 
Caliph  Yezid.  The  battle  commences.  This  is 
^  the  momeot  of  intense  interest  to  the  lookers-on. 

H  Uusscin   soon   falls  from    bis  horse,   and  being 

H  covered  with  wounds,  Yezid  orders  his  head  to  be 

H  cut  off.     When  the  death  blow  is  given  by  the 

H  executioner,  the  lamentations  of  the  people  in- 

H  crease;   they  fidl   upon   the  enemy  almost  wilh 

H  personal  violence,  so  much  so,  lluU  it  b  di 

^^^^^     |o  procure  people  to  perform  lhi»  part  of  the 


1 
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gedy.     They  ihcn  attempt  to  represent  ihc  dead 
bodies  of  the  martyre." 

"  On  the  following  day  the  tragedy  continues. 
Yezid  successively  destroys  the  two  children  of 
Hussein,  who  had  fallen  into  his  power.  Then 
comes  a  general  procession  of  men  carrying  rich 
flags  and  banners  of  cachmcre  shawls,  exhibiting 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  black  dresses.  Some  led  horses,  mag- 
nificently caparisoned,  follow,  their  trappings  rich 
with  jewels  and  gold ;  then  litters  bearing  figureti 
of  dead  bodies,  covered  with  blood  and  pierced 
with  da^cnt,  followed  by  naked  bleeding  men 
having  scimetars  and  arrows  ajipnicntly  stuck  into 
them,  asjhoiigh  they  had  been  jnciced  tn  l^attle. 
Succeeding  these  was  a  train  of  camels,  mountetl 
by  men  nil  in  black,  with  female  monraen  throwing 
ashes  over  themselves  and  chopped  straw. 

"These  hideous  scenes  are  now  varied  by  a  pom- 
{Miiis  and  imposing  spectacle;  some  hundreds  of 


*  ll  liu  been  lUInl,  thmt  the  execulionci.  In  hi*  enrcmt  urti 
to  pl»w  the  King,  did  on  one  occasion  wluallf  cul  off  ibc  Imd 
of  tbcr  nun  who  jierfonned  Uuitcin.  Ill*  Majcaty,  far  fmai  bring 
nhocked  at  the  loai  of  ■  faitliful  lubj^ct,  ordered  rlic  nreiirlurwt 
to  pa;  a  fine  of  *  bundtrtd  lomaunii !  — •»  gwid  an  tijiiHirt unity  ul 
lirtngiiig  iminrj  to  tbe  rojral  Iteatury  waa  not  to  be  furgotlen 
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men  being  employed  in  carrying  on  their  shonldeis 
two  large  mosques  of  wood,  richly  gilt  and  inlaid 
wilh  mirrors,  surmounted  by  minarets,  in  the  galle- 
ries of  which  children  arc  placed  chaunling  hymns, 
the  effect  of  which  agreeably  contrasts  with  the 
moinTifiil  lamentations.  Some  moolahs,  magni- 
ficently dressed,  are  seen  in  the  interior,  at  prayers 
by  the  tomb  of  the  Imans.  This  has  a  strtur^ 
effect ;  and  produces  a  most  rcli^ous  respect 
amongst  the  people.  Then  comes  a  model  of  the 
Kaaba,  or  Abraham's  house  at  Mecca,  which  is 
richly  ornamented  with  gaudy  trappings.  Hufr- 
sein'a  war-horec  follows,  seemingly  pierced  with 
arrows,  led  by  a  slave,  naked  and  armed  with  a 
battle-axe.  After  these  appear  angels  ^nd  genii, 
being  children  having  painted  wings  of  jmsleboard, 
in  which  they  make  a  fine  exhibition  of  ctherials. 
Some  hundreds  of  people  close  the  procession,  all  in 
tatters,  striking  their  breasts,  crying  out '  Ah  wahi 
wahi,'  and  with  every  demonstration  of  '  afflicting 
their  souls'  by  this  mock  tragedy. 

*' During  the  whole  of  this  season  of  the  Molw- 
recm,  it  is  deemed  a  time  of  mourning ;  the  btw- 
ness  and  ceremonies  of  the  court  are  si>s]>ended ; 
and  his  Majesty  appears  in  black.  On  the  last  day. 
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which  is  called  *  Rooz  CatI,'  the  grand  jierfonnnDce 
takes  place.  The  King  supcrinteDda  it  &oni  an 
elevated  room  in  the  maidatit  and  in  some  measure 
takes  part  in  the  performance ;  he  gives  '  a  tear  to 
guarantee  the  expression  of  his  sorrow;'  his  siib- 
jecls  around  him  are  ohiiged  to  do  the  same.  The 
performers  on  approaching  near  the  window  smite 
their  breastii,  crying  out  '  Hassan  Hussein !  Hus- 
sein Hassan!'  knocking  each  other  violently  with 
clubs.  The  procession  is  dosed  hy  the  moolahs, 
bearing  torches  of  yellow  wax ;  the  chief  or '  Sheik 
111  Islam'  slops  a  moment  under  the  King's  win- 
dow, and  implores  a  blessing  on  ihc  '  Zil  Allah)' 
or  '  Shadow  of  God.'  The  crowd  then  disperse, 
and  the  court  is  broken  up,  heartily  tired  at  these 
mummeries,  which  must  be  observed  in  deference 
to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Shiahs." 

The  Persians  have  an  annual  festival,  which 
look  place  on  the  8lh  of  January,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  when  almost  the  whole  ]»opu- 
lalion  of  Tubrcez  poured  out  towards  the  tombs. 
The  burying -grounds  arc  very  extensive  around 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  arc  unenclosed.  The 
crowd  jiressed  fotwnnl  from  all  directions,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  out  at  thv  gules.    At  the  i 
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of  these,  and  in  the  leading  ways,  were  squatting 
down  Koran  readers,  some  of  them  dervishes,  some 
moolahs,  gratuitoufilj  giving  extracts  to  the  passing 
Moslems.  I  cuuld  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at 
the  various  groups  so  grotesquely  planted  over  the 
graves,  weeping  and  wailing,  some  of  them  in  the 
greatest  apparent  affliction.  One  of  these  groupa  I 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted 
of  four  women  hooded  in  their  "  chadres,"  or  veils, 
exhibiting  a  boisterous  grief  that  appeared  to  be 
unappeasable.  The  grave-grounds  were  thts  day 
covered  with  the  people  of  the  cily,  all  equally 
engrossed  with  sorrow,  some  of  them  steeped  in 
tears;  children  and  old  men,  females  uf  all  ages; 
Koran  readers  imparting,  as  it  were,  cunsolatioci 
to  the  bodies  below,  and  giving  them  hopes  of  a 
joj-ful  resurrection  in  good  time.  It  was  a  novel 
ught ;  and  there  was  something  deeply  affecting  ' 
in  the  sobbings  and  weepings  which  in  all  direc-  I 
dons  met  the  ear.  ' 

These  noiay  tributes  of  woe  in  the  morning  arc 
succeeded  by  fcastings  and  rejoicings  in  the  even- 
ing; the  bazaars  are  gaily  dressed  up,  and  their  j 
contents  put  into  rcquisitiou. 

The  Mahomedans  think  much  of  tlie  qnaatity 
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of  prnjere  vhich  ifaey  may  utter;  thus  when  re- 
peating the  "  fatheh,"  which  ib  the  most  perfect 
form  amongst  them,  they  count  their  repetitions 
with  the  "  tosbee,"  or  rosary  of  beads,  that  of  the 
King  being  of  pearls.  Kcrlieleh,  the  mausoleum 
of  the  martyr  alhidcd  lo,  is  deemed  so  holy  a  place, 
and  so  sacred  an  object  of  pilgrimage  amongst  the 
Shiohs,  that  they  bring  a  piece  of  clay  from  it. 
which  they  place  before  them  during  prayers, 
pressing  tlieir  foreheads  upon  it  during  their  pros- 
I  rations. 

The  litst  of  the  Ramazan,  already  alluded  to,  is 
succeeded  by  a  "  bairam,"  or  holiday,  which  lasts 
only  one  day ;  but  the  "  Courban  Bairam,"  or  "  fes- 
tival of  sacrifices,"  is  seventy-two  days  aflerwanis, 
and  is  celebrated  with  much  solemnity.  It  is  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Mecca.  This  pilgrimage  is  an  utdisperisuble 
obligation  on  all  goo<l  Moslems;  they  take  from 
it  the  title  of  Hadji.  If  any  thing  excites  the 
liberality  of  the  Persians,  it  is  to  undertake  this 
journey  of  piety,  in  which  they  are  profuse  in  their 
rxficnditure,  and  prodigal  of  their  time ;  sotnc  of 
ihem  will  oven  tnko  two  yean  to  accomplish  it. 
I  once  saw  a  party  of  these  pilgriou  set  out,  with 
q3 
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all  the  "pomp  and  circumstaace"  of  floating  ban- 
n^^  and  splendid  cavalcades,  headed  by  ibe 
moolahs,  triumplimg  as  it  were  with  their  loi^ 
train  of  devotees  to  the  Prophet.  The  Koran 
dwells  a  good  deal,  iu  the  sixth  chapter,  called 
"  the  Cattle,"  on  the  history  and  faith  of  Abraham, 
as  the  ancestor  of  Ismael,  and  of  their  appointing 
the  holy  house  of  Mecca  to  be  a  resort  for  man- 
kind. "  Verily,  the  first  house  appointed  unto  men 
to  worship  in  was  that  which  was  in  Mecca,  the 
place  where  Abraham  stood;  and  whoever  eutcretb 
therein  shall  be  safe ;  and  it  is  a  duty  towards  God, 
incumbent  on  those  wtio  arc  able  to  visit  this 
bouse." 

I  saw  nothing  in  Persia,  when  commemorating 
thi»  festival  of  the  "  Courban  Bairara,"  to  compare 
with  tile  pomp  and  parade  of  its  celebratiou  ai 
Constantinople,  where  I  have  frequently  witnessed 
it.  A  camel,  richly  caparisoned,  is  immolated  bjr 
the  prince  or  governor  of  the  town,  wherever  it 
may  be.  A  portion  is  reserved  for  the  King  and 
his  family.  At  Tehran,  it  was  fbnnerly  the  custoia 
for  Majesty  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the  victim. 
The  inhabitants  sacrifice  lambs  on  the  occaaioo,] 
the  greater  part  being  given  away  to  the  poor. 
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New  dreseea  are  generally  spurted,  and  the  people 
are  prodigal  with  their  "  bughulgeerec,"  or  em- 
bracing each  other.  They  all  take  their  "  kej-f,'' 
or  cnjovmcQt.  The  salaam  takes  place  at  the 
{lalacc,  and  the  rejoicings  are  second  only  to  those 
of  the  "  Ede  y  nu  Rooz," 

The  *'  Ede  y  Kourban"  takes  place  in  Septem- 
ber, to  commemorate  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  bis 
son  laaac.  Immense  quantities  of  cattle  are  slain 
on  this  occasion,  and  some  of  them  roasted  on  (he 
spot,  pieces  of  which  are  presented  to  the  people, 
and  eaten  with  avidity.  The  great  men  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  slay  a  camel,  and  cat  of  its  QcsU 
at  the  place  where  it  is  roasted.  This  festival  i^ 
thought  but  little  of  in  comparison  to  the  preceding. 

In  the  south  of  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  June,  they  have  h  sort  of  festival  in 
execration,  as  it  were,  of  the  CaUpb  Omar,  by  cele- 
brating his  death.  They  fix  on  a  large  platform 
an  image,  as  deformed  us  possible,  and  begin  to 
revile  it,  as  having  supplanted  Ali,  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor to  Mahomet ;  and  they  attack  it  witli  stones 
and  Htick*  until  it  is  completely  destroyed.  This 
image  Lt  Oiled  with  sweetmeats,  which  arc  scattered 
to  the  mob  who  attend  the  cercmuny. 
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This  village,  Id  the  wild  and  uncivilized  district  1 


I  eminence,  com- 


of  Karadagh,  is  situated  on 
■Handing  the  view  of  a  smiling  plain  below.  Hi^ 
pinesa  and  abundance  seemed  to  rcign  here  in 
solitary  tranquillity.  Tbis  solitariness  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  unpeopled  soil  of  Persia,  The  climate 
of  Karodagh  resembles  more  tliat  of  England  tliaa 
any  I  had  known  in  Persia ;  changeful,  with  gusta  of 
wind,  and  gleams  of  intermitting  sunaliine.  The 
soil  being  watery  Is  consequently  fruitfiil;  and 
many  a  pretty  nook  did  I  sec,  called  "  Gul  Chy," 
or  place  of  flowers,  the  surface  of  which  was  « 
blooming  garden,   untrimmed,  uncultivated- 
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tulip  and  the  roae  profusely  scattered  on  a  velvet 
tur£  Here  and  there  occurred  a  str^gUng  village 
of  most  wretched  aspect,  the  miserable  inhabitants 
of  which  Eccmcd  to  struggle,  as  it  were,  for 
existence ;  thcj  appeared  to  be  quite  insensible 
to  the  beauties  which  surrounded  them. 

Some  of  these  villages  and  natives  were  handed 
over  to  my  firicnd  the  Khan,  by  Abbas  Meenta ; 
the  natives  were  the  most  abject  of  tlieir  race. 
In  this  "  bailook,"  or  district  of  villages,  I  enjoyed 
the  balmy  breath  of  May,  always  on  tiorsebuck, 
which  gives  an  elasticity  to  thp  frame,  an<l  a  buoy* 
ancy  to  the  feelings,  that  must  be  felt  to  be  under- 
stood. Then  the  ravenous  appetite,  wliich  grows 
with  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  hearty  sleep  on 
the  hard  ground  !  All  these  are  natuml  delights, 
which  I  much  prefer  to  the  fictitious  otijoymenis 
of  more  cultivated  life. 

I  contracted  quite  a  regard  for  these  wild  ab(>- 
ngines.  Where  they  are  untainted  by  much  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellows  there  ia  an  original 
simplicity  about  them,  but  little  removed  from  thai 
of  their  camcU  and  aases.  They  do  nothing  beyond 
what  necowity  dictates  ;  they  bask  in  the  sun, 
sleep  and  smoke— amoke  and  slerp—thui  wliiltng 
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away  existence,  negatively  happy  in  their  mud 
re^ons,  which  are  of  the  most  wretched  fabric, 
built  only  for  the  day,  and  leaving  posterity  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  "  Beuigs  of  yesterday  and  no 
to-morrow."  Their  large  walled  gardens,  however, 
bespeak  something  like  opulence,  and  the  narrow 
entrances  show  the  owner's  mistrust  of  the  govern- 
ment which  protects  him.  A  huge  stone,  about 
three  feet  high,  is  hung  at  one  corner  of  the  J 
walls,  which  it  is  difficult  to  move  on  its  beavy^i 
hinges  to  obtain  ingress.  This  is  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, and  give  the  occupant  time  lu  prepare  against 
attack.  Every  thing  evinces  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  mistrust. 

I  wandered  about  to  reconnoitre  any  interest- 
ing objects  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  mill  is 
generally  the  most  attractive  among  thom,  and 
the  only  sign  of  industry  and  ingenuity.  1^ 
stream  is  diverted  to  an  uverehut  wheel :  (he 
impetuous  torrent  directing  its  force.  The  mise- 
rable huts  containing  all  these  contrivances  to 
convert  grain  into  flour  are  mud  witlun  and  mod 
without,  with  the  usual  flat  roof,  and  the  tnachincfy  J 
as  sim])te  as  possible. 

The  Ketkodeh  of  this  village  was  not  at  hooir>  j 
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eo  we  occupied  the  bauleh  khaoeh  overlooking  the 
arid  scene  bek>w,  with  Becmiogly  much  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  his  servants.  But  uiatlers  were 
much  changed  about  a  month  afterwards,  on  our 
return  from  Bahool.  Hadji  Coseim  not  being 
there,  the  sorvaots  refused  to  accommodate  us  as 
before. 

To  facilitate  travel  through  this  wild  district, 
the  Khan  had  been  furnished  by  the  Ameer  y 
Nizam  with  a  "  mcbm&ndar,"  or  conductor,  who 
bcara  the  "  satUr,"  or  order  fur  supplies  of  bread 
and  barley  for  ihe  whole  [>arty.  This  is  the  royal 
custom  in  Persia,  as  already  alluded  lo,  to  ftimiah 
travellers  with  gratuitous  supplies  on  the  road,  the 
value  of  which  should  be  deducted  firom  those 
revenues  of  the  village  which  belong  to  govern- 
ment ;  but  tliey  never  arc :  the  eadir  is  therefore 
considered  lo  be  the  mo«t  arbitrary  imposition  of 
the  Persian  taxes. 

The  Khan  coming  inin  the  village,  preceded  by 
the  mchmuidar,  and  followed  by  hie  numerous 
inun,  we  thought  to  have  found  the  niitivcs,  as 
before,  crouching  before  him,  with  "  my  eyes  are 
enlightened  at  seeing  you,  and  all  I  have  is  yours ;" 
but  no  such  thing,  the  mchmandar's  order  to  pre- 
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pare  the  bauleh  kaneh,  and  to  send  in  provisiona, 
was  stoutly  resisted,  with  the  many  opprobrious 
terms  in  which  their  language  is  so  rich,  and  of 
which  their  tongues  arc  so  prodigaL  I  bad  just 
alighted  from  my  burse,  and  on  uiy  rotum  bchel<l 
the  village  presenting  an  arena  of  bloody  strife,  for 
a  battle  royal  was  raging  between  the  villagers  and 
the  Khan's  servants.  Knives  were  drawn,  blud- 
geons flying  about  (all  the  people  are  armed  with 
knives  in  Persia,  and  a  flash  of  anger  produces  an 
immediate  show  uf  steel) ;  one  man  was  prostrate) 
and  another  bleeding. 

"  Mount  your  horse  on  the  instant  I"  said  tfae 
Khan.  "What  is  the  matter?"  said  L  "Askno 
questions !"  and  he  galloped  ofl',  I  after  him.  Every 
thing  looked  hostile,  and  apparently  comprominng 
our  personal  safety.  The  mehmandar  was  left  Ebr 
dead,  whilst  the  servants  and  baggage  were  all 
behind,  we  knew  not  where.  We  galloped  on  for 
gome  time,  the  Khan  seeming  more  alarmed  than 
I  had  ever  before  seen  him — not  a  word  could  I  | 
get  from  him,  but  "  go  on." 

Our  companion  on  this  occasion  "  screwed 
his  course  to  the  sticking-place,"  and,  goading 
hii   horse   with    the   shovel    stirrups,    he   looked  1 
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"  unutterable  things"  at  me.  He  was  a  great 
bulky  figure,  a  second  FaUtaff,  his  ejea  starting 
out  from  under  his  Persian  cap.  I  nearly  tumbled 
ofT  with  laughing  at  his  occasional  glance  at  me, 
as  if  to  enquire  what  was  to  become  of  us. 

Our  jaded  beasts,  having  had  a  long  day's  niarch, 
now  began  to  flag,  and  looking  back,  we  discovered 
horsemen  gaining  rapidly  upon  us.  "Forward!" 
was  again  the  order  of  the  day ;  our  panting  steeds 
recked  imder  whip  and  sjnir ;  ihc  pursuers  how- 
ever gained  upon  us,  so  that  there  was  no  allema- 
tive  but  to  stop  and  face  them.  Accordingly,  the 
Khan  ordered  us  into  line,  and  to  be  ready  primed 
for  the  encounter;  our  companion  got  into  the 
rear,  looking  as  fierce  as  his  trepidation  would 
jwrmit. 

"  Salome  aUkome,"  said  the  furcmoel  horseman 
when  they  reached  us.  This  friendly  greeting  at 
once  dissipated  all  fears,  and  wc  immediately  came 
tu  parley.  It  agipeared  thai  Uadji  Cossini  had 
returned  to  llic  village  just  as  we  were  retreating 
from  i(  i  and  having  ascertained  the  catue  of  the 
fray,  and  seeing  the  niehmandar  lying  bleeding 
on  the  ground,  be  hecaiiie  nliirmed  at  iliis  outrage 
on  B  got'Cnuncol  officer,  so  he  tnttantly  di«patchMl 
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hiB  men  to  eotreat  the  Khan's  return,  saying  that 
from  the  ignorance  of  tlie  people  he  bad  Ueea  bo 
insulted.  With  "  What  dirt  have  these  harem 
zadehs  been  eating?  Come  and  make  my  &ce 
white — the  bauleh  kaneh  is  ready —  I  am  your  sJavc, 
and  all  I  have  b  yours," — with  the  thouBand  and 
one  invocations  so  glibly  mouthed  by  the  Pematui, 
invoking,  in  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Khan's  forgive- 
ness. But  all  this  would  not  do;  the  Khan  was 
determined  to  go  to  the  Ameer  y  Nitani,  who 
was  in  camp  not  far  off,  and  have  the  servaDta 
bastinadoed,  and  the  kctkodeh  degraded.  He 
was  known  to  be  very  inHexiblc,  and  this  outrage 
upon  his  authority  would  never  be  overlooked. 

The  men  implored,  but  the  Khan  went  on  {I 
again  and  again  they  halted  and  entreated,  wul,fl 
&t  length,  applied  to  tnc.  I  begged  for  their  p 
don,  and  was  for  returning  to  the  village ;  hut  H 
could  not  divert  the  Khan's  anger,  so  we  journeyed  1 
on  leisurely  to  the  next  vQlagc  of  Shah  BagyJ 
where  we  found  a  tent  prepared  for  our  recepi 
One  of  our  escort  bad  preceded  us,  to  make  t 
preparation,  being  desirous  to  propitiate  the  Khan. 

Whilst  here  enjoying  our  pipe  of  rejtose,  uid 
canvassing  the  late  stirring  events,   the   broth(ir-| 
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of  Hadji  Cosaim  arrived.  This  was  the  guilty 
[Mirtj :  and  he  trembled  before  the  Khan's  anger, 
exclaiming,  "  Ah  wahi," — *'  what  dirt  has  fallen 
upon  my  head !  I  ani  your  sacrifice — pardon  your 
slave."  "  Be  chesm," — "  my  eyes  are  j-oure." 
But  nothing  wouM  do.  "  Vengeance!"  said  the 
Khan;  and  the  arrival  of  the  " tuchniandar,"  with 
his  bleeding  head,  and  the  wounded  servants,  with 
their  rejwrt  of  the  outrage,  fed  the  flame  of  bis 
resentment.  Tliey  related  "  that  for  bread  they 
gave  them  stones;  to  their  demands  for  a  resting- 
place  they  hoisted  their  bludgeons,  drew  their 
knives,  and  bled  die  servants  of  die  Khan.  The 
mehmandar  they  prostrated  to  the  ground  at  one 
blow,  ihc  sadir  or  royal  order  for  provisions  they 
trampled  in  tlie  dust,  and  braving  ihem  in  their 
furj',  every  man  would  probably  have  been  mur- 
dered but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Hadji  Cosslni." 
The  poor  fellow  knelt  again  at  the  Khan's  feet — 
"  Your  slave  is  no  better  Uuui  an  ass — I  have  eaten 
dirt — wliat  lilm  Iia^  cuv«ret]  my  eyes.  Aman  aman. 
Mercy."  "  Shiluun-biul," — "  it  was  the  devil,  what 
liad  I  to  do  it  since  I  waa  only  bi«  agent?" — witJi 
a  thousand  oUier  ingenious  excuses. 

Wc  all  pleaded  fur  the  ilclinqitcat— even  M 
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relented ;  ao,  at  )sst,  it  was  put  down  to  the  c! 
accoont,  and  the  Khan  fbr^ve  him.  The  feQi 
was  in  ecataeicB ; — bis  toe-oaiU  were  safe,  and  I 
capere<l  for  joy.  We  then  made  a  social  meal  a 
It;  the  pitlau  was  serred  up  rich  m  gieaae,  and 
we  squatted  together  in  the  strictest  hsrmoQy. 
I  should  have  preferred  not  to  partake  of  i^  bat 
this  would  have  looked  inimical  to  firieodafaipt  ao  I 
liolted  the  pill  of  reeonctltalion,  i 
pipe  of  peace. 

Tile  next  morning  we  left  Shah  Bag^,  I 
Kummoncd  bv  the  charwardars  at  an  early  i 
These  pCQpIc  conduct  the  rarantn  with  a  p 
endurance  of  latigue  and  privauon,  sudi  aa  1 1 
never  seen  in  any  other;  with  the  mottotODotH  t 
of  their  datly  life,  following  the  bcasu  of  I 
with  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  stupended  to  I 
leaders,  making  a  fuot  travel  of  it  for  many  t 
tlicn  having  to  clean  the  animaLi,  with  the  b 
loading  and  unloading,  mending  the  jMck-a 
occaaioiially  taking  a  nap  on  the  bare  ground,  I 
fierce  sun  drying  up  all  their  moisture ;  the  c 
in  tile  meantime  cropping  the  heritage  during  ti 
mid-day  rest,  or  chewing  the  barley  from  out  i 
"  tobrah,"  or  uose-bag,  with  which  each  mule  I 
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furnished.  There  lie  these  charwardare  basldog) 
until  Uie  stin  gives  aotice  of  retirement,  when 
they  resimie  the  oiarcb  under  cooler  auspices.  On 
arrival  at  the  station  thej  measure  out  the  barley, 
arrange  the  loads  for  the  night's  bivouack  and  clean 
the  cattle.  Tlui/  are  the  lust  thought  of  or  cared 
about,  even  by  themselves;  and  yet  withal  they 
arc  cheerful  and  happy,  and  if  they  can  get  a  mess 
of  "  raoM,"  or  sour  raillt,  supremely  so ;  if  not,  with 
their  hurley  bread  and  a  smoke,  they  arc  easily 
contented,  and  their  sound  sleep  may  be  envied 
by  a  monarch. 

In  this  way  they  will  march  for  a  month  the 
same  monotonous  routine;  some  joumies  lake 
double  lluM  time.  I  have  noticed  them  sometimes 
in  the  villager  waiting  Ibr  a  job,  lisdess,  and  quite 
out  of  their  elemcnL.  'Fhc  tinkling  of  the  bell 
announces  that  the  "  caravan  is  come,"  and  in  u 
moment  they  are  all  animation.  I  have  often  ad- 
mired the  contentment  of  these  humble  slaves — 
a  quality  of  groat  worth,  however  mean  the  garb 
which  elotbcfl  it. 

On  nur  way  we  met  a  dcrvisb,  a  modi  xingular- 
looking  being,  having  &  sheep's  skin  thrown  hKMcIy 
<ivcr  him,  which  ■coraely  covered  hi*  bodr.     Ilts 
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feel  were  bare ;  in  his  right  hand  be  held  a  pikcf 
and  in  his  left  a  kettle ;  a  wreath  of  flowers  ti 
hifl  head ;  and  he  ect  up  the  nio§t  dreadful  c 
"Hak,  hou!"  invokiQg  us  in  the  name  of  Allah.  ' 
He  seemed  quite  indifferent  whether  you  threw 
any  thing  into  his  kettle  or  not,  and  without  any 
sort  of  rccormousaiwe  for  your  so  doing.  I  had  seea 
these  dervishes  before,  in  the  bazaars.  They  an 
called  "  gousheh  nishins,"  or  sitlcrB  in  the  comera, 
and  proclaim  their  doctrinc§  in  the  market-places, 
sometimes  sounding  tlie  blast  of  a  horn,  then 
uttering  the  most  piercing  cries.  They  are  mueb 
respected  by  the  populace,  and,  in  some  inatances^ 
feared. 

There  was  nothing  in  Persian  travel  which  str 
me  so  forcibly  as  the  Sabbath  being  struck  out  o 
their  calendar,  ss  it  were — that 


"  Most  beautiful  of  dB^  wben  man  retnat* 
Witfain  hiinielf,  and  vnih  his  Creatoi  hold* 


tit  is  true,  that  in  continental  travelling  one  gets 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  lose  that  rigid  observance 
of  it  so  noticeable  in  England,  and  which  foreigners 
denominate  so  triste.  The  Mabomodans  are  by 
DO  means  rigid  observers  of  the  Sabbatli ;  the  set> 
I k_ 
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ting  apart  one  day  of  the  week  (Friday),  which 
they  call  the  "  prince  of  days,"  and  the  day  on 
which  the  last  judgment  will  be  solemnized,  is 
required  by  Mahomet,  though  he  does  not  demand 
the  whole  of  it  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  There  is  less  observance  of  this  day  in 
Persia  than  in  Turkey ;  the  Shah  would  seldom, 
if  ever,  go  to  the  mosque,  the  Sultan  would  always 
go  in  great  pomp  on  the  Friday. 

Pursuing  our  way  to  Veran  Kash,  we  had  to 
cross  a  rocky  pass,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Koordish  encampment,  situated  in  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  wilderness.  These  nomades  have  apparently 
very  good  taste  in  this  way.  Whether  their  posi- 
tions were  dictated  by  necessity  or  by  choice,  I 
cannot  tell — 

'*  Rude  rocks  and  wild  woods  were  their  palaces. 
Streamlets  their  music,  fountains  their  delight ; 
The  azure  canopy  of  cloudless  Heaven 
Their  temple,  and  the  cliff  their  mountain  home.** 

It  was  now  the  month  of  July,  and  the  sun 
warned  us  to  make  hasty  retreat  to  our  place  of 
sojourn ;  we  entered  cheerfully  into  the  stable, 
from  whence  the  sun's  rays  were  excluded,  and 
where  a  dish  of  sour  milk  waited  for  our  rcfiesh- 
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ment  At  this  pretty  village  I  had  my  fiiU  share 
of  the  vagabondising  life,  which  I  have  so  much 
enjoyed  in  the  land  of  Iran,  having  remained 
here  for  some  time.  The  water  was  abundant, 
and  found  its  way  to  the  numerous  gardens,  which 
were  rich  in  their  varied  produce.  The  dogs^ 
too,  were  civil — a  most  important  courtesy  to  meet 
with  in  a  Persian  village.  I  love  to  revel  in  these 
Persian  gardens,  and  find  much  entertainment, 
and,  it  may  be,  instruction,  in  these  living  emblems 
of  Nature's  magnificence.  It  is  nature,  after  all, 
which  strikes  home  to  the  heart,  and  finds  a  res- 
ponsive chord  in  every  bosom,  where — 

** Not  a  tree, 

A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume ;  we  may  read,  and  read, 
And  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new.'* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LATE  WAR  BETWEEN  PERSIA  AND 

RUSSIA. 

Thib  subject  having  been  named  to  me  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  Abbas  Meerza,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  him,  I  gathered  from 
himself  some  of  the  events  connected  with  these 
hostilities,  of  which  the  following  are  the  leading 
features. 

This  war,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  Persia, 
grew  out  of  an  undefined  treaty,  called  "  the 
treaty  of  Gulistan.^  The  Russians,  having  con- 
centrated their  strength  in  Geoigia  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  began  to 
call  in  question  this  treaty,  and  numerous  con- 
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ferc-nces  took  place,  and  comiuissioncrs  were 
pointed  on  both  sides ;  but  they  differed  so  mudi' 
in  their  constructiuu  of  the  treaty,  that  the  breach 
widened  at  each  meeting. 

The  Russians,  in  the  meanwhile,  began 
territorial  encroachments,  and  established 
not  only  on  the  doubtful  territory,  but  on  that 
which  was  decidedly  not  their  own.  The  nego- 
tiations coinmeneed  in  I8I7,  and  were  continued 
until  1825,  wben  the  Russian  troops  possessed 
themselves  of  a  part  of  the  Persian  frontier. 

Ill  .lanuary  1626,  at  the  death  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Alexander,  it  was  hoped  that  the  reigning 
emperor  would  be  more  disposed  to  an  accommo- 
dation. He  sent  Prince  Mcnzikutf  to  announce  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  arrange  the  boon- 
daries  of  the  two  kingdoms  with  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Persia.  Ilis  Royal  Htgbness,  who  wsa  alwiqi 
strongly  in  favour  of  British  inlcrcats,  advised 
Shah  not  to  receive  the  mission  until  the 
ritory,'9o  unjustly  taken  possession  of  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  18*^5,  was  given  up.  But  the  Shall  thought 
differently  on  the  subject,  and  ordered  the  Prince 
toTeccive  the  Russian  ambassador.  The  Prince  did 
receive  him  with  great  respect,  and  commienoi 
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were  immediately  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and 
arrange,  if  [Kissiblc,  tills  disputed  frontier. 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  Russians  nen.'  not  iuac- 
tive.  They  advanced  their  troops  as  though  pre- 
determined on  the  result,  and  as  if  they  sought  to 
provoke  hostilities,  even  while  m  the  act  of  nego- 
tiating. Abbas  Meerza  felt  very  keenly  these 
indigoities.  Uis  known  courage  and  inde]>endent 
spirit  could  ill  brook  this  duplicity,  and  he  warmly 
uiged  the  Shah  to  commence  hostilities,  even 
though  the  Prince's  personal  interests  were  for- 
merly identiiied  with  those  of  Russia;  for  in  the 
treaty  of  Gulistan,  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Persia  was  guaranteed  to  him,  to  the  oichision  of 
his  elder  brother.  It  is  true  this  brother  was  now 
dead,  and  his  undoubted  right  by  birth  was  MIy 
established. 

Many  grievous  insults  were  continually  inflicted 
on  Persia  by  the  Russians.  I  cannot  particularise 
them ;  but  they  were  partly  of  a  religious  nature, 
since  the  moolahs  were  warmly  excited,  and  called 
aloud  on  their  king  for  revenge.  His  Majesty, 
whose  temperate  conduct  and  great  forbearance 
were  well  known,  thought  it  better  to  negotiate ;  nn<l 
he  tried  every  means  to  procure  from  the  new  envoy 
ij  3 
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such  territorial  terms  as  he  conceived  shotild  be 
satisfactory  to  both  parties ;  but  the  ambassador 
declared  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Shah  without  referriDg  to 
bis  court 

In  the  meantime,  the  ferment  in  the  public 
mind  continued  to  increase,  till  it  became  almost 
a  national  feeling.  "  Our  religion  is  in  danger^" 
was  the  cry  of  the  moolahs,  headed  by  their  chie^ 
the  Mooshtahed ;  and  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Prince  Royal  were  aroused  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country  which  he  might  be  one  day 
called  on  to  goyem.  At  length  the  flame  sprei 
all  around,  and  war  became  inevitable. 

In  July  1826;  tlie  crisis  arrived,  and  war 
declared.  The  numerical  force  of  the  Persiaos  in 
this  grand  undertaking  was  about  fifty  thousand 
men.  His  Royal  Uighness  opened  the  campaign. 
Brave  as  the  lion  which  surmounted  his  shield,  and 
brilliant  as  the  sun  which  brightened  it,  were 
first  deeds  of  the  royal  generaL  Vigorous 
attack,  and  active  in  his  movements,  he  sarpi 
the  Russian  troops,  and  drove  them  hack  from 
ihcir  new  posts,  captured  some  of  their  stores*  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  forbo<lc  a  brilliant  tcnnii 
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tion  of  the  war.  I  aiu  without  the  means  of 
reporting  particular  actions,  but  such  as  I  have 
described  was  the  general  character  of  the  hosti- 
lities for  the  first  twelve  months,  and  except  in 
instances  of  overwhelming  numbers,  Abbas  Mcerza 
was  imiformly  successfuL  His  troops  fought  des- 
perately before  Erivan;  they  repulsed  the  Rus- 
sians, drove  them  far  within  their  own  botmdary, 
and  had  nearly  taken  possession  of  Teflis. 

The  Gcoi^ians,  having  suffered  greatly  under 
the  yoke  of  their  former  governor-general,  Yermo- 
loff,  joyfully  received  the  Persians.  This  warlike 
people,  having  flown  to  nnns,  cut  off  the  Russian 
detachment,  and  horrible  barbarities  were  com- 
mitted between  them  and  the  Russians,  such  as 
are  <)uite  inconsistent  with  luodcm  warfiirc.  The 
barbarous  custom  of  the  East  still  continues,  of 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  sl^n,  and  piling  them 
in  licnpB  before  the  royal  camp,  where  they  are 
sometimes  burnt.  Numerous  piles  of  Russian 
heads  were  thus  formed,  which  marked  the  extent 
of  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  The  first  trophies  of 
victory  which  reached  Tabrccz  were  fifty  camel- 
loads  of  Russian  heads',  each  camel  bearing  eight 
himdrt-d  heads,  surmounted  by  a  prisoner;  and 
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heads  were  seeD  roUing  about  in  tbe  nuudan  a 
the  bazaars  in  goiy  varie^.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
practice  in  Persia  to  ofler  a  premium  for  heads 
during  the  war;  and  though  in  Turkev  they  get 
them  without  purchase,  yet  here  they  were  worth 
as  much  as  five  tomauns  each ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  to  me,  that  they  have  actufJIy  cut  off  the 
heads  of  their  own  people  to  obtain  the  preroiam. 

Tbe  Prince,  in  crossing  the  Arras,  look  sotnv 
prisoners,  and  on  his  advance  defeated  a  large 
party  of  the  Russians.  This  emboldened  him  to 
inarch  upon  Sheesha,  which  he  took  with  a  nume- 
rous garrison.  Here  he  established  himself  for  • 
time,  and  seat  out  one  of  his  generals,  Ameer 
Khan,  accompanied  by  a  young  prince,  eon  ot 
Abbas  Mcerza,  with  ten  thousand  men  towards 
Tefiis.  They  were  encountered  by  a  considerable 
HuEsian  force,  and  a  battle  took  place,  to  the  dv- 
advantagc  of  the  Persians. 

This  was  the  first  defeat  which  his  Royal  Higfa- 
ncss's  anna  had  rce^ived.  He  now  retired  from 
Sheesha,  and  marched  upon  Tcflis,  to  endeavour 
to  wipe  out  the  st«n  of  this  defeat,  and  revei^ 
himiclf  for  the  loss  of  his  general  Meantime  the 
Rn^i^ian  commuider-in-chicf  had  been  changed  t 
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General  Yermoloff  had  been  superseded  by  Gene- 
ral Paskevitcb,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  well-disciplined  anny.  This  army  the  Prince 
resolved  to  attack.  The  Russian  troops  received 
his  onset  firm  and  immoveable  in  their  squares, 
which  were  not  to  be  broken  by  the  active  flying 
manoeuvres  of  the  Persians,  who  foi^ht  desperately, 
and  did  great  honour  to  their  country  and  their 
Prince.  Their  gallant  commander  seemed  to  hover 
over  and  direct  every  rank  and  file ;  his  activity 
and  bravery  were  never  more  conspicuous ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  fighting  for  empire  as  well 
as  for  life;  and  nothing  but  tlic  overwhelming 
namcrical  force  of  the  Russians,  aided  by  their 
large  amount  of  artillery,  drove  him  from  the  field, 
from  which  his  battalions  at  last  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion, with  the  loss  of  their  standards,  their  gims. 
and  some  thousands  of  men. 

To  this  indiscreet  ntiack  on  the  part  of  his 
Roval  Highness  may  perhajis  be  altributed  his 
fluhflcquent  disasters.  He  himself  fled  with  a  fev/ 
attendants  almost  to  the  banks  of  (he  Amu ;  while 
the  remaming  troops,  without  their  leader,  marked 
with  all  the  horrors  of  insubordination  imil  plun- 
der their  disastrous  retreat. 
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In   the  meantime,   the   Shah  had  himself  ap- 
proached the  Beat  of  war.     He  esubtished  a  camp 
not  far  from  Tabreez.    His  troops  were  chiefly  raw 
and  untraioed  bands,  without  pay,  order,  or  dis- 
cipline.   They  plundered  the  villages  on  the  way, 
under  the  pretence  of  raising  contributions  for  the 
war,  and  thns  became  a  pest  instead  of  a  safeguiuxl 
to  their  country.     The  Shah  brought  with  him 
about  eighty  thousand  men,  and  in  his  impetuous 
bravery,  threatened  to  march   to  Moscow.     His 
troops,  however,  demanded  pay,  which  the  King 
refused  to  give  them.     They  then  helped  them- 
selves to   every  thing  the  villages  would  afford, 
and,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  they  slole  the  children 
from  one  place  and  sold  them  at  another  for  a  few 
piastres  1     Plunder  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  fl 
Persian  war&re ;  the  love  of  it  is  so  engrained  in  I 
their  nature,  (hat  the  moment  they  meet  with  any  I 
reverse  they  attack  their  own  camp,  which  suSen  I 
generally  more  from  natives  than  from  foreigners.  ' 

There  were  some  troops  of  a  higher  caste,  called  1 
the  "  Gholaums,"  who  had  some  pretension  to  I 
organisation  and  pay,  but  they  were  few  in  com*  I 
[uriaon  to  the  rabble. 

The  disasters  of  the  Prince  seemed  now  irre-  i 
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mcdiable ;  he  felt  sensibly  his  own  rashness,  and 
having  acted  contrary  to  advice,  he  was  plunged 
into  profound  grief,  and  seemed  ashamed  to  ap- 
proach his  royal  father's  camp,  to  communicate 
the  stale  of  affairs.  The  Shah  at  first  received  the 
news  of  the  Prince's  defeat  with  great  anger.  The 
Prince  had  grossly  committed  himself,  and  he 
would  not  permit  bis  approach.  But  at  length 
relenting  towards  his  favourite  son,  be  sent  to  in- 
vite him  to  the  camp,  that  he  might  condole  with 
him,  and  devise  some  means  of  repairing  these 
great  disasters.  On  his  arrival,  the  Shah  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  plans  fur  renewing  the 
cam[>uign  were  arranged. 

At  length  orders  were  sent  to  re-asscmhie  ihc 
troops  in  the  different  slations,  and  confttderable 
activity  was  displayed  for  continuing  the  war,  so 
far  as  summoning  the  governors  of  provinces  lor 
all  their  resources  of  men  and  subsidies.  But  there 
was  one  grand  deficiency — that  of  "  the  sinews  of 
war,'' —  the  order  on  the  treasury ;  fgr  although 
the  private  treasure  of  the  King  was  immense, — 
being  estimated  at  thirty  millions  sterling,  besides 
incalculable  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls, 
unkiiD^vn  to  any  other  monarch  in  the  world, — 
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yet  the  pay  of  the  army  is  derived  entirely 
precarious  levies  on  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  may  happen  to  be.  The  troops  are  therefore 
so  ill  paid,  that  the  wonder  seems  to  be  how  they 
are  ever  assembled.  But  to  keep  them  together, 
particularly  under  defeat,  was  beyond  the  power 
even  of  Abbas  Mcerza  himself. 

In  September,  the  Shah  broke  up  the  campaign 
near  Tabrcez,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time 
only.  He  soon  afterwards  Fetumed  to  Tehran, 
and  the  Prince  re>asscmblcd  the  troops  collected 
by  the  governors  of  provinces.  Thus  an  army 
once  more  showed  itself,  and  he  took  the  com- 
mand, hoping  to  retrieve  bis  former  disasters. 

In  the  meantime  the  Sardor  of  Erivan  had  not 
been  inactive.  This  was  considered  as  the  atron^ 
est  fort,  and  the  key  to  Persia.  It  was  deemed 
impregnable  ;  and  the  utmost  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  Persians,  to  wh< 
formerly  ceded  by  the  Turks  in  lieu  of  Bi 
The  Sardar  had  many  engagements  with  the  Ri 
Hians,  in  several  of  which  be  met  with  decii 
success ;  but  latterly  be  was  obliged  to  &11  back, 
and  General  Madodoff  made  some  show  uf  loarcb- 
ing  ujran  Erivan.     He  took  up   bis   position 
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AfiUndoos,  and  there  commilted  such  derastations 
on  tbe  neighbouring  villages,  as  were  dt^raci-ful 
lo  his  couutry,  unworthy  the  sovereign  whom  he 
served,  and  outraging  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

The  year  now  dran-ing  to  its  close,  and  the 
season  for  active  warfare  being  quite  at  an  end, 
his  Royal  Highness  retired  with  his  ill-organized 
troops,  and  buEied  himself  in  active  operations  to 
renew  the  campaign  in  the  following  spring.  In 
the  meantime  the  Russians  were  not  inactive. 
From  the  capital,  immense  trains  of  battering  artil- 
lerj'  were  sent  down,  to  commence  the  siege  of 
Erivan.  The  new  monarch  of  Russia  was  anxious 
to  distinguish  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by 
some  success,  lo  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  Inic 
insurrection  amongst  his  noble):,  which  had  well 
nigh  proved  &tal  to  his  throne  and  life.  Numerous 
levies  were  raised  for  the  luiny  of  Pereia,  and  in  its 
ranks  were  young  men  of  the  first  nobles,  who, 
having  borne  a  part  in  this  ini<urrection,  were  de- 
graded from  their  rank  and  fortune  to  the  cartouch- 
box  and  the  mtukcU  A  talented  and  indefatigable 
commander,  Geoeral  Paskevitch,  was  placed  at 
tlie  head  of  tbcac  troops,  which  were  dcKtineil  to 
pounce  upon  Peraia  with  a  rc»i»lltss  and  mcrcilcwi 
force. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  fallcD  fortuues  of  Abbas 
Mcerza  had  so  lowered  him  in  the  estimation  of 
hia  troops,  that  he  could  by  no  means  keep  them 
together.  This  is  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  Per- 
eiau  troops.  They  arc  active  and  vigorous  in  the 
outset,  but  when  once  repulsed  they  soon  become 
crest-fallea.  In  addition  to  this,  the  want  of  funds 
to  maintain  these  troops  was  one  of  the  leadiDg 
features  of  his  Royal  Higfaness's  disasters ;  and  the 
English  would  not  assist  him,  the  treaty  not  con- 
ferring upon  them  sufficient  power  to  do  so. 

In  October  this  year,  1826,  Major  Willock  was  | 
despatched  to  England  with  accounts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Persians  against  the  Russians  at  tbo 
outset  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  cuuld  be  more 
tmfurtunate  for  them  than  this  representation,  since 
in  reply  to  their  demand  for  aid,  it  was  said,  "  You 
a  to  succeed  so  well,  that  you  cannot  want  our 
This,  I  understand,  was  the  answer  of 
the  British  minister  to  the  demand  for  pecuniary 
supplies.  Nor  would  the  East  India  Company 
afford  any  assistance.  The  burthen  of  the  war 
was  thus  thrown  entirely  on  Abbas  Mcerza  himself, 
the  Shah  refusing  him  any  assistance,  cttbcr  in 
men  or  money.  Had  the  Shah  seen  6t  to  open 
Ills  coffers^  it  is  probable  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
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would  have  been  retrieved;   and  to  the 
avarice  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attri- 


buted the  present  degraded  and  dependent  state 
of  Persia  as  regards  her  Russian  ally ;  bad  he  ad- 
vanced some  of  his  accumulated  treasure  to  the 
troops  who  were  anxious  to  enrol  themselves  in 
tlieir  country's  cause,  their  ancient  city  of  Tabreez 
would  never  have  been  invaded  by  the  Russian 
troops. 

The  poor  Prince  was  much  to  be  pitied.  Strug- 
gling with  every  difficulty,  domestic  and  foreign, 
he  still  strove  to  support  a  show  of  resistance  to 
the  encroachment  of  the  Russians.  Every  thing 
was  done  at  Tabreci  which  the  indefatigable  zeal 
and  activity  of  his  English  commander-in-chieti 
Major  Harl,  could  effect,  and  which  entitled  him  so 
tndy  to  the  Prince's  confidence.  A  fine  regiment 
of  bcrl>02CH,  twelve  hundred  strong,  was  marched 
utr  for  EHvan.*  Their  martial  appearance  and 
high  state  of  discipline  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  service, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince's  own  immediate 

•  Miqor  Hart  offered  hii  ■prvicn  lo  Uke  the  commiDiI  of  the 
Prinn'*  trociiH,  but  wm  interdicted  froin  tadoiiisbjrtbeBrltiib 
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troops  deserted  him;  being  without  clothing 
pay,  nothing  less  could  be  expected  of  them.  The 
resources  of  the  province  were  not  able  to  maintain 
them ;  and  thus,  unsupported  by  the  Sbab,  Abbas 
Meerza  was  left  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  best 
disciplined  troops  of  Russia- 
Having  thus  shown  the  comparative  state  aS 
affairs  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  the 
resuh  of  the  war  may  be  easily  anticipated.  It  do 
longer  became  a  contest,  and  at  one  point  onlj 
was  resistance  offered  to  the  advance  of  the  Riw- 
uans,  Erivan  being  strongly  fortified  and  well 
garrisoned,  the  Persian  troops  here  still  maintained 
their  character  for  bravery.  Twice  were  the  Rd^ 
sians  repulsed  outside  the  walls,  with  great  loss; 
and  it  was  fully  proved,  that  with  equal  force  and 
equal  military  advantages,  as  regards  commanders, 
discipline,  &c.,  the  Persian  troops  were  at  lean 
equal  in  courage  and  power  to  the  Russians. 

It  was  for  some  time  doubted,  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  whether  Erivan  would  ever  fell  into 
their  hands.  They  renewed  their  efforts,  brought 
an  imineuse  train  of  battering  artillery,  and  scarcely 
ever  did  the  Russian  troops  evince  so  much  courage 
as  belbrc  this  place;  but  all  did  Dot  avail,  till 
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power  of  gold  was  added  to  that  of  arms.  In  a 
word,  the  then  Governor  of  Eriv&n,  Hussein  Rhaii 
(Uie  Sardar  being  at  Tabrcei),  opened  tlic  gates  to 
the  insidious  foe ;  and  thus,  by  treacbcry,  tbis  bul- 
wark of  Persia,  this  key  of  the  empire,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Persians 
agaiofit  the  governor  on  his  surrender  of  the  fot^ 
tress,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  proteeted  by  hi.4 
aew  masters,  by  a  special  clause  in  the  articles  of 
j)eace. 

Erivan  having  once  fallen,  Persia  seemed  to  lay 
prostrate  nt  the  feel  of  the  Autocrat;  but  some 
commotion  again  in  the  town  indicated  an  attempt 
towards  its  being  regained  by  the  Persians.  Tbis 
called  back  the  gencral-in -chief,  Paskcvitoh)  who 
was  then  employed  before  Abersabad,  which  place 
was  of  great  consequence,  and  an  Armenian  guide 
had  arrived  to  inform  liim  tliat  there  were  only 
twelve  thousand  men  in  the  town,  aiid  tliat  it  might 
lie  eitsily  taken. 

The  Prince  during  this  time  was  at  the  head  of 
sixteen  thounand  incn,  witsttng  his  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Khoie,  in  oecanonal  skirmishes 
with  the  Russians,  instead  of  strengthening  hit 
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capital,  and  cutting  off  the  enemj's  retreat ;  which 
was  then  very  casj,  since  there  was  a  detachment 
of  eight  thousand  Russians  at  Marand,  having  strict 
orders  from  the  general-in-chief  not  lo  advance, 
but  to  wait  his  reinforcements. 

This  detachment  having  spent  eight  days  at 
Marand,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  Persians,  the 
officers  held  a  council  of  war,  and  decided  od 
going  on,  and  reconnoitring  towards  Tabreez; 
Colonel  Espejo,  with  one  brigade  only,  being  the 
advanced  guard.  Near  a  deep  ravine  in  the  way 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  three  tliousancl  Per^ 
Bians,  well  posted.  Having  established  a  battery, 
they  soon  disi>er8ed  them,  and  continued  their 
course  towards  Tabreez,  no  more  troops  impedii^ 
their  progress.  On  the  morning  of  tlic  25th  of 
October  1827,  the  Colonel  advanced,  with  some 
Cossacks  only,  to  the  city,  and  took  (luict  poeses- 
sion  of  it,  not  the  least  resistance  being  offered. 
The  Persian  troops  had  all  departed,  and  their 
chief,  Alluya  Khan,  was  found  concealed  in  a 
house  and  taken  prisoner. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day  the  remainder  of 
the  Russian  troops  came  up,  in  number  about 
eight  tbuusund,  and  immediately  took 
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of  the  Prince's  palace,  where  the  work  of  plunder 
had  begun  by  his  own  conlidential  people,  high 
in  rank  and  office,  and  die  spoliation  was  only 
stopped  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Russians. 

Thiis  fell,  by  a  most  singular  concurrence  of 
unfortunate  eircumstanccs  on  the  part  of  the  Per- 
Rians,  the  celebrated  city  of  Tabreez,  which,  with 
a  comparatively  smaU  force,  might  have  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  is  stud  to  possess 
even  stronger  means  of  defence  than  the  city  of 
Erivan, 

The  gallant  Prince  Abbas  Mccrza,  deserted  by 
his  troops,  by  his  father,  and  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, could  do  nothing  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
Muscovite  invasion.  The  Russians  now  made  a 
fjuiet  march  through  his  territories.  They  ad- 
vanced upon  Klioie,  which  offered  no  resistance; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  invited  the  Russian 
general,  Pencratoff,  to  enter  it;  and  he  was  sliU 
there  with  about  eight  thousand  men  when  I 
passed  through  the  place. 

The  Russian  general,  with  the  advanced  guard, 
entered  Tabreez  soon  after  Colonel  Eapejo,  as 
already  alluded  to.  General  Paskeviieh  was  well 
received  by  the   English  residents;  and,  on  his 
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return  to  Russia,  acknowledged  their  attention  by 
sending  them  crosses  of  honour.  Some  of  the 
officers  were  of  the  £ower  of  the  Russian  nobility, 
who  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  late  insunxicdon, 
and  who,  instead  of  being  sent  into  Siberia,  were 
drafted  into  the  army  of  Persia.  Amongst  them 
was  their  celebrated  poet,  Pustchin,  who  was  called 
the  "  Byron  of  Russia." 

The  entrance  of  the  invading  army  into  Tsbrees 
caused  very  little  sensation  in  the  city,  the  inh^- 
tanta  continuing  their  usual  quiet  round  of  social 
occupations.  The  Prince,  at  the  time,  was  but 
a  short  distance  off,  with  about  three  thousand 
troops:  liiiding  it  impossible  to  oppose  the  Rus- 
sian forces,  he  bad  kept  in  their  reur.  A  British 
officer  was  deputed  to  inform  him  of  the  disastrous 
event.  The  Pruice  received  the  intelligence  with 
much  emotion,  and  seemed  bitterly  afflicted,  tfao 
more  so,  that  the  clrcimistancc  was  quite  uncx-  ] 
pected  by  bim. 

General  Paskevitch  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Prince's  ])alace.  The  troops  were  encamped  out- 
side the  ton'n,  in  number  about  fourteen  thousand, 
with  a  park  of  artillery  of  a  hundred  and  fbor 
guns;  and  they  remained  under  canvass  dttring 
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tlie  inclemencies  of  the  winter.  The  greatest  order 
prevailed  for  an  invading  anny.  The  Persians 
made  no  complaints  of  injiisiice  or  aggression ;  but 
I  should  observe,  tliat  many  private  assaasinatione 
of  the  Russians  took  place,  which  they  most  assi- 
duously concealed.  This  proves  that,  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  their  external  cordiaUty  with  the 
invaders  was  more  a  matter  of  policy  than  of 
feeling. 

The  British  envoy  was  not  at  Tabrcci  when  the 
Russians  entered  the  city ;  but  General  Paskevitch 
immediately  paid  bis  respects  to  his  lady,  and  sent 
a  guard  of  honour  to  her  residence. 

I  have  mentioned  how  quietly  the  PcrBians 
received  their  invaders ;  I  will  now  refer  to  what 
the  invaders  themselves  said  o(  the  events  in  tlie 
Petersburg  Gazette.  It  was  there  stated  that  the 
strong  city  of  Tauris  was  taken,  afler  an  obstinate 
defence,  but  that  nothing  could  impede  the  ardoiu- 
of  hln  Imperial  Majesty's  troops;  that  (hey  look 
numerous  stands  of  colonrs,  and  that  the  governor 
at  length  presented  the  general  with  the  keys  of 
the  city  I 

The  colours  here  referred  to  were  sent  lo 
Russia,  to  be  paraded,  and  to  have  the  Te  Deum 
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sung  over  them.  But  I  believe  the  following  bet 
regarding  them  may  be  strictly  relied  ui>on: — The 
colours  were  manufactured  in  the  bazaars  a  long 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  RuBsians,  and  were 
well  perforated  with  bullet-boleB.  The  keys  were  I 
also  made  for  the  occasion  by  M.  A.  Khan,  vith 
special  orders  that  they  might  look  as  old  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  Jijieen  in  number,  although 
there  were  only  eight  gates.  So  much  for  Russian 
gazettes  I 

The  Russian  officers  mixed  amongst  their  new 
friends  the  British  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  It 
looked  more  like  a  visit  of  courtesy  than  a  visit  of 
war;  parties  were  formed  every  evening,  and  il 
proved  the  gayest  season  ever  known  at  Tabrees 
amongst  the  English  residents.  * 

■  I  am  very  cauiioiu  in  sdvuncing  any  gtrong  facw  on  Pcruan 
■athontieK;  but  my  information  on  [his  point  wi«  derived  frmn 
the  British  reiidentB  bc  Tobrcci,  and  confirmed  by  the  RawiBii 
colonel,  Eapejo  himself,  wbo  relnti>d  it  to  me.  The  copy  from 
the  St.  Petertburgh  Gazette  I  made  myself)  and  the  colouri  | 
•abgequenrly  bhw  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  of  wbich  tb«n 
were  eight  stands  pointed  out  to  me  as  ■■  taken  by  the  Cmuu 
d'Erivansky  at  the  siege  of  Tatirii." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  LATE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN 

PERSIA  AND  RUSSIA. 

Haviko  cursorily  glanced  at  the  events  of  the 
late  war  between  Russia  and  Persia,  I  will  briefly 
revert  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  to  establish 
everlasting  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
As  it  is  rather  lengthy,  I  will  merely  transcribe 
a  few  of  the  leading  articles,  which  bear  upon 
the  actual  political  position  of  Persia,  as  regards 
Russia. 

The  treaty  begins — as  most  of  those  documents 
do — by  invoking  the  name  of  the  Most  High  to 
witness  professions  of  unaltered  friendship,  that  are 
to  be  broken  only  at  the  first  convenient  season. 
The  Count  d'Erivansky  (General  Paskevitch)  was 
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the  Russian  plenipoteQtiary,  and  Abbas  Meerza, 
on  the  part  of  the  Sbab,  deputed  Colonel  Mac- 
donald  to  act  for  bim,  and  at  the  obscure  vil- 
lage  of  Tourkamanchai  was  this  important  affair 
settled.  The  third  article  cedes,  on  the  pari 
of  tbe  Shah,  as  well  as  for  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, to  the  empire  of  Russia  the  khanats  of 
Erivan  and  of  Natchivan,  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Russian  authorities  in  six  months.  The  fourth 
article  refers  to  the  line  of  demarcation  to  establish 
a  new  frontier  for  the  two  states,  the  principal 
basis  of  which  is,  "the  countries  within  the  riTcrs 
whose  waters  run  towards  the  Caspian,  belong  to 
Russia ;  and  those  whose  waters  run  on  the  aide  of 
Persia,  belong  to  Persia."  The  sixth  article  refers 
to  the  pecuniary  indemnity  which  Russia  claims 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  referred  to  a  future  article. 

The  seventh  article  of  this  treaty  was  important 
to  the  Prince ;  I  therefore  give  the  whole  of  it : — 
"  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia  having  seen  fit 
to  designate  for  his  successor  and  heir  Abbas 
Meerza,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rua- 
Bias,  as  wall  to  give  to  bis  Majesty  the  Shah 
Persia  a  personal  testimony  of  his  amicable  dispo- 
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sition,  and  of  his  desire  to  contribute  to  tlie  coDao- 
lidadon  of  that  order  of  succession,  engages  to 
recognise  from  this  day,  iu  tlie  august  person  of 
his  Royal  Iliphncas  Abbas  Mccrza,  the  successor 
and  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Persia,  and 
to  consider  him  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  the 
kingdom,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne." 

The  eighth  article  guarantees  to  Russia  the 
right  of  navigation  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the 
exclusion  of  ships  of  war  of  any  other  power  what- 
soever. The  tenth  article  refers  to  the  establish- 
ment of  commercial  relations,  not  laying  down  the 
terms  of  the  tariff,  but  with  respect  to  the  reception 
and  establishment  of  consuls  in  the  different  ports. 
The  tweltth  article  provides  for  the  |>creona]  safety 
ofthc  traitorous  governor  of  Erivan,  Hussein  Khan, 
and  his  brother,  llasaan  Khan,  and  Rerim  Khaa> 
formerly  governor  of  Natehivan.  This  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  tlieir  treacliery.  The  thirteenth 
article  reters  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
fiftecniU  article  gruata,  by  the  Slinh,  a  complete 
amnesty  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Azcrbijan,  for 
their  opinions  and  conduct  toward  the  Russians 
during  their  temporary  occupation  of  the  said  pro- 
rioce,  with   permisBioD  freely  to  traii»[M>rt  their 
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families  from  the  Persian  into  the  Russian  e 
This  stipulation  holds  good  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  expired  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1829. 

This  was  the  aniele  alluded  to  by  the  Prince, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  with 
him.  It  had  reference  particulariy  to  the  Arroe- 
nians,  who  were  decoyed  by  the  Russians  in  shoals 
from  the  Persian  territory.  I  have  seen  districts 
depopulated  in  this  way,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Khoie ;  and  thousands  of  them,  I  tut- 
dersland,  found  an  early  grave  in  Russia.  Nothing 
grieved  Abbas  Meersa  more  than  to  see  so  many 
valuable  "  rayats,"  or  tributary  subjects,  lea^'ing 
their  native  soil,  which  had  been  manured  with 
their  industry,  and  rendered  flourishing  by  their 
occupancy.  The  Armenian  villages  were  always 
the  most  flourishing,  and  yielded  much  greater 
revenues  than  the  Persian  villages.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  seenis 
to  have  been  that  of  acquiring  population,  their 
greediness  after  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  massacre  of  their  ambassador,  as  already  related. 
On  their  part,  they  threw  every  obataclo  in  the  | 
vnj  to  the  return  of  the  Pereions  to  their  oadre  J 
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couDtry.  This  was  particularly  the  case  from 
Georgia,  and  caused  the  Prince  to  remark  to  mo, 
"  that  the  obligation  had  not  been  reciprocally 
observed  by  the  Russians." 

The  sixteenth  article  provides  for  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  oiHcIal  ratiJica 
dons,  with  the  proper  ^natures,  shall  be  exchanged 
within  fuur  months  from  the  date  of  the  treaty." 

The  pecuniary  considerations  to  the  Russians 
were  seven  crores  of  touiauns  down  (about  three 
iniUions  and  a  half  sterling).  This  was  iuime- 
diately  jwid  by  the  King.  One  crorc  of  lomiiuns 
to  be  {Hiid  by  the  Prince  in  six  months,  as  a 
guarantee  for  which  they  were  to  retain  the  town 
of  Kboie,  and  two  more  crores  of  tomauns  at  some 
indefinite  period,  no  security  being  required  for 
this  payment.  Fifteen  crores  were  first  dcmHuded. 
The  payment  of  the  eighth  crorc  of  tomauns  came 
on  during  my  being  at  I'ahrcez.  With  an  exhausted 
treasmy,  the  Prince  found  it  impossible  to  answer 
it,  and  he  applied  to  the  Shah  fur  aaaistnnce  through 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  British  missiou.  The 
Shah  granted  him  lOU.tiOO  tomauns,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  iIk*  npplicanL  Subecijuontly,  he  took  down  lo 

■   Vane  u  ihi'  tilli^  «(  Tuutkamuiekju,  ibn  loth  Fthtuuj, 
1838)  and  the  ath  or  SlurtwiHF.or  lbs  Hriin  131.1. 
VOL.  II.  t 
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the  Ring  the  Prince's  mid  the  Eaimacan's  recei] 
in  order  to  take  up  his  own ;  but  he  refused  to  ex- 
change them,  saying,  that  "  the  one  was  the  bund 
of  an  EDgliehman,  whom  he  could  trust ;  the  other 
he  could  place  no  confidence  in" — a  pretty  com- 
pliment this  to  hi;!  "aus})icious  and  blessed  son  I' 

In  his  subsequent  difficulties,  the  Prince  had 
also  recourse  to  Major  Hart  for  his  assistance,  who 
went  to  Maroga  to  meet  hioi ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged how  greatly  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  h's 
interference.  What  with  tlie  Major's  guarantee, 
and  the  Prince's  jewels  pawned  to  the  Russian^ 
the  stun  was  in  great  part,  though  not  wholly, 
made  up.  Thus  the  royal  debtor  was  relic 
from  his  dilemma  chie%  by  British  aid  and  Brii 
credit.  The  Prince  Btrii»ped  himself  of  every 
temal  tinRcl  of  royalty,  even  to  his  chair  of  state, 
an  old-fashioned,  huge-back,  uncomfortable  fabric 
This,  i.vith  a  gold  ewer  and  basin,  and  a  pair  of 
candlesticks,  were  taken  by  the  Russians  for  thirty 
thousand  tomauns,  to  l>c  broken  up  for  the  gold 
which  they  contained.  The  Persian  jewels  plcfl;jed, 
to  the  Russians  consisted  of  a  splendid  gold  girdlcij 
bbout  eight  inches  wide,  containing  diamoi 
emeralds,  and  large  rubic^  valued  by  the  Pel 
at  130,000  tomauns,  and  taken  by  the  Rus^aus  iai 
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[iledge  nt  80,000  tomaiins ;  a  da^er  covered  with 
diamonds,  taken  in  pledge  at  7367  lomauns,  and 
a  star  of  the  same  materials.  It  was  even  said 
that  the  Prince  was  bo  dtsperatclj  driven,  as  to  take 
the  rings  off  his  wives'  fingers.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  did  not  eec  them,  but  the  other  things  I  did 
see  at  the  ark,  or  arsenal,  which  was  the  place  of 
deposit  between  Persia  and  Russia, 

With  the  concoction  of  this  treaty,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  (be  British  Elchee,  Sir  John  Mac- 
dotuild  Kennier,  hod  a  great  deal  to  do ;  and  he 
w«8  deemed  ii  very  able  diplomatist  likewise  in 
getting  cancelled  an  existing  treaty  of  subsidy 
between  the  Honourable  Company  and  Persia,  for 
which  the  Prince's  necessities  obliged  him  to  take 
the  douceur  offered  of  200,000  tomauns.  I  heard 
that  this  negotiation  had  given  great  salisfuction 
to  the  divan  in  LcadcnhoJl  Street,  thetr  sense  of 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  conveyed  to 
the  envoy. 

On  tny  arrival  at  Tahrcez,  not  a  toniauii  wag  to 
be  found  in  the  bazaars.  Those  wlio  bad  any 
were  afraid  to  nvow  it,  lest  they  might  be  colled 
upon  til  ail]  tlic  neccMitics  of  the  guvemmour. 
Thoac  who  had  none,  if  tbey  possessed  any  credit 
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at  all,  were  retjuired  to  aubscrilje  tlial  credit  to 
certain  amount,  for  a  future  pajmenL  Hatl  not 
tlie  ill-timed  parsimony  of  the  divan  in  Lcadeuhall 
Street  interfered,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Prince 
mijfbt  have  retrieved  his  disaaicis  with  Ku^i%  aai 
in  Persia  every  thing  is  to  be  done  with  money. 
To  dispute  the  terms  of  the  British  treaty  at  such 
a  moment,  and  to  withhold  their  aid  from  a  faith* 
ful  ally,  was  unworthy  that  honourable  Company 
of  merchants,  whose  navies  ride  the  seas,  and 
whose  armies  are  second  only  to  the  Wellington 
legions.  Their  subsequent  purchawr  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  b  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
this. 

The  consequences  of  Persia  being  thus  pi 
trated  at  the  fret  of  Russia  are  notorious,  not  on]; 
in  the  supremacy  of  Russian  influence,  but  tht 
entire  downfal  of  that  of  England,  whose  misaioi 
has  been  driven  from  the  soil,  their  commerce  lei 
unprotected,  and  only  three  Englishmen  at 
present  moment  are  to  be  found  where  ao  lately 
liritish  influence  prevailed.  From  the  long  si 
[H'nded  intercourse  between  England  and  P< 
it  may  be  feared  whether  it  can  be  over  conUatl^ 
rent  wed. 
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(t  miist  be  admitted  that  the  Russians  managed 
to  wind  up  tlus  war  with  an  admirable  tact,  nut 
only  having  subdued  the  Persians,  made  them  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  annexed  to  their 
empire  some  fine  slices  of  Pereian  territory,  but 
converting  them  into  zealous  allies,  who  hugged 
the  chains  thrown  over  them.  Such  is  the  Persian 
character.  Tbey  may  be  beaten  into  friendship, 
or  mlhcr  into  fear.  What  powder  and  shot  failed 
to  effect,  was  subsequently  done  by  diplomacy, 
and  by  that  corrupting  power  of  gold,  of  which  the 
Russians  arc  eo  prodigal.  * 

*  ir  it  In  T>ut  diverging  ton  miirb  from  my  ■ubjerr,  I  nnj  he 
nllowrd  to  njr  that  I  have  oDm  hail  Ofniioii  to  noliee  not  unlf 
tbe  coniumniBte  kbility,  but  tbe  ctuaurdinmy  mccos  wbicb 
mark  all  (he  Rimian  taelin,  miUtiir;  u  wtU  u  rU|i1oTrurir, 
in  ihv  EiiH.  In  the  Utlei  thej'  tare  canr*M«ll)r  the  iiot  ot 
Downing  Street.  Of  the  fnnncc  I  am  not  «o  competent  lu 
judge :  but  tnvclline  w  I  haTe  with  the  BiutUn  troopi,  havinK 
Tidied  iheirMm]n.  ■UcndcdcbRirmlliMtyfitei.,  and  tbrirtpJcn- 
did  revleirt  In  (be  *'  CbRm[ia  de  Man,**  where  llieir  tinea  ifi-.n 
vralln  of  Imwa,  tbtir  viaum  moving  luwen,  I  am  a  liltip  Itiic< 
turrd  with  thv  belief  in  Ruuiaii  military  luiirrRiiirjr.  The 
Prince  Oatitlen  once  uid  ti>  me  at  bnroume,  "  Wr  make  u-ar, 
and  yoB  paf  for  it"— alluding  to  ttic  Sloek  Exchange  aid.  lit 
added,  "  Whu  fon  English  gain  la  iha  Acid  jau  Iom  in  the 
cBbiiiFt."  In  their  two  Aalatjc  wan.  to  wlniinihlr  pbuinod  and 
•o  ha|ipily  executed,  it  mjil  be  admitted  that  they  have  ihown 
eonnimmale  tact,  noi  rorrf  1y  ouiwitilng  Aeiaiic,  Inii  rt»ii  Fiito- 
pean  itiplomacy.     Their  auccrt*   la  obrlouily  owing  to  irnat 
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The  Russian  influence  at  Tabrecz  was  evinced  I 
during  my  stay  there.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
the  newB  of  the  capttu«  of  Varna  vras  ofBcially 
announced  by  the  Russian  minister  lo  Abbas 
Meerza.  Mr.  Grybydoff  then  ordered  the  Anne- 
nians  to  sing  7>  Deum  in  their  church,  which  be 
attended  with  all  his  cortc'ffe,  to  return  thanks  for 
the  success  of  the  Em[)eror's  arms.  The  Prince, 
in  compliment  to  the  event,  invited  the  minister 
to  dine  with  hira.     The  dinner  took  place,  and 

libenOity  id  the  payment  of  tbeir  officials.  Home  and  foreign 
tiilent  brings  a  liigh  price  in  the  Ruitian  market,  and  tfa>7  haie 
great  discriminatian  in  (be  emploympRt  of  chat  talent.  Two 
Gennan  counts  have  the  leading  portfolios  of  tbe  cabinet,  umI 
I  hj  long  ooiLiinuaiiee  in  ollice,  thare  i>  no  vacillation  in  Ruaaian 

L  politics.      The  wary  game  it  continued  peneveringl)r  (  md  it 

M^  may  be  wud  that,  for  foreign  diplornai^,  a  despotic  goTerninml 

^B  is  much  more  effideiit  than  a  repmtmtaEive  one. 

^^t  In  Russia,  the  diplomalista  are  mined  bj  educaiian  and  bf 

^^^^^  travel  for  tbeir  parUcular  deportment :  diplomacy  u  t  raucb  a 
^^^^^^k  profuaion  in  that  countiy  as  medicine  and  Ian ;  and  ihej  have  a 
^^^^^K  great  fadlily  in  acquiring  langnagM.  Tlieippoinlnuntain  Ruaaia 
^^^^^^f  of  aoibaaudora,  or  even  coiiiiula,  never  eoianale  from  famitjp  coib 
^P  nectioDi;  the  lolc  queition  ii,  wlio  can  serve  Ihe  Emperdr  bcatT 

H  Fidetit)'  and  talent  are  snre  to  meet  with  splendid  rewardi.    Tbfcc 

H  it  a  warmtb  of  natianaliiy  about  the  Ruanians,  ■  lofaltf  wbiek 

F  conTcits  tlieir  Emperor  inioan  idol  i  no  pitiful  party  liickeringai 

r  no  upending  those  energies  which  should  be  directed  to  Ibclt 

B  country's  weal  k  personal  wranglinga  and  party  itrife 

^L  principle  ia  that  of  co-operation  for  the  service  of  Iheii  cmintfjr, 

^^  llicir  Emperor,  and  their  God. 


At 
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only  five  persons  attended — all  of  them  Russianf>. 
The  British  Minister  and  his  suite  were  invited, 
but  tliey  declined  thus  publicly  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  the  Russians  over  the  British  allies — 
the  Turks.  I  heard  that  the  entertainment  was  a 
heavy  affair,  and  that  the  Prince's  courtesy  partook 
more  of  the  construincd  than  the  volunury  quality* 
Some  fireworks  announced  to  the  public  that  the 
entertainment  was  going  on,  and  at  the  signal  of 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  the  Russian  minister  bonded 
to  the  Prince  an  order  for  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Khoic  bv  the  Russian  troops — ilint  place  being 
held  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  eighth  crorc 
of  tomouos,  and  which  payment,  as  I  have  already 
shewn,  had  been  cancelled;  but  the  order  was 
never  respected  nor  acted  upon. 

A  few  days  aAerwards  the  Prince  gave  another 
dinner  to  the  British  envoy  and  part  of  \m  suite. 
There  were  five  gendcmcn  present,  and  it  in  said 
that  they  were  more  sumptuously  entertained  than 
were  the  Russians.  The  Prince  was  iihorlly  nftei^ 
wards  invited  by  the  Russian  miniiuer,  by  orden 
from  his  court,  to  visit  their  capital,  it  being  inti- 
mated to  him  that,  by  this  visit,  he  would  be 
excused  from  paying  ihc  remaining  two  croros  of 
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tomauns  which  lay  over  to  an  indeiiQite  periotL 
The  disposition  of  the  Prince  towards  tbia  vial 
was  never  publicly  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
gn?at  preparations  were  making  for  the  joamey, 
and  that  the  King  strongly  urged  him  to  hasten 
his  departure.  The  fioancial  supply  was  the  only 
difficulty,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  his  Majesty 
had  sent  the  Prince  30,000  tomauns  to  pay  his 
expenses.  It  was  stated  that  the  Prince  was  to  go 
from  5t  Petersburgh  to  London,  and  that  the 
English  envoy  had  advised  the  proper  aulhoritiea, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  rcFpectfully  invited.  In 
the  meaawhile  that  dreadful  catastrophe  occuxred  j 
which  has  been  related  in  a  former  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


POLITICAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  PERSIA. 


I  WILL  here  venture  on  a  very  slight  retrospect 
uf  the  political  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Persia  during  the  last  forty  years,  prcvnons 
to  which  time  ihey  were  not  deemed  to  be  uf 
uitich  importance.  It  may  be  considered  as  rather 
tender  ground  to  go  over,  purticularly  as  [  hove 
never  been  summoned  to  the  council  board,  nor 
permitted  even  to  approach  the  vestibule  of  their 
deliberations :  and  1  was  often  amused  at  Tabreee 
at  the  profound  mystification  attending;  those  deU- 
beraiiotiK,  which  were  soon  aAer  so  freely  di*- 
cusaed  by  the  Hcr*iaii8  publicly,  who  have  no  sort 
of  objection  tu  make  ktiovni  their  cabinet  in'en- 
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tions;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Grand  Vizier 
himseli^  when  he  sits  under  the  shaving  operations 
of  the  "  dellok,"  or  barber,  relates  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  common  conversation,  the  discussions  of 
the  last  privy  council. 

Tabrecz,  although  only  a  local  govemment,  had 
all  the  importance  attached  to  it  of  being  the  grand 
focus  of  European  diplomacy.  The  Shah  had 
deputed  Abbas  Mecrza  to  this  department  of  the 
state;  the  English  and  Russian  envoys  were  re- 
siding at  this  court,  aud  all  business  relating  to 
Ferengestan  waa  here  transacted. 

In  the  year  1800,,  during  the  enlightened  and 
vigorous  administration  of  the  then  Governor- 
general  of  India,  the  Marquis  Wcllcsloy.  Ciiptain 
John  Malcolm  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Persian 
court,  with  which  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity, 
and  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  to 
send  twenty  thousand  men  to  attack  some  ASghan 
tribes,  bordering  the  Honorable  Company's  teiri- 
tories. 

The  great  Napoleon,  too,  even  amidst  the  mi^ty 
toils  of  European  warfare,  did  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  cultivating  an  alliance  with  Pcisu, 
widi  the  view,  probably,  of  opening  to  himself  a 
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waj  to  British  India.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  an  invitation  from  the  Persian  court,  who  sent 
an  envoy,  Mecrza  Reza,  to  Buonaparte,  and  he 
answered  it  by  sending  a  large  embassy,  confided 
lo  General  Gardinc,  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  cxtra- 
iinlinary,  to  undermine,  if  possible,  the  British 
influence.  This  mifision  met  with  the  greatest 
respect  Irom  the  court  of  Tehran ;  the  King  con- 
ferred the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  on  the 
ambassador.*  The  missiun  excited  great  alarm 
in  the  government  of  India,  and  the  French  In- 
tert-sts  were  now  rapidly  increasing,  althougli  in 
the  treaty  alluded  to  was  this  clause,  "  And  should 
ever  any  person  of  the  French  nation  attempt  to 
paaa  your  porta  or  boundariea,  or  desire  to  establish 
themselves  either  on  the  shores  or  frontiers,  you 
are  to  take  tneane  to  expel  and  extirpate  them, 
and  never  to  allow  them  to  obtain  a  footing  in  any 
place,  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  and  authorised 
to  tlisgrace  and  slay  ihem." 

The  Govemor^ncral  thought  it  neceimuy  to 
meet  litis  vacillation  of  the   Persian  court  with 

•  ThB  Fnnch  6rM  qipnrrd  in  Pcni*  in  1063,  vtA  ponrlad«l 
■  trntf  with  the  Sl»b  in  1G74.  A  aptrndld  miuion  wia  imt 
lij  Shah  Sutun  IIuihId  tu  Luuia  X1V-,  in  reUtiuo  ta  •  trul* 
nnb  Fnnrt  oim  the  (.'upiiii. 
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menace,  and  accordingly  prepared  at  Bombay  an 
expedition  of  ten  thousand  men  to  act 
Persia.  She  began  to  arm  her  &T)nticrs,  and  to 
make  preparations,  as  though  intending  to  resut 
force  by  force ;  but  she  aoon  declined  the  task,  and 
sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  India,  olfering  to  expel 
tlie  French  mission  from  Tehran.*  This  was 
hastened  by  her  being  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Russians  on  her  northern  frontiers.  She 
likewise  oflered  to  subsidise  any  number  of  British 
troo{)s  to  fud  her  against  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  immediately  dispatched  j 
again  from  India;  but  in  the  meantime  another 
British  mission  jusi  then  made  its  appearance  in 
Persia  from  England,  lieadcd  by  Sir  Harford 
Jones,  wbo  reached  Tehran  Febnmry  14,  1809,' 
thus  superseding  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  for  some 
time  remained  at  Bushire.  Sir  Hartbrd  was  em- 
powered to  enter  into  a  treaty,  engaging  the  EtiM 
L  India  Company  to  pay  to  Persia  a  subsidy  of  two 

H  hundred  thousand  tomauns  annually,  and  to  send 

H  her  free  of  expense  as  many  British  oOicers  and 

P  troops  AS  she  might  require,  to  expel  the  invaderv 
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TIu*  ambuMdor  whs   tluiljl  Kvlci  Khui,  wbu  »■«  uii 
lurwlely  killed  in  ■  frtfat  Somhij,  u  referred  lo  byhia  MqntyJ 
hi4  letter  to  Abbu  Meeria. 
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from  her  northern  frontiers.  This  treaty  bears 
date  the  12th  March,  1809. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  these  two  envoys, 
meeting  on  the  same  ground  at  Youjon :  the  first 
coming  tu  treftt  fur  the  Persians  subsidising  the 
British  troops,  the  second  offering  them  troops  free 
of  expense,  and  a  liberal  subsidy  besides !  These 
were  seeming  inconsistencies  between  the  Britisfa 
envoys,  amongst  whom  differences  arose,  and  Sir 
John  Malcolm  returned  immediately  to  India ;  but 
Sir  Harford  Jones  remained  in  Persia  three  years, 
where  he  was  highly  respected,  and  his  name  is 
Btill  in  grent  repute,  both  with  the  Prince  and  the 
Sbab. 

It  i«  easy  to  anticipate  which  envoy  met  with 
the  moat  courteous  reception  at  the  court  of  Tehran. 
The  trenty  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  accepted  by 
(he  Persian  government,  and  tliey  sent  an  ambas- 
sador, Abul  Hassan  Khan,  to  England  (o  obtain 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  This  was  in  July,  1809, 
and  the  envoy  wan  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morier. 

In  1610,  Sir  John  Malcolm  [>rocfiC<lcd  nguin  to 
Tehran,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by 
the  King,  who  did  not  fail  lo  notice  the  former 
meeting  of  the  two  ombassadorfi.  »o  unexjteeted  to 
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each  other.  Baying,  "  the  difficulties  in  his 
miasion  were  not  occasioned  b;  his  Majesty."  A 
treaty  was  now  formed  of  a  comniercial  nature. 
Sir  John  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  King,  who 
invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun, 
and  made  him  a  Khan,  and  presented  him  with  a 
diamond  star,  himself  pinning  tt  on  his  coat,good- 
humourodly  saying,  "  the  King  does  not  undei^ 
Btand  this  business." 

la  1811  another  minion  was  dispatched  by 
British  court,  having  Btill  more  externa!  pomp 
consequence  attached  to  iL      Sir  Gore  Otisely 
I  sent  out  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister 

H  plenipotentiary,  accompanied  by  Major  D'Arcy  and 

H  another  British  officer,  who  arrived  in  Persia  with 

H  detachments  of  artillery,  &c.  &c.     At  this  pei 

H  the  war  stilt  continued  with  Russia,  who  had 

W  sc93cd  herself  of  some  fine  provinces,   and 

I  making  rapid  strides  upon  the  Persian  territories^ 

K  holding  Lankaran,  Karabaugh,  &c. 

H  France  was  at  this  time  in  alUancc  with  Ruams, 

H  which  prevented  her  acting  upon  the  treaty  entered 

■  into  by  General  Gardine,  to  supply  Persia  with  • 

H  quota  of  troops.     To  this  circumstance,  perhapt* 

H  might  be  attributed  tbo  subsequent  extirpation  of 
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the  French  interests  id  this  part  of  ihe  world.  At 
this  time  the  PcrHJan  troops  were  in  the  most 
wretched  state  of  discipline,  with  but  Uttk-  of  artil- 
lery, niagtuinc  stores,  or  any  thing  which  consti- 
tuted the  materiel  of  an  army.  The  British  ofBcers 
having  begun  to  effect  reformation  in  this  badly 
oi^5aniscd  corps,  Sir  Gore  Ousely  began  his  work  lo 
reform,  if  possible,  the  late  treaty  entered  into  by 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  that  the  expenses  of  the  East 
India  Company  might  be  materially  reduced ; 
altering  the  rank  and  pay  in  the  subsidy  of  the 
Persian  troojia,  in  a  way  very  offensive  to  the 
government,  and  they  positively  refused  to  accede 
lo  such  alterations. 

Whilst  these  negotiations  were  pending,  the 
army  of  the  Prince  Royal  attadted  the  BuBsians 
at  Sultonbund. 

Here  fell  the  gallant  Colonel  Christie,  who  it  ie 
said  anticipated  and  predicted  his  death.*  Though 
the  warfare  was  not  on  twhalf  of  his  country's 
cause,  be  engaged  in  it  with  that  ardour  which  ii 
ever  the  cbaractcristic  of  the  British  soldier.  The 
result  of  this  attack  wot  very  unfavourable  to  the 
*  On  croMug  ihe  Atu  to  job  cb«  Povan  Iroopa.  he  ftll  into 
Or  untniMMa  of  the  mamj  and  wh  Herifie«d,  •  mutyr  U  Ua 
iwl  and  indiicratuia. 
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Persian  troops,  which  induced  the  Shab  to  si( 
the  new  treaty  with  Sir  Gore  Ousely. 

Ju9t  at  this  ]>eriod  a  courier  arrived  annoanci 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  RuBdia.  Tliis 
compelled  Persia  to  make  pence  with  the  latter 
power;  and  on  the  I4th  March  1812,  she  signed 
a  treaty,  under  the  mediation  of  the  British  goTem- 
ment,  yielding  to  Russia,  Mongrelia  and  other 
territories  as  far  as  Astracban.  The  most  morti- 
^ring  part  of  this  treaty  was,  renouncing  the  right 
of  navigation  on  the  Caspian,  even  for  a  boat,  and 
giving  up  those  fine  provinces,  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  abounda  with  forests  of  navy  timber, 
whole  of  which  are  now  in  possession  of  Russia. 

In  May  1814,  Sir  Gore  Ousely  took  leave  of 
Persian  court,  and  Icfl  in  charge  of  British  affiun 
Mr.  Morier,  who  was  some  time  aUcr  joined  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  bringing  with  him  instructions  to  cut  off 
the  British  subsidy  and  every  expense  atuchcd  to 
England.  This  excited  not  only  the  Burjmse  bnl 
the  indignation  of  the  Shah  and  his  ministers,  since 
it  was  said  to  he  contrary  to  Sir  Gor^t  anuranety  and 
immediately  the  former  ambassador  was  dispatched 
to  England,  Meerza  Abul  Hassan  Khan,  when  the 
British  cabinet  agreed  that  one  hundred  thousand 
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tomauns,  being  six  months  arrear  of  tbc  subsidy, 
should  be  immediately  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Persians  complained  of  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  treaty,  in  consequence  of  Messrs.  Moricr 
and  Ellis  ordering  all  the  non-commissioned  officers 
to  leave  Persia  on  the  first  of  January  following, 
although  they  were  entitled  to  pay  whether  they 
remained  in  Persia  or  in  India.  This  seems  lo  have 
been  an  ill-timed  coonomy,  which  being  perBiated 
in,  the  Prince  resolved  to  procure  French  officers 
to  replace  them.  Thia  plan  waa  afterwards  aban- 
doned, on  Colonel  D'Arcy's  taking  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  some  Persian  youths,  lo  give  ihem 
a  liberal  education  in  Englnnd.  The  Colonel  for 
some  time  declined  this ;  but  he  saw  no  alternative, 
and  that  he  should  scriotixly  offend  the  Prince  by 
a  refUsal.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  England 
by  way  of  Russia. 

Messrs.  Moricr  and  Ellis  now  ijuitted  Tehran, 
and  British  affnin  fcll  into  the  hiinds  of  Major 
Willock,  who  had  formerly  noted  an  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Gore  Ousely;  and  from  tliat  lime  British 
influence  and  |)Owcr  appeared  to  decline,  aa  sub- 
sequent events  fully  proved.    This  was  principally 
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government  appear  to  have  thought  Persia  of  little 
importance  with  regard  to  political  relations.  The 
Russians  thought  otherwise,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 
The  consequence  was  an  uninterrupted  and  almost 
exclusive  supply  of  her  manu&ctures ;  the  bazaars 
were  filled  with  them,  and  caravans  pouring  down 
fix>m  Georgia  almost  weekly,  gorged  the  mar* 
kets  with  her  fitbiics,  which,  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  were  imported  there  an- 
nually. 

Greneral  Yermoloff  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Tehran,  poUtical  and  commercial,  highly 
advantageous  to  Russia,  and  left  in  chaige  of  Rus- 
sian afiairs  Colonel  Muizaravich,  who  was  much 
liked  amongst  the  Persians  for  his  liberal  expen- 
diture and  conciliating  address. 

Russia  having  now  conquered  in  the  cabinet  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  thought  only  of  augmenting 
her  armies  on  her  newly-acquired  firontiers,  and 
the  answer  given  to  an  enquiry  was,  that  '^  the 
Persians  must  submit  to  the  dictation  of  Russia 
with  respect  to  a  successor  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Futteh  Ali,  the  present  Shah.''  This 
seemed  like  opening  the  leaf  of  future  intentions; 
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owing,  I  believe,  to  the  inferior  rank  of  the 
who  was  deemed  "  a  third  class  diplomaie." 

Russia,  after  her  strides  of  coDc|uest  in  the  field, 
began  likewise  to  stride  in  the  Pei^an  calnneL 
She  looked  forward  to  the  annexation  of  Persia 
to  her  already  enormous  territory;  and  with  the 
"  teleseopie  eye"  of  anticipation  India  wss  almost 
to  be  acen  in  the  back-ground. 

In  1817,  the  Russian  influence  suppUnled  en- 
tirely that  of  the  British,  and  a  splendid  micooo 
was  sent  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  headed 
by  General  Yermoloff,  the  governor  of  Gcor^a, 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  pi 
potentiary  fi'ora  his  Imperial  Majesiy  the  Auti 
of  all  the  Russias.  Unusual  magnificence 
splendoiu-  marked  this  mission,  which  d^zzjeil  the 
eyes  of  the  Persians ;  but  what  glittered  the  most 
were  the  brilliant  presents,  amongst  others  affian 
bed.  You  can,  in  fact,  do  nothing  with  the  Petsians 
without  presents,  and  almost  eveiy  thing  mA 
them.  One  may  easily  imagine  how  the  King's 
eyes  gltslened  as  he  surveyed  the  services  of  cut 
glass  and  porcelain,  the  diamond  plumea,  amtifp. 
boxes,  rings,  &c 

From  the  period  of  ihts  mission,  the  Britiah 
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government  appear  to  have  thought  Persia  of  little 
importanee  with  regard  to  politica]  relations.  The 
Russians  thouglii  otherwise,  and  did  their  uUnoet 
to  efilablifih  friendlj  relations  with  this  country. 
The  conseqiience  was  an  uninterrupted  and  almost 
excluxive  supply  of  her  man uf&ct tires  i  the  bazaars 
were  filled  with  them,  and  caravans  pouring  down 
from  Georgia  almost  weekly,  gorged  the  mar- 
kets with  her  fabrics,  which,  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  were  imported  there  an- 
nually. 

General  Yermoloff  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Tehran,  politica!  and  commercial,  highly 
advanlAgeous  to  Russia,  and  left  in  charge  of  Rus- 
«an  aJT^ira  Colonel  Muizaravich,  who  was  much 
liked  amongst  the  Persians  for  his  liberal  expen- 
diture and  conciliating  address. 

Russia  having  now  conquered  in  the  enhtnet  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  thought  only  of  uuginentJng 
her  armies  on  her  newly-acquired  frontiers,  and 
the  amwer  given  to  an  enquiry  wiw,  tlmt  "  the 
Persians  must  submit  to  the  dictation  of  Russia 
with  raipect  to  a  successor  to  the  throne  un  the 
death  of  Futteh  .Mi,  the  present  Shall."  This 
seemed  like  opening  the  leaf  of  future  intentiuiu; 
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but  apparently  it  excited  no  attention  on  tJic  part  I 
of  the  British  resident,  who,  ftom  his  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Prince  Ro^'al,  made  himself 
personally  obnoxious,  and  occasioned  comparisons 
to  the  disadvantage  of  himself  and  the  British 
interests, 

At  length  serious  differences  arose  between  thenvfl 
about  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  1 
already  alhided  to,  which  the  Shah  had  tnmafcrred 
to  hb  son  Abbas  Meerza,  and  on  account  of  it 
Major  Willock  had  advanced  him  the  sum  of  tea^ 
thousand  tomauns ;  but  a  subsequent  order  vihict 
the  Prince  gave  upon  him  he  chose  to  dishonour, 
alleging  lo  the  Kaimacan  (or  prime  minister)  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Persia  in  cnterii^ 
the  Turkish  territory,  contrary  to  their  promise  ti 
him,  Tliis  gave  great  offence  to  the  Raim 
and  the  Prince ;  they  denied  the  chains  and  sold 
that  such  a  comjilaint  came  with  very  ill  grace 
from  Maji>r  Willoclt,  who  had  never  interposed 
amidst  all  the  insults  which  they  had  received 
from  tlic  Turkiish  commanders. 

This  affair  increased  the  Shah's  suspicions  for- 
merly entertained,  that  the  delay  in  fulfillittg  the 
engagement  of  the  British  government  v 
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Juc  to  ilieir  c-Imrgii-d'afikircs,  and  in  a  moment  of 
irriuiion  he  forced  the  payment  from  his  mioieter, 
Mecrza  Abul  Hassan  Khan,  hy  whose  embassy  to 
the  court  of  Sl  James's  that  engagement  had  been  ' 
entered  intoi.  The  Shab  sent  A^a  Mabumcd  Ker- 
reem  to  Major  Willock  to  insist  on  payment  of  the 
Prince's  order,  who  told  the  British  cbarg^  (but 
without  the  sanction  of  the  King)  that  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  in  five  days,  he  had  the  Shah's  com- 
mand to  cut  off  bis  head. 

The  charge  immediately  taking  alarm  hastened 
to  the  frontiers.  The  Shah  assured  him  (and  un- 
der his  own  seal)  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
intcndeil ;  he  made  a  public  apolt^y  to  him  for  the 
conduct  of  his  messenger,  and  condescended  to 
pay  him  every  mark  of  kindness  to  regain  his  con- 
fidence. The  ministers  made  their  explanations 
to  bim,  but  nothing  would  tempt  the  cbai^  back. 
His  imagination  was  constantly  haunted  with  the 
spectre  of  the  "  Fcnisha  Ghuzzub,"  or  executioner. 

Being  fright(-ned  from  his  post.  Major  Willock 
hastened  to  London,  althouj^h  the  .Shah  informed 
bim  that  if  he  leH  the  court  unpleasantly,  or  con- 
trary to  bis  wishes,  Pewia  would  fc-el  it  essential 
lo  her  dignity  to  dispatch  on  envoy  tu  England 
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with  a  report  of  the  charge's  offensive  conduct, 

to  require  the  appointment  of  another  person  in 

his  stead. 

To  the  British  minister  for  foreign  affuiB  (the 
late  Lord  Londonderry)  Major  WUIock  made  bis 
complaint; — whose  reply  was — "  The  treatment 
you  have  met  with  by  no  means  authorized  you  to 
leave  your  post.  In  four  days  prepare  to  return 
to  Tehran.     (Such  is  my  Treasury  minute.)" 

Within  that  time  the  minister  was  no  more, 
his  successor,  Mr.  Canning,  said  he  would  not  be 
troubled  with  Persian  affairs,  and  transferred  them 
over  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Meerza  Sautach,  the  envoy  from  the  PtarsiMi 
court,  then  arrived  in  London,  and  made  Ida  re- 
presentation ofthe  conductor MajorWiUock.  The 
conscrjucncc  was,  that  it  was  determined  to  make 
eome  new  appointment  to  the  court  of  Tehran. 
This  being  now  vested  in  tlio  East  India  Coni> 
pany,  a  mission  was  prepared  by  ihem,  appointing 
Colonel  Macdonald  Kcrmicr  as  agent  or  repn— 
aentativc  of  the  Honourable  Company,  but  oot 
accredited  as  an  ambassador  from  his  Britatuii 
Majesty. 

In  this  capacity  the  King  for  a  long  time  refuaedj 
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tu  rf>ccive  the  mission.  It  was  beneath  his  dignity 
to  entertaio  an  envoy  from  a  company  of  mer- 
chants ;  but  they  having  paid  over  the  arrears  of 
the  subsidy,  and  Abbas  Mccrza  being  iuflucneed 
by  tlic  generalissimo  of  his  forces,  whose  opinion 
he  much  respected,  advised  the  Sbab  to  receive 
the  misdion,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1826,  he 
dtsjiatched  a  distinguished  messenger  to  India, 
inviting  them  to  come  up. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Colonel  ui  September,  the 
King  wa-s  then  in  camp,  to  which  he  went,  and 
was  received  very  graciously  on  the  7th,  the  Sboh 
observing  that  "  his  place  had  long  been  empty." 
As  usual,  tlie  presents  were  displayed,  and  these 
are  ample  credentials  at  the  Persian  court. 

Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  disturbed  the  good 
understandii^  between  the  envoy  aiid  ibc  coun, 
with  which  he  was  a  favourite,  and  particularly 
since  by  his  mediation  the  peace  was  brought 
about  with  Russia,  though  on  terms  very  disad- 
vantageous to  Persia,  yet  belter  than  was  at  the 
moment  antici[>aied.* 

The  treaty  formerly  alluded  to  as  entered  into 

by  Sir  Harford  Joues,  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand 

•  For  UI  ucount  of  At  Colonrrt  dcub,  *rv  Chirpter  7. 
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tomauns  annually  to  oxtiqiatc  the  French  intei 
frota  Persia,  was  considered  at  an  end  wheo 
the  danger  was  removed;  but  a  claosc  was  at- 
tached to  it  of  renewal  in  i»se  the  Pcrdans  were 
attacked  by  the  Russians.  The  result  of  the  late 
war  with  that  country  occasioucd  much  discussion 
respecting  this  clause :  the  English  deciariitg  that, 
ae  the  war  was  begun  by  Persia,  no  subsidy  could 
be  claimed  by  them ;  and  the  lutter  orgu'mg  that 
they  were  still  entitled  to  their  pecuniary  claim. 
This  difference  at  the  time  inaleriaUy  weakei 
the  British  interests  at  the  court  of  Tobreex,  w] 
money  was  so  greatly  needed. 

At  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  Kenmer, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1830,  Captain  CiunpbeU 
was  left  in  charge  of  Persian  alTiurs,  and  on  the 
25th  Miu-ch,  1632,  he  received  from  India  his 
regular  appointment  of  envoy  to  the  court  of 
TebraD,  to  which  city  he  proceeded,  and  occupied 
the  British  residency. 

Persian  political  events  now  became  stirrir^  and 
interesting.  The  declining  health  of  the  Shah  gttve 
great  inquietude  to  thinking  men,  since  apparently 
the  quiet  and  welfare  of  the  country  dcp 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  existence. 
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heir-Hi>pareQt,  Maliomcd  Meerza,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Shah  as  his  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Brit'iBb 
and  Russian  courts,  was  now  hastening  from  Kho- 
rasiiun  at  the  head  of  his  annj,  ro  assert  his  right, 
and  had  arrived  at  Tabreez  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment of  Azerbijan.  Abeady  were  the  rival  chiefe 
preparing  themselves  to  buckle  on  the  armour  of 
warbre.  The  Governor  of  Shirauz  even  refused 
to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the  "tribute"  money, 
wbicli  so  incensed  the  old  Sbah,  that  it  seemed  to 
hftve  lent  him  new  vigour;  the  scent  of  gold,  even 
at  a  distance,  gave  him  new  life  as  it  were.  He 
summoned  a  lai^c  army,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  marched  towards  Shirauz,  threat- 
ening vengeance  on  his  contumacious  son.  Arrived 
at  bpahan  (as  already  stated),  there  he  terminated 
his  mortal  career,  on  the  24th  October,  1834,  after 
a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  and  in  the 
seventy-fiftli  yciir  of  his  age. 

Immediately  tlie  Zi\  y  Sultaun,  the  etilest  son, 
and  only  brother  of  the  late  Abbas  Mecraa,  and 
formerly  the  shallow  of  the  Shuh  (which  his  title 
denotes),  proclaimed  himiM.-lf  as  tlic  subitliince, 
and  nothing  less,  than  "  the  King  of  Kings;"  at 
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the  same  time  possessing  himself  of  the  treasury. 
This  latter  was  the  most  efiective  step  to  empire, 
etnce,  as  I  have  shown,  money  vill  do  all  things  io 
Persia,  With  it  he  found  no  difficulty  to  establish 
his  authority  io  the  capital,  where  it  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  But,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
Eastern  successions,  rival  candidates  started 
to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  the  throne. 
There  was  one  at  Shirauz,  Hussein  AH  McerTAj 
another  in  the  person  of  the  Firman  Fimiacc, 
Governor  of  Fars,  who  was  crowned  as  Hooeeiff] 
Shah. 

Thus  Persia  became  a  prey  to  intestine  iii»- 
orders;  but  they  did  not  last  long.  VtTien  the 
death  of  the  Shah  Vas  announced  at  Tabreei, 
his  appointed  successor  was  proclaimed  Maho- 
med Shab,  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  ambassadors  of  England 
and  Russia.  Immediately  every  effort  was  m«de 
to  put  an  army  in  motion,  that  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital,  and  lake  posscsEion  of  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors;  but  the  stamina  of  its 
existence  was  wanting — money — the  treasury  waa 
empty,  and  there  were  no  means  of  niising  sup- 
plies.    The   evil   genius   of  the    Ki 
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fur  a  time  In  the  ascendant,  eveiy  thing  was 
paralyzed, 

What  Persia  could  not  do  for  herself  her  futb- 
fid  ally,  Great  Britain,  did  for  her."  Sir  John 
Campbell,  with  an  energy  which  was  scarcely  to 
bo  exceeded  had  it  been  to  gain  an  empire  for 
himself  and  heirs,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Shah.  He  advanced  him  imme- 
diaudy  £20,000  on  the  credit  of  his  government ; 
he  personally  attended  at  the  arsenal  to  hasten 
the  completion  of  the  gnus;  he  inspected  the 
serbozes,  paid  the  men  three  tomauns  each,  pro- 
mising them  their  arrears  on  arrival  at  Tehran ; 
in  &ct,  it  might  have  been  almost  imagined  that 
he  was  going  to  supplant  the  Shah  himself,  eni'b 
was  bis  activity. 

The  Shah  on  the  second  day  of  his  reign,  at 
the  lucky  hour  appointc<l  by  the  astrologers,  de- 
[mrted  towards  the  capital,  establishing  himself  in 
a  gnnlcn  not  far  from  the  city.  Here  he  aascmbled 
the  trooiw,  and  promised  them  every  thing  they 

*  The  Iroopi  wctr  in  ■rrran  Ihrec  yean'  pajr,  nor  <ruul(l  tlicy 
nardi  until  tome  aiatirj  wu  adTuccd  la  them  :  ihm  wm  M 
the  time  *  mpn-tablt  ■rmj'  ■(  Kbor.  oHfn  fur  wliich  wrrr  im- 
medUlet;  •rm  vlt.  and  on  ihr  l&ih  ihejr  arrived,  comnuuulcil  by 
the  AatreT  j  Nimn. 
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coultl  want  on  an-ival  at  Tehran,  plentjoffii 

but  no  "siller."    Sir  John,  however,  had  set  tbei 

in  movement,  as  already  alluded  to. 

Sir  Henry  Betbune  took  the  lead,  cummandbl 
the  troops,  and  on  the  23d  November  tliey  fin. 
quitted  Tabreez ;  the  Shah  now  proceeded,  accom- 
panied by  the  English  and  Russian  ambassadors. 
On  arrival  at  Kasvinc,  intelligence  was  receiver 
that  the  troops  of  the  Tehran  Shah  were  Riarchin 
in  great  force  to  oppose  the  Tabreez  Shah,  com 
manded  by  Eman  Nadir  Meerzo.  1'lic  advance 
guard  of  each  army  had  some  skirmishes,  whi 
terminated  always  in  favour  of  the  forces  of  th«  ' 
latter.  The  King  sent  on  a  large  force,  attetided 
by  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

A  letter  was  forwarded  from  the  rea]  Shah  to 
his  rival,  promising  him  immunity  for  bis  rebel- 
lion, provided  he  immediately  surrendered  up  fa 
self,  guaranteeing  to  him  bis  eyes,  amongst  ollia 
advantages ;  and  to  confirm  this  guarantee,  it  t 
signed  by  the  two  ambafisadors.  Immediately  the 
King  with  his  forces  marched  on,  and  his  cause 
was  strengthened  by  the  adherence  to  it  of  two 
of  the  ministeia  of  the  late  Sbali,  the  Mootimet__ 
u  Doulut,  and   the  Asseff  n   Doiilut. 
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John  Campbell  had  proceeded  with  the  British 
commander,  to  exert  hb  influence  amongst  the 
chiefs  of  the  usurper's  army,  and  to  try  what  he 
could  do  with  the  commander  himseIC  He  suc- 
ceeded in  weaning  many  of  the  troops,  and  their 
commander  seeing  them  desert,  came  in  on  the 
I7tb  to  make  bis  submission,  and  to  negotiate  for 
bis  brother,  for  whom  ha^'ing  made  capital  terms, 
be  proceeded  to  Tehran,  bearing  a  firroaun  to  the 
usurper,  that  "  be  must  abstain  from  plundering 
the  royal  treasury,  that  his  offences  should  lie  par- 
doned, and  that  he  should  be  continuetl  as  governor 
of  Tehran."  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  been 
arrested,  and  for  safe  custody  delivered  over  to 
the  ladies  of  the  harem. 

The  King  arrived  on  the  plains  of  Tehran  on 
the  20tb  Dcceml>er ;  here  he  reviewed  the  troops, 
gave  tliem  a  plenty  of  the  "  chum  y  chum,"  or 
compliments,  as  to  their  acal  and  activity,  how 
he  meant  to  reward  them,  &c.  On  the  way  hi- 
was  greeted  by  bis  loyal  subjects  with  ibc  sacri- 
fices of  camels,  sheep,  and  uxcn,  t>eing  slain 
before  him;  scattering  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and 
utber  oriental  oflerings;  breaking  bottles  filled 
with  liqueurs,  Sec      Tbc  following   rooming,  ur 
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six  o'clock,  was  the  propitious  hour  fixed  od  bj^\ 
the  astrologers  for  his  Majesty's  happy  entry  inl 
Tehran. 

The  Shah,  with  all  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance" of  oriental  parade,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  richly  caparisoned,  attended  by  the  two 
ambassadors  and  their  suite,  surrounded  by  the 
khans  and  dignitaries  of  bia  court,  with  the  many 
"  shah  zadehs,"  or  princes,  in  their  splendid  coft- 
tumes;  the  cluc&  of  the  different  tribes;  tbe 
Koords,  with  their  flaunting  finery,  and  their 
silk  streamers;  the  Eeleauts,  ciuretting  on  their 
small  stecda,  and  the  gaping  crowds,  bending 
lowly  to  the  passing  dignity  of  majesty.  It  is 
described  as  a  fine  oriental  scene,  and  the  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  threw  a  brilliance  over 
the  whole,  which  seemed  to  gladden  the  march  of 
the  young  Shah, 

On  arrival  at  the  palace,  his  Majesty  retired  for 
a  short  time  to  robe  himself,  and  shortly  returned 
to  give  audience  to  his  admiring  subjects,  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Wheu  the  ceremonies 
were  all  arranged,  the  ministers  were  introdoced* 
and  on  the  chair  of  state,  with  his  crown  oD, 
and  adorned  with  nil  tlie  costliness  of  the  Persiao 
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jewellery,  eat  the  newly  enthroned  monarch,  "the 
asylum  of  the  universe,"  &c.,  and  every  one  bowed 
before  him.  TIic  ambassadors  beiog  now  ordered 
to  be  seated,  oflFered  the  sweet  incenfic  of  tbeJr 
congratulations,  as  did  also  the  grandees  of  the 
empire,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people  a  salute  of 
one  hundred  and  one  guns  was  fired.  His  Majesty 
then  made  a  long  and  most  gracious  speech,  addres- 
sing himself  to  the  two  ambassadors,  thanking  them 
for  the  trouble  which  they  had  taken,  and  purtjcit' 
larly  addressing  himself  to  Sir  John  Campbell, 
calling  him  his  friend,  saying  that  be  was  indebted 
to  him  for  bis  crown,  &c.  A^er  some  forms  gone 
through  the  audience  closed,  and  the  assembly 
departed. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  did  not  ukc 
place  until  the  28th  of  December,  in  the  mean- 
while every  thing  remained  tranquil ;  the  troops 
would  occasionally  give  angry  indications  of  the 
want  of  pay,  but  these  were  soon  silenceiL  On 
this  day  Tehran  showed  unusual  bustle  and  acti- 
vity, all  the  respectable  inbabitanU  were  tlironging 
towards  the  great  "  Maidan ;"  the  grandees  and 
princes  were  assembled  in  the  coun  of  the  Mirror 
Palace ;  the  latter  in  their  splendid  dresses  shone 
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H  brilliantlj  in  the  gorgeous  display ;  the  i 

H  dors  were  present,  and  every  thing  conspired  to 

H  give  eclat  to  the  crowning  scene.      His  Majes^ 

W  having  mounted  the  throne,  this  was  announced 

by  a  salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns  from  the 
"  zambrook,"  artillery.  " 

The  King  gave  two  whiffs  from  his  splendid 
"kaUeoon;"  the  coronation  prayer  was  then  ot 
fered  by  the  moolah,  wbo  proclaimed  him  as 
"  Shah  Mahmoud  Pad!  Shah  of  all  Persia ;"  in- 
voking the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  him,  compli- 
menting his  Majesty  on  tjeing  called  upon  to  rcign 
over  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  the  moat 


I  ahleness  of  its  laws  and  customs,  8:c     Whenever 

I  the  name  of  the  Shah  was  pronounced  all  penoos 

I  bowed  profoundly  to  the  Zil  Allum,  or  shftdow 

I  of  God.     The  King  replied  briefly,  in  which  hc 

I  promised  to  govern  by  the  laws  established,  &c. 

H  The  ceremony  was  short,  the  assembly  dispersed, 

H  and  soon  after  the  King  gave  private  audience  |o 

H  the  two  ambassadors,  in  which  he  again  expressed 

I  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  John  Cnntpbel) 

H  *  Tbe  mvble  throne  I  bure  ■Ircnd)'  described,  wilb  ita  uqai>^^ 

H  lite  Kulpturt  of  unmraning  ligiin-ii.     (Spg  Cliaplcr  13.)  ^^H 
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for  bis  exertions,  adding  familiarly,  "  the  English 
are  fine  fellows." 

The  other  compeiitars  to  the  throne  were  soon 
after  silenced.  The  Zil  u  Sultaiiu  had  reigned 
only  thirty-five  days,  but  the  Firman  Firmace 
did  not  so  soon  give  up,  having  been  crowned  as 
Hoosein  Shah  ;  his  party  was  strengthened  by 
the  adherence  to  him  of  the  Sheik  id  Islam,  or 
the  chief  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Ameen  u 
Doulut,  or  prime  minister  of  the  late  King. 

A  force  of  about  two  thousand  troops  and  six- 
teen guns  was  got  ready  in  about  a  month,  under 
the  ordera  of  Sir  H.  Bclhune,  to  take  possession  of 
Ispahan.  By  making  a  forced  march,  the  English 
general  arrived  in  that  city  in  time  to  save  the 
govrntur,  against  whom  the  people  had  risen  in 
rebellion.  In  the  meantime  a  large  force  was  said 
.  to  be  mlvancing  from  Shirauz,  headed  by  Hussein 
Ali  Meerzji,  one  of  the  candidates  for  empire, 
who  had  joined  the  "  Firman  Firmace."  The 
general  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  contriving 
to  get  between  the  troops  and  their  baggage, 
he  defeated  the  former  and  captured  the  latter. 
This  intelligence  reaching  Shiraue,  Ilousein  Shah 
determined  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  empire. 
k3 
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AasLBted  by  his  sons,  Heza  KooIIe  Meerza,  1 
Koolie  Mecrza,  and  Timuur  Meerza,  they  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  establish  their  authority 
amongst  the  Shirauzees,  in  which  thej  failed, 
after  some  gallant  fighting.  The  father  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  shortly  after  of  an  attack  of 
cholera.  The  sons  escaped,  and  subsequendy 
made  their  way  to  England,  to  seek  redress 
and  assistance  from  the  British  govemmeDt,  by 
whom  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  sent 
back  to  Constantinople  at  their  expense.*  The 
troops  then  made  their  way  to  Shirauz,  where  the 
advanced  guard,  under  Colonel  Shee,  made  the 
two  brothers,  Hooscio  and  Hassan  Ali  Meerzas, 
prisoners. 

Thus  ended  the  civil  strife  wliich  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Persia  Mahmoud  Shah,  the  acknow- 
ledged and  legitimate  successor  of  his  grandfather. 
There  were  some  minor  actors  in  the  drama:  two 
brothers  of  the  Shab,  Rhosroo  Mecria  and  Jchan 

*  1  mei  these  princes,  on  their  return  to  tbe  Eut,  ni  l?^||«i. 
and  voy^ed  with  them  by  the  Danube  to  Corutantinople.  Thdi 
rwninucencM  of  their  EtigUihmit  were  exceedingly  eotcnaiaing, 
their  prevalent  deeire  being  for  an  early  return  to  ihii  eounuy.  I 
hiTe  beard  that  they  aie  pensioner!  on  the  BriEisb  eovenimcnt  to 
the  amount  of  £20e0i  but  lean  by  no 
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Gbyr  Mcerza,  of  whose  exploits  I  know  nothing, 
except  that  it  led  to  their  being  deprived  of  their 
eyes,  which  I  learnt  on  mj  last  visit  to  Persia,  in 
1836. 

The  strictest  concord  was  observed  by  the 
two  ambassadors  of  England  and  Russia  during 
those  events,  from  the  identity  of  interests  of  the 
two  coimtries,  their  policy  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Persia  under  the  scepire  of  a  prince 
whom  their  respective  governments  had  formerly 
acknowledged.  But  subsequent  events  liave  led  to 
an  estrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia, 
which  may  be  much  to  be  lamented  and  difficult 
to  reconcile.  These  I  will  very  briefly  revert  to. 
Having  never  approached  even  to  the  vestibide  of 
Downing  Street,  I  cannot  stand  charged  with  Ite- 
traying  any  of  their  secrets ;  but  how  far  I  may 
have  penetrated  into  a  Persian  divan  is  known 
only  to  myscl£  Sir  John  Campbell  returned  from 
Persia ;  Mr.  Hume  lauded  him  in  ttie  Cumnions, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  recalled  him  1 

A  mission  was  now  on  the  "  tapis"  of  congra- 
tulation to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  In  the  meantime 
how  Great  Britain  wa«  reprcscnled  at  that  court 
I  could  never  find  out,  since  Sir  John  Cnmpbell's 
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firgt  secretary,  second  secretary,  doctor,  &c^  I 
all  left  Persia  in   the   persoD  of  Mr.    M'Nei 
At  the  head  of  the  coDgratulatory  ooisaion  t 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Ellis  was  placed ;  a  gentleman,  ' 
»5  I  have  ht^ard  on  all  gidcs,  than    whoi 
more  competent,  or  more  agreeable  (o  the  Per- 
aans,  could,  perhspa,  have  been  fiiuod. 

Mr.  Ellis  arrived  at  Tehran  aboat  the  middle  cf  >l 
October,  1 635,  and  was  most  graciously  received  bj  J 
the  Shah,  whose  eyes  glistened  at  the  costly  pr^l 
senta  sent  him  by  his  cousin  of  England,  and  \ 
profiise  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  KJng 
of  England,  aiid  for  the  assistance  so  lately  ren- 
dered hiro  by  tlie  British  govemmenL  Od  lftkiii| 
leave,  the  Shah  promised  him  all  that  he  < 
require  in  the  matter  of  a  coinmereial  treatr, 
which  had  been  long  asked  for  by  the  Bridah 
government,  in  order  that  her  commerce  might 
be  equally  protected  and  favoured  as  to  duties  ■> 
that  of  Russia.  The  ambassador  vas  graciously 
presented  with  many  costly  gifts,  amongst  otben 
thai  of  the  portrtut  of  the  Shah,  set  in  brilliants. 
He  arrived  at  Tabreex,  on  his  way  to  Eogland, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1 636,  there  awaiting  the  arrival 
uf  his  successor,  Mr.  M'NeilL 
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About  this  time,  Sir  Henry  Bcthunc  again 
arrived  at  Tehran,  liearing  a  letter  from  the  King 
of  England  to  the  Shalt  of  Persia,  bj  whom  he 
was  received  with  much  courtesy,  his  Majesty  im- 
mediately sppoiating  him  to  the  command  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  granting  him  a  firmaun,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  "to  teach  the  Persians  the 
art  of  war,"  &c.  Sir  Henry  brought  with  him,  at 
great  personal  expense,  miners  and  machinery, 
with  which  to  work  the  mines  of  Persia,  and 
with  great  activity  and  energy  were  these  put 
in  movement  in  the  iron  mines  of  Karadngh, 
so  abundantlj'  rich  in  this  metal.  I'nder  what 
"  finaaun,"  so  rich  in  promises  as  ihey  generally 
are,  the  British  general  was  induced  to  launch 
into  this  -speculation  I  never  heard;  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  hear,  that  not  one  of  these  (ironiiscs 
had  been  realised,  and  that  Sir  Ueniy  had  found 
a  grave  fur  bis  capital  (so  far  as  it  went)  in  the 
Persian  soil,  without  any  chance  of  even  a  remote 
remuneration.  But  this  ia  episodical  to  my  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  will  now  briefly  glance  at  Persiaii 
retunw  for  British  8cr\icc3. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  so  distinguished  himself  as 
the  gallant  leader  of  the  Shah's  forces,  was  now 
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abandoned  by  them.  The  Persian  colonels 
to  obey  him,  and  I  beard  the  most  amusing  tfaou^ 
the  most  di^raceful  anecdotes  on  this  subject; 
the  rommander-in-chief  having  on  one  oocaaioD 
marched  oS,  as  he  thought,  at  the  bead  of  lus 
forccSi  whilst  they  all  marched  another  way.  The 
to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  unpopular 
commander,  gave  orders  that  he  should  head  the 
army  for  Herat;  he  refused  to  obey,  and 
8equenlly  retired  from  the  Persian  service. 

Mr.  M'Neill  proceeded  to  Persia  in  1836,  with 
the  appointment  of  "  envoy  cstraordinary  and  ini- 
nister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Tebran." 
The  Shah  was  then  busily  engaged  with  the  siege 
of  Herat,  marching  and  counter-marching,  with 
no  other  effect  than  wasting  his  army  and  re- 
I  sources,  devastating  the  country,  and  rendering 

b  himself  unpopular  with  his  faithiul  subjects. 

H  It  seems  that  Mr.  Ellis  felt  rather  sensitive  on  the 

H  subject  of  the  Herat  expedition  when  in  PersnB ; 

r  and  the  Shah  gave  him  the  following  explanation 

L  of  its  origin,  provocation,  and  object: — "That 

H-  Kamrum  Mcerza,  and  the  .\ffghauns  under  his 

H  authoiity,  bad  penetrated  from  Sebtan  to  Rho> 

W  rassan,  and  had  carried  away  twelve  thousand  pri- 
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soncrs,  whom  tbcy  had  sold  as  slaves,  and  had 
compelled  the  chief  of  Kbain,  hU  subject,  to  send 
tribute  to  Kamram  Meerza;  that  the  chiefs  of 
Khaiii  and  Khaf,  both  towns  of  Khorassan,  had 
sent  agents  to  say  that  they  must  be  immediately 
supported  by  the  Shah,  or  submit  to  Kamratn. 
His  object  was  to  redeem  his  captive  subjects,  to 
impow  the  tribute  on  Kamram,  and  to  make  him 
acknowledge  his  dependence  on  Persia." 

Mr,  Ellis  seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  justice 
of  the  Shah's  cause  in  marching  against  Herat> 
and  so  did  Mr.  M'Ncill,  in  bis  dispatch  to  Lord 
Pabncrston,  dated  February  1837.  "  Under  the«e 
circumstances  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt 
that  tltc  Shah  is  fully  warranted  in  making  war 
against  Frincc  Kamram ;"  adding,  "  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Herat  would  be  certainly  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude."*  A  great  deal  was  said  at  the  time  of 
the  Russian  influence  at  the  court  of  Tehran,  and 
that  the  Shah  had  bc«n  urged  to  undertake  this 
expedition  at  the  dicta  of  their  ambaaaador,  the 
Count  Simoniich.  Notes  were  paased,  and  ex* 
planations  given   on   the   part   of  Russia :   such 

*  See  paper*  pn*cntc4  ta  paritammt  rdatiag  to  PenU,  &c. 
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explanations  were  deemed  ptrfialy  ttOii/acton/  by 
Lord  Paltnerston. 

Previous  lo  Mr.  Ellis's  quitting  Persia,  he  had 
made  some  effort  to  induce  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Shah  and  Kanirani  ^leena,  which  was 
assented  to  by  the  Persian  grand  vizier,  Uajee 
Mcerza  Aghassee ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ellis,  through  the  Persian  authorities, 
which  suggested  that  he  ehuuld  send  a  confidential 
agent  to  the  Shah  to  negotiate.  To  this  no  reply 
was  ^ven,  but  further  provocations  of&red,  by 
putting  to  death  some  of  the  Persian  residents  of 
Herat 

The  Shah  himself  tried  to  bring  him  to  temu 
in  the  winter  of  1836 ;  his  reply  was  mther 
laconic: — "  Yon  demand  hostages — ^we  will  giv« 
none ;  you  demand  a  present — we  will  give  what 
we  can  alTord.  If  the  Shah  is  not  satisfied  with 
this,  let  him  come,  and  we  will  defend  our  cily  m 
long  as  we  can ;  if  we  arc  driven  from  it,  it  will  . 
remain  in  your  hands  until  we  can  find  mcaiu  to  I 
take  it  back  again."  \ 

Kamram  then  assumed  the  title  of  Shah,  with 
the   lofty  style  of  *'  Kibleh  Alum,"  thereby  dis- 
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claiming  all  dopendcnce  upon  Persia.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  Ramrain  sent  to  negotiate,  but 
retaining  the  newly  assumed  title  of  Shah,  and 
offering  such  conditions  that  Mr.  M'Neill  thought 
they  im^fil  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Persian 
govemrnent ;  but  thei/  thought  otherwise ;  on  which 
he  oesumed  that  it  now  became  "  an  unjust  war" 
on  their  part,  of  which  he  had  formerly  said,  "  the 
Shah  is  fully  warranted  in  making  war  against 
Prince  Kamram."  But  what  said  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  Persia  in  reply  to  this  ?  "  No  confidence 
whatever  is  to  be  placed  in  these  pro|K>sitiuna,  nor 
reliance  on  their  assertions;  whilst  they  seek  to 
negotiate,  complaints  arc  coming  in  against  the 
Affgliauns-  from  the  nobles  and  priistliood  of 
Khorastmn,  and  other  foreigners  and  uaiivt's." 

In  July  :  837,  the  Shah  set  out  on  another  expe- 
dition to  Herat,  in  which  he  vias  said  to  have 
been  aaaisted  by  the  Rusaian  minister.  I  should 
have  before  noticed  that  the  English  were  bound 
by  the  treaty  of  Tehran  of  1814  not  to  interfere 
between  Persia  and  the  Aflghauns,  acknowledging 
an  equality  l>etwc«ii  them.  Tlie  Pcraiaii  govcm- 
menl  fell  therefore  some  little  jealousy  ogninst  the 
imercourw   kvpt   up   between   Mr.   M'Neill  nnd 
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the  chief  of  Herat,  which  goes  far  to  explain  t 
transactions  which  subsequently  occurred. 

The  agent  from  Herat  who  came  up  to  nego-V 
tiate,  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  a  me^ 
eenger  of  Mr.  M'Neill's  f  AU  Mahomed  Beg);  he 
remained  some  time  at  Herat,  and  was  on  the 
16ih  of  October  dispatched  with  letters  for  him 
from  the  ^ent  and  the  vizier,  and  from  Lieutenant 
Pottinger,  a  British  officer,  then  in  that  aty. 
Having  passed  the  Persian  camp,  he  was  rcco^ 
nised  not  far  from  Meshed,  under  very  saspicioos 
circumstances.  He  was  seized,  brought  back  to 
the  camp,  ill-treated,  and  placed  in  custody. 

Colonel  Stoddart,  then  at  the  camp,  remonstrated 
with  the  authorities,  saying  that  this  man  was  in 
the  service  of  the  mission  ;  but  they  stripped  him, 
took  from  him  the  letters,  and  returned  that  of 
Lieutenant  Pottinger  unopened.  Hajee  Khao,  the 
Persian  officer  by  whose  orders  this  was  done, 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  violent,  and  his 
servants  took  away  the  man's  property. 

This  outrage  was  deemed  by  Mr.  M'Neill  to  be 
"  a  grave  insult  to  the  British  government,"  for 
which  he  demanded  an  immediate  apology  of  the 
Persian  government,  and  the  dismissal  and  disgrace 
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of  Hajee  Khan ;  intimating  that  *'  if  thia  moderate 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  he  would  suspend 
his  intercourse  with  the  Persian  government." 

They  replied  (referring  to  the  treaty  already  al- 
luded to),  that  a  servant  of  Mr.  M'Neill,  a  Persian 
subject,  had  been  employed  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  Affghauns ;  that  the  sway  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  over  his  subjects  was  despotic; 
that  thin  man  had  some  secret  purpose  in  going  to 
Herat;  that  the  conduct  imputed  to  Hajee  Khan 
was  misrepresented,  &c. 

In  March  1838,  Mr.  M'Neill  resolved  to  go  to 
the  Persian  camp.  On  his  arrival  he  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  Shah,  who  assured  him  of  his  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Bri- 
tish govemmenL  He  had  the  same  professions 
from  the  prime  minister,  Hajee  Meerza  Aghaeee. 
He  then  sent  Major  Todd  into  Herat,  to  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  its  ruler  towards  an  accommo- 
dation, and  subsequently  went  into  the  city  himself 
on  the  10th  of  April,  where  he  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  prime  minister,  Yar  Mahmoud 
Khan,  said  to  hare  been  "  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  hii  age  and  conniry." 

A  draft  of  a  treaty  waa  then  arranged,  in  which 
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all  the  different  points  were  acceded  to,  except  the  i 
independence  of  Herat.  Thb  Mr.  M'Xeill  re- 
ported to  the  Shah,  calling  the  governor  of  Herat 
at  the  same  time  Kamram  Shah.  This  was 
deemed  personally  offensiTe,  and  he  declared  that 
the  siege  should  go  on.  From  that  time  the  siege 
went  on  with  renewed  acUvitj,  and  the  defence  of 
Herat  was  mainly  conducted  by  a  British  officer. 
Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who  had  been  indefat^able 
in  constructing  these  defences.  Mr.  M'Neill  theo 
wrote  a  note  in  very  strong  terms  tu  (he  Persian 
government,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  prime 
minbter  ver)'  moderately,  aseerting  their  rights,  &c 
The  instructions  from  the  Foreign-office  to  their 
representative  in  Persia  were  deemed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  be  rather  stringent ;  and  the  mode  of  com- 
municating them  very  offensive.*  The  "ultiDia- 
lum"  of  the  demands  of  the  British  government 
was  set  before  the  Shah  at  an  audience  bad  of  hitn 
by  Mr.  M'Neill  in  May  1838,  and  be  seemed  dis- 
posed to  ivcedc  to  them  all,  so  that  his  boDoar 
and  credit  might  be  preserved  amongst  bis  own 
people  for  abandoning  the  siege  of  Herat.  Thb 
led  (o  Kundry  correspondence  with  the  graad  vixicr 


•  See  Appendix. 
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of  Persia,  when  all  the  demands  of  the  Britisli 
government  were  unequivocally  acceded  to;  be  was 
desirous  to  arrange  every  subject  of  (iissalisfticiion, 
although  Mr.  M'Neill  had  previously  wTittcn  in 
the  following  terms — "  that  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  these  demands,  the  British 
government  can  pursue  no  other  course  than  by 
employing  tlie  amplt  means  at  its  command  to 
oblige  the  Persian  government." 

With  all  the  reaily  compliance  of  the  grand 
vizier,  still  the  British  envoy  whs  not  satisfied. 
Ten  days  after,  at  an  audience,  he  eonipUiiicd  to 
the  Shah  that  the  demands  bad  not  been  agreed 
ta  The  Shab  said  that  be  bad  agreed  Ki  them, 
and  would  write  to  that  effect;  and  a  note  was 
written  accordingly,  doing  more  credit  to  the  Per- 
sian minister  tbnn  did  the  irritating  cavils  of  the 
Britjsb  envoy  to  liiinsetf,  who  seemed  dtlermhifd 
to  be  dissatisfied  His  complaint  now  vns  "  that 
the  mission  was  falling  into  dicrcs]H.-ct  from  the 
late  outrage  on  one  of  its  servants;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  lo  restore  the  mission  to  its  projwr  posi- 
tion, or  to  (|iiit  the  conn;"  adding,  "  (hat  as  the 
indignities  and  insults  offered  to  the  British  go- 
vernment were  unrepaired,   and   as   ilie  Person 
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government  had   detenDtiied   to   subject    him  t 
onwortby  treatment,  such  as  no  British  miiuster 
was  ever  before   subject  to  at  the  court  of  the 
Shah  of  Petsia,  he  should  set  out  on  the  fbllownig 
day  for  the  Turkish  frontiers." 

Here  was  menace  in  reply  to  concessions— a 
declaration  of  war  where  peace  had  been  proffered. 
What  less  than  saying,  "  I  am  determined  to  break 
with  yoH,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  say  or  do?"  And 
here  the  good  sense  of  the  Shah  manifests  itself  in 
his  forbearance  and  conciliatory  reply:  "  We  do 
not  know  what  is  your  Excellency's  object  in  these 
writings,  and  what  you  propose  to  yourself  and 
what  you  desire ;  secondly,  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  treaty  nor  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  government,  and  no  indignity  nor  disre- 
spect has  been  offered  to  your  Excellency  which 
should  cause  you  offence."  This  was  from  the 
grand  vizier,  who  added  ttic  Shah's  own  words— 
"  His  Majesty  entreats  that  the  British  minister 
would  not  depart." 

Nothing  seemingly  would  do  with  an  envoy 
determined  to  pick  a  quarrel.  He  sends  in  now 
a  written  memorandum  of  demands,  a  compliance 
being  required  to  liiem  in  three  days. 
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The  Shah  was  quite  imeasy  at  the  ihrefttcned 
departure  of  the  British  miniBtcr,  and  pressed  hito 
to  meet  hb  prime  minister  to  arrange  these 
demands,  who  writes,  "  His  Majesty  has  issued 
his  commauds  that  we  agree  to  all  his  Excellency's 
demands,  according  to  kit  own  writitu/,  and  nothing 
else  remuiDs."  But  Mr.  M'Neill  would  not  meet 
the  minister  without  first  having  it  under  the 
Shah*s  seal  "  that  the  reparation  and  the  satis- 
faction he  had  demanded  would  be  granted." 
This  not  being  complied  with,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture, convinced  "that  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
means  ut  his  command  to  induce  the  Persian 
government  so  to  act  as  to  enable  him  to  remain 
without  dishonour." 

Really  this  did  appear  like  treating  PcTsia  niih 
unexampled  severity, — as  if  wounding  his  own 
government  by  a  seeming  injustice,  which  it  cotdd 
scarcely  be  BupimM-d  cuuld  emanate  from  Dowa> 
ing-Btreet. 

Mr.  M'Neill  then  retired  from  ihe  camp  l>efore 
HenU.  He  arrived  at  Meshed  on  the  35th  of 
June,  on  his  way  to  the  Turkish  frontiers.  From 
hence  hirt  letter  to  Lord  Pulmen«tun  xayn,  "  that 
the  British  mission  was  treated  by  the  Persian 
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government  as  a  proscribed  body."  In  the 
time  Herat  had  been  assaulted  by  the  PcrBian 
troops,  who  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  and  some  of  their  beet  officers. 

Arrived  at  Tehran  on  the  30ih  July, 
M'Neill  sent  instructions  to  Colonel  Stoddail^'i 
still  remaining  in  the  Shah's  camp,  "  that  if  the 
siege  of  Herat  was  petBevercd  in,  the  frieiutty 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia  most 
cease,  and  the  former  must  take  sucb  steps  as  she 
may  think  best  calcidated  for  the  security  of  the 
British  Crown."  The  Shah  replied  to  the  Colonel 
at  the  audience,  "  We  consent  to  the  whole, 
demands  of  the  British  government ; — we  will 
go  to  war;"  and  bis  Majesty  commenced  his 
back  to  Persia  on  the  9lh  September. 

One  of  his  first  steps  of  conciliation  with 
British  minister  was  to  dismiss  Hajcc  Khsn, 
had  maltreated  the  envoy's  "beg,"  already  alloded 
to;  and  Mr.  M'Neill  halted  on  his  way,  intending 
to  resume  his  functions  at  the  Persian  courL 
some   new  offence  was   now  mooted;   that 
bad  been  informed  that  the  Persian  govern 
had  made  a  communication  to  at  least  one  forei 
government,  reflecting  in  an  unfriendly  manner 
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on  the  conduct  of  tlic  British  government,  and  the 
proceedings  of  ita  agent."  Ue  then  requested  a 
copy  of  this  document,  which  they  declined  giving. 

Tbb  looka  like  an  ingenious  peg  to  hang  a  com- 
plaint upon ; — as  if  any  government  was  lo  give 
up  its  private  coTTCspondence  at  the  demand  of 
an  angT)-  British  minister.  Such  a  seemingly  frivo- 
lous demand,  after  so  many  others  of  large  im- 
portance had  been  granted,  was  enough  to  drive 
any  government  to  desperation.  The  minister 
replied,  "  that  the  paper  in  question  contained 
nothing  to  prevent  the  envoy  coming  from  Tehran ;" 
and  he  said  to  ihc  messenger  in  an  emphatic 
manner,  "do  not  press  me  any  more,  or  we  cer- 
t^nly  shall  connect  ourselves  more  clonely  and 
intimately  with  another  European  govcmmenu" 

This  demand  see  ma  to  have  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  Persian  minister,  and  here  the 
corresjwndcnce  ceased,  and  seemingly  on  a  frivo- 
lous point,  totally  unconnected  with  the  interests 
of  the  British  government ;  a  provocation  was 
ofFered,  which  resulted  in  the  menace  thrown  out 
by  lladji  Mecrza  Aghasee,  that  Persia  would 
throw  her»clf  into  the  arms  of  Husaia. 

The  British  miuiater,  on  the  lOlh  July,  IH38, 
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issued  a  circular  to  the  British  merchants 
Persia,  that  "all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Persia  had  ceased ;  he  had  left 
the  Shah's  camp,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople,  to  wait  for  instructions."  He 
arrived  at  Tehran  on  the  23rd  July,  and  Rn^j 
left  Persia  the  3rd  January,  1039,  giving  ii 
tions  to  Colonel  Shee  and  the  Britisli  officers 
proceed  to  Bagdad ;  and  our  envoy  extraordinary 
arrived  in  England  accordingly. 

Here  I  ought  perhaps  to  end  my  long  {ralitical 
yam ;  liut  I  have  a  sort  of  yearning  towanle 
Iran  and  the  Iranis,  having  so  frequently  "been 
salted  with  their  salt,  and  smothered  with  their 
flattery."  I  am  therefore  desirous  to  liiid  some 
loophole  to  resume  friendly  relations  with  Persia — 
not  by  any  compromise  of  our  national  dignity ; — 
I  would  resent  this  as  strongly  as  Sir  John  M'Neill 
himself;  but  I  would  take  up  "the  reed  of  fricMl* 
ship,  and  offer  the  rose-bud  of  reconciliation"  with 
beaityguod  will,  purpose,  and  dignity.  They  made 
the  fu^t  attempt,  by  sending,  as  "  ambassador  re- 
concilialory,"  Plooscin  Khan,  whom  I  had 
long  ago  in  Persia,  in  certainly  any  thing 
diplomatic  life.     Lord  Pahncrston   answered. 
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reply  to  some  question  by  an  honourable  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  "that  he  had  recom- 
mended her  Majesty  should  not  receive  him  in 
that  capacity ;"  so  he  returned  again,  to  strengthen 
the  unfriendly  feeling  towards  England.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1839." 

But  now  comes  the  political  eonsideration,  "  Is 
the  friendship  of  Persia  worth  the  purchase,  or 
her  enniity  worth  the  averting?"  How  shall  / 
pretend  to  answer  these  questions,  who  liavc  never 
breathed  in  a  jxilitical  atmosphere?  Pcraia  has 
Itecn  long  iu  a  alaie  of  "decadence;"  other  and 
neighbour  states  thrive,  and  she  withers ;  she  has 
virtually  loet  her  independence ;  the  blight  of 
oppression  alienates  her  people  from  loyalty  to 
(he  throne,  patriotism,  and  all  the  other  good 
feelings  by  which  stAtes  thrive  and  kings  govern. 


•  FlooHiii  Kban,  un  bU  telucti  lo  Pcnla,  wm  well  rrceived  hy 
tile  Shkh,  Hii  luctTw  lo  indudng  ui  embu;  from  the  l-'mich 
couit,  bad,  in  M>mc  loeuurf ,  MmpenaMcd  for  hi*  iiot  ■uMccding 
at  the  court  uf  St.  Jamn'i.  Uul  recent  nrcouDti  rrom  rmia 
■uir  thai  far  hs>  bmn  dligratnl,  and  pulillcly  battinadocd,  for 
■gioc  alleged  diarcapccl  to  the  Sbafa ;  nor  ha*  be  brcn  rotorrd 
to  tba  royal  fiivor  by  rreelrliig  a  kalaal,  irblrh  loaiFiimca  foUova 
the  t»Mnador.  Thli  la  anollwr  iiiaiann^,  in  addition  lo  [bote  I 
hat*  alrtady  addiirrd,  of  the  prconDaaneu  of  the  royal  favor  lii 
Penia. 
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This  is  the  "worm  i'lhe  bud,"  which  will  soon] 
wipe  her  out  of  the  map  of  aationa. 

Russia  is  looked  to  as  the  natural  protectress  o 
this  falling  empire;  such  is  the  feeling  amongst 
the  Persians  themselves.  Men  of  rank,  fed  Uy 
Russian  bribes,  attack  her  ^4ta]s,  betraj  her  in- 
tercsts,  and  thus  accelerate  her  downfall.  TheyV 
make  no  secret  of  being  in  the  Russian  jiay  ;  ben 
merchants  engroBS  the  commerce,  and  cxerrise  ■ 
tyranny  in  the  bazaars  which  the  native  merchants 
cannot  escrcisc.*  Greek  establishments  arc  fonim] 
xinder  Russian  protection.  Thus  Russia  in  every 
way  insinuates  herself,  which  it  might  have  been 
imagined  to  be  British  policy  as  far  as  poenble 
to  counteract. 

Of  the  British  residents  only  three  remain ;  of 
the  British  commerce  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  ant/  remains.  Where  our  name  formerly  was 
exalted,  it  is  now  degraded  ;  where  our  influence 
was  predominant,  now  it  is  null ;  and  it  is  rapidly 
coming  to  pass  the  ominous  prediction  of  Hadji 
Mcerza  Aghasee,  "do  not  press  me  any  more,  or 
we  shall  certainly  connect  ourselves  more  cIoscIt 
and  intimately  with  another  European  govcnt- 
meat" 
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The  gangrene  of  both  political  and  national 
animoBity  of  "  Persia  and  the  Persians"  towards 
"  England  and  the  English"  has  now  grown  to  such 
a  pass,  that  I  query  if  the  diplomatic  sitill  of  even 
Sir  John  M'Neill  himself  could  heal  iL  We  are 
held  by  them  in  contempt ;  nay,  our  military 
prowess  is  derided,  in  consequence  of  some  paltry 
rencontres  lately  with  the  Persians  at  Bushirc,  in 
which  they  were  succesoful  1 

This  may  perhaps  give  some  uneasiness  in 
Downing  Street;  I  have  oo  moans  of  knowing, 
not  having  even  a  portico  acquaintance  ilicrc ; 
but  I  trust  that  the  vigilance  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment will  not  allow  our  relations  with  Persia  to 
remain  longer  in  this  nondescript  state  of  al>ey- 
ance,  still  having  a  mission  hovering  about  some- 
where on  the  frontier!, — daring  nothing,  winning 
nothing.  Surely  this  is  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
this  great  nation. 

From  recent  accounts,  Persia  is  in  a  most  dis- 
organised state,  both  south  and  north,  and  seem- 
ingly drawing  fast  towards  dissolution.  Rival 
cbicb  ar«  storting  up,  defying  legal  authorities, 
and  leTying  contributions  tm  systematic  plunder. 
But  in  oar  recent   political  transactions  in    ihat 
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rouiitrv,  iitik'ss  tlie  under  currents  of  d 
from  tbc  Forci^-officc  to  ber  minister  ta 
Momrthing  very  difTerent  from  what  floats  c 
Murracc,  or  lliat  Persia  has  been  gulltr  of 
[Militicnl  iiiimnrality,  of  which  we  know  ootbii^ 
it  lifx-n  njiiwar  that  this  country,  irfaich  fcr  the 
loM  forty  ycara  wc  have  been  subsidising,  wootif, 
(iml  winning,  has  been  estranged  from  as  br  > 
(Vivoluus  luid  vexatious  complaint,  unworthy  the 
di)ilomAtic  intercourse  of  any  nation.  Well  maj 
they  "Iniipih  at  our  beards,"  having  taken  oar 
money  and  profited  by  our  military  discipline. 
The  moment  their  costly  friendship  was  secured  to 
UB  wc  flind  it  away.  The  minister  was  rewarded, 
and  I'ersiii  is  lost  to  us  I 

NtiTK,— WhllM  1  am  writing  (hi*  I  pereeire  ibat  the  Earl  of 
RlpiHiii  hM  (riven  notice  in  the  House  of  LonU  of  an  early  psrha. 
mwiiufj'  Cftfiuiry  on  [he  suljecl  of  Persia.  I  tn.st  ttnl  it  irill  ImJ 
W  tho  n).iMt«blI*hliig  our  friendly  reUlion*  with  iLat  countrj. 
and  that  w»  thall  be  jiermitted  once  more  to  unokc  the  pip*  of 
fridiililiiji  witli  Ihc  "  AdjemJB." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  PERSIA. 

Toe  cultivation  of  commerce  between  En^lanJ 
nnd  Persia  nppc&nt  to  be  an  object  well  deserving 
the  attention,  as  affording  employment  for  that 
British  capital  and  industry  which  reqnirc  nltnosl 
new  worlds  to  spring  up  for  their  absorption.  It 
did  aeem  astonishing  that  the  immense  field  which 
Penia  offers  for  commercial  enterprise  had  been 
90  long  unexplored  by  British  merchant.-*,  or  ex- 
plored only  to  s  vciy  limited  extent,  an<l  in  Kmall 
ventures,  which  mode  their  precarious  way  from 
India,  but  never  in  sufBcicnt  quantities  to  answer 
the  demand,  or  with  sufficient  regularity  to  give 
ground  for  any  just  estimate  on  the  subject. 
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The  resources  and  capabilities  of  Fer^ 
but  little  known  until  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  English  nation  so  far  back  as  1553,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  who  thought  it  practicable 
to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Perda 
hy  the  Caspian.  In  1561,  Queen  Elizabeth  eent 
out  her  ambassador,  Anthony  JenkiuEon,  to  Taeb- 
mas  Shah,  the  then  King ;  but  the  couotry  was  io 
too  disoT^nised  a  state,  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Affglians,  to  admit  of  any  beneficial  results.  The 
quaint  and  simple  style  of  her  Majesty's  address 
was  as  follows:— 

"  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God  Queen  of 
England,  &c  To  the  right  mightic  and  right 
victorious  Prince,  the  great  Sophie,  Emperor  of 
the  Persians,  Medes,  Parthians,  Camianuians, 
Magians,  of  the  people  on  this  side  and  beyond 
the  river  Tygris,  and  of  all  men  and  nations  be* 
tween  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Gulph  of  Persia, 
greeting,  and  moat  bappye  increase  in  all  pro»- 
peritie.  By  the  goodness  of  the  Almightie  God  il 
is  ordayncd  that  those  people  which  not  only  tho 
huge  distance  of  land  and  the  invindble  widenen 
of  the  seas,  but  also  the  very  quarters  of  the  bear- 
vens,  doe  moste  farre  seperate  and  sette  asimderi 
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may  oeverthclessc  through  good  commcnilation  by 
writing,  bothe  ease  and  also  communicate  between 
them  not  onelj  the  conceived  thoughts  or  delibera- 
tions and  grateful  offices  of  humanitie,  but  also 
many  commodities  of  mutual  intelligence.  There- 
fore, whereas  our  futhful  and  right  well  beloved 
servant  Anthooic  Jenklnson,  bearer  of  these  our 
letters,  is  determined,  with  our  license,  favor,  and 
grace,  to  passe  out  of  tlus  our  realme,  and  by  God's 
sufferance  to  travel  even  into  Persia  and  other 
your  jurisdictiotis,  we  mind  truly  with  your  good 
favore  to  scde  forward  and  advance  that  his  right 
laudtblc  purpose,  and  the  more  willingly  for  that 
this  his  enterprise  is  grounded  upon  an  honesii 
intent  to  establisli  trade  of  merchandiie  witli  your 
subjects,  and  with  odier  strangers  trafficking  in  your 
realms.  Wherefore  we  have  tliuiighl  good  both  (<> 
write  to  your  Majestic,  and  also  to  desire  the  same 
to  vouclixafe  to  our  request  lo  grant  to  our  saide 
Mrvant  Anthonte  Jcnkinson  good  passports  and  safe 
conducts,  by  meanes  and  authority  whereof  it  may 
be  Iree  and  lawful  fur  him,  together  with  bis  fami- 
lies, servants,  carriages,  merchandiie  and  goods 
wliatsoever,  through  your  realmes,  dominions,  ju- 
risdicliotiH,  and  prwinccs,  freely  and  without  im- 
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peacbment,  to  journey,  goe,  passe,  repasse,  depan, 
Kiul  tarry,  so  long  as  he  sb«U  please,  and  fh>m 
thence  to  retame  whensoever  he  or  they  shall 
(hinke  good.  If  these  hotye  duties  of  eDtertain- 
mcnl,  and  swectc  offices  of  natiirail  hiunaoitic  may 
be  willingly  concluded,  ancerely  embraced,  and 
firmly  observed,  between  us  and  our  reahncs  and 
subjects,  then  wc  doe  hope  that  the  Almigbtie  God 
will  bring  it  to  pass  that  from  these  small  begin- 
nings greater  moments  of  things  shall  hereafter 
spring,  both  to  our  fiimilures  and  honors,  and  also 
to  the  great  commodities  and  use  of  our  peoples ; 
so  it  will  be  known  that  neither  the  earth,  the 
seas,  nor  ibe  heavens,  have  so  much  force  to  sepa- 
rate us,  as  the  godly  disposition  of  natural  hunU' 
nitie  and  mutuall  benevolence  have  to  bind 
strongly  bother.  God  grant  unto  your  Mqesdt 
long  and  happy  felicitic  in  earth  and  perpetuall  in 
I  heaven.     Dated  in  England,  in  our  famous  citie 

^  of  London,  the  25th  day  of  the  month  April,  in 

H  the  yeare  of  the  creation  of  the  world  5323,  and  of 

H  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1561,  and  of  our  retgne' 

■  the  third." 

H  I  cannot  trace  any  good  results  arising  from  ihi 

H  mission.     In  16*26  the  question  was  again  tokeni 
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iiji  liv  James  tbc  First,  wheo  Sir  Anthony  Stiirle; 
was  sent  out  to  establish  mercantile  relatiuiis  with 
Abbas  the  Great,  who  received  him  very  cour- 
teously, and  said,  "  that  he  would  dehvcr  in 
Ganibroon  ten  thousand  bales  of  silk  (nearly  one 
million  of  pounds  weight),  and  take  in  exchange 
English  cloth."  1  cannot  Bnd*  however,  that  thi§ 
led  lo  any  eeUbli^hed  intercourse  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  a  circumatonce  arising  principally,  I 
Iwlicvc,  from  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  this  coim- 
trj',  whoae  history  oJTers  ue  a  succession  of  civil 
warn.  The  jealousy,  however,  of  the  Armenians, 
who  had  been  always  the  trading  comtnunily  of 
tlie  East,  and  aUo  that  of  the  Rimiana,  had,  no 
doubt,  some  ahare  in  the  matter. 

In  i7ii9,  Mr.  John  Elton  made  his  way  into 
Persia,  on  ihc  Iwlialf  of  the  British  factors  in  St. 
Petcrsburgh,  He  was  the  fintt  English  merchant 
who  ever  carried  goods  into  Persia,  and  lie  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  tu  contend  with  in  coming  down  the  Volga, 
l>eing  exposed  to  pirates,  &c,  during  his  long  and 
hsxardoua  entorpri«e.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
obtaining  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  British  mcr- 
chandixe  from  Riia  Kuuly  Mecrta,  the  then  regent. 
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and  SOD  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  decree  commanded 
the  "  Beglerbegs,"  or  governors  of  provinces,  to 
show  every  imaginable  respect  to  English  mer> 
chants,  and  afford  them  liberty  "  to  sell  to  whom 
they  please,  without  hindrance  or  delay." 

Mr.  Elton  made  known  the  success  of  hid  mis- 
sion to  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  in  London, 
who  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  recom- 
mending "  that  this  scheme  for  opening  a  new 
branch  of  trade  to  Persia,  through  Russia,  may  be 
very  beneficial  to  this  kingdom,  and  may  deserve 
your  majesty's  royal  protection."  This  alurmed 
the  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  the  Turkey 
Company,  particularly  the  latter,  who  had  profiled 
largely  by  the  sale  of  their  cloths  at  Smynui  and 
Aleppo,  fium  whence  the  Armenian  mercbanis 
transported  them  into  Persia.  They,  therefore, 
presented  memorials  on  the  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  these  became  the  subjects  of 
warm  discussion  iu  parliament,  nhcre  it  was  mtule 
a  question  whether  even  the  Turkey  trade  should 
Dot  be  thrown  open  to  competition.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtiuned  for  the  Caspian  trade, 
and  British  factors  were  sent  into  the  tiortb  of 
Persia.     The  cuactmcnis  of  this  Bill  were  Intru- 
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(luee<l  by  the  foUowiDg  preamble : — "  And  whereas 
it  may  be  of  great  advant^c  to  this  kingdom  to 
u{>cn  a  trade  to  and  from  Persia  through  Itus^a, 
l>y  prumutiiig  the  consimiption  of  woollen  and 
other  maniilactureE,  goods  and  commodities  there- 
of, if  raw  ailk  and  other  the  goods  and  commo- 
dities of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
Persia,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  this 
kingdom  from  Russia,  in  return  for  such  woollen 
and  other  manufactures  as  shall  be  exported  from 
hence  into  Russia,  and  from  thence  carried  into 
Persia,  and  not  otherwise." 

Four  years  alhrrwards,  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  that 
most  respectable  of  British  merchants,  whose  his- 
tory I  consult  aa  the  best  authority  on  thb  subject, 
iindcrtouk  the  charge  of  a  caravan  of  woollen 
goods  for  Persia,  to  the  value  of  6vc  thousand 
poundn  sterling,  on  the  behalf  of  the  British  fac- 
tory at  Sl  Pctcrsburgh.  Having  reached  Zaritsen, 
660  miles  from  Moscow,  he  embarked  on  the 
Volga, — the  town  just  named  being  siluatcd  on 
a  high  bank  of  that  river, — which  he  dcscrilics  as 
the  must  esteemed  in  tlic  world  for  its  depUi  and 
extern.  -The  navigation  he  states  to  be  sometimes 
difHcull,  on  account  of  its  being  choked  by  trees 
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and  other  large  bodies  floating  occasionally  dow 
the  stream.  The  first  town,  aituated  midway, 
Chemojare,  where  he  etopped,  and  then  i 
ceeded  lo  Astrachan.  The  ordinary  rate  of  the 
current  he  describes  as  being  about  one  mile  an 
hour,  but  in  the  time  of  floods  it  is  of  three  times 
that  rapidity.  In  the  winter  it  would  be  difficult 
to  navigate  it  until  the  montli  of  Marcli. 

Astrachan  is  a  large  town,  containing  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  fen-  its 
annual  feir,  where  are  congregated  together  peo- 
ple of  all  nations  and  languages.  From  tlicnce  he 
proceeded  down  the  Volga  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caspian,  to  Astrabad  Bay,  which  is  on  the  south- 
east side,  and  offers  a  very  commodious  anchorage. 
Here  having  suffered  immense  difficulties,  in  cod- 
seqnence  of  a  rebellion,  his  caravan  l>eing  pltm- 
dercd,  and  himself  in  danger  of  l>eing  curried  into 
slavery  by  the  Turkomans,  he  departs  for  Balfrutb, 
which  he  reaches  in  six  days.  There  again  be  i 
encounters  extraordinary  hardships,  which  are  de-  I 
tailed  in  his  simple  and  interesting  narrative.  1 

Continuing  through  numerous  other  dangers, 
he  arrived  at  Lankaron,  where  he  found  Mr.  Ellon, 
and  soon  after  proceeded  on  hie  journey  lo  Ka^ 
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vinCf  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  caiup,  in  order  tu 
obtain  of  Nadir  Sbah  reparation  for  liis  toss  at 
Astrabad.  This  was  grunted  by  the  following 
decree — "That  I  should  give  the  particulars  of 
the  loss  in  writing  to  Bcbud  Khan,  ilio  Sbah'a 
jZcneral  in  Astrabad,  who  had  orders  to  deliver  to 
me  whatever  jmrt  of  the  goods  might  possibly  be 
found,  and  restore  thcni  in  kind,  and  the  deficiency 
to  be  p^d  out  of  the  sefjuestered  estates  of  the 
rebels,  without  delay,  to  the  last  denar," 

1  cannot  trace  any  oonimercial  intercourse  direct 
lietween  Great  Britain  and  Persia  until  about  ten 
jeiu^  £^a  In  tlie  meantime  our  manufacttuvs 
were  scantily  supplied  from  India  at  an  immense 
t'o»t  of  transit,  making  their  long  precarious  way 
9uijjcct  to'  numerous  duties,  pltindcrings,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  taxes,  which  made  them  pru- 
bibitory  for  general  consumption.  But  the  Persians 
were  so  attached  to  every  thing  English,  that  even 
m  those  bigb  prices  our  manufactnrcs  found  a 
certain  though  limited  demand.  Tlio  trade  w«» 
deemed  of  sufficient  impunaace,  that  when  Sir 
John  Malcolm  arrived  in  Pcnria  iu  the  year  1810, 
he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Perwan  govcnimcni 
for  its  protection,  which  treaty  no  longer  cxtME : 
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for  in  all  despotic  govemmeDts  no  treaties  are 
bin<^g  on  the  successors.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined its  contents,  to  see  how  far  its  enactments 
might  sen-e  for  a  future  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  I  need  not  glance  at 
them,  but  will  copy  merely  the  preliminary  cont- 
pliments,  since  it  shows  the  inflated  style  (^  the 
Persian  writing." 

*  '■  In  tbe  name  of  the  bdoved  sod  great  Qod  (dten  cotDC* 
the  King's  aeal),  the  earth  is  the  Lord'i,  our  augutt  nxiiBuiida 
are  imieil,  that  the  high  in  dimity,  the  exalted  in  station,  the 
refuge  of  power  and  glorj,  tbe  ooble,  the  great  in  authority,  ibc 
chiefs  of  high  Doliles,  the  Beglerlwgs,  the  Hnuheiint,  the  Nalb* 
and  Moieudiei  of  the  kingdom  under  our  protectian  (who  are 
laiiied  by  our  royal  fuvour),  become  acquaiiiteil  ibiit  it  thi*  period 
the  dignified  and  eminent  in  itatioii,  tbe  jiruHent,  abic,  and  petlA. 
irutiiig,  the  grealeil  of  the  EUilied  fulluwen  of  ibc  Mesuifa. 
CajilHin  John  Malcolm,  dc]iuted  from  a  glorious  quarter,  fnMB 
tbe  government  of  the  King  of  Eriglaul,  whoee  court 
the  firmament,  ui  emperor  in  di|;i<lty,  like  Alexander, 
tbe  power  of  the  globe,  and  from  tbe  repository  Of  gtory,  gnu- 
ness  and  nobility,  endowed  with  arbitrary  power  and  juatiets  ihs 
Uovenior. General  of  the  kingdom  of  Hindostui,  for  tbe  pnipoM 
of  etiubliKbing  union  and  friendship  between  the  two  great  nue*, 
ha*  srrivpil  at  our  threibold,  founded  on  juilice,  and  baa  Itcfti 
honoured  by  adniiasion  lu  our  royal  presence  of  conapinuma 
aplvndoiir,  and  hai  expreiaed  ■  detirv  that  the  faundaiiaiu  of 
amity  and  union  aboiild  be  bud  between  the  two  state*,  that  tbej 
ahould  he  eonnecled  together  in  the  liond*  of  triendihip  and 
harmony,  and  Ibnt  ■  coni^tiint  union  and  reciprocal  good  undvr- 
ttnnding  t,lioit1d  e\ht.     We,  from  uur  auguit  selvei.  have  siren 
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Of  ihe  subsequent  trade  of  Perria,  the  imporu 
of  manufHCturca  consisted  principally  of  Russian 
fabrics,  brought  down  from  Tefiis  by  the  Georgia!) 
merchants,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of 
ducats  annually,  paying  an  ad  vaJorem  duty  of  five 
per  cent.  These  merchants  were  protected  by  a 
Russian  consul,*  and  thoy  throve  in  their  traffic, 
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OUT  coiurnt,  uh)  hare  granted  the  rcque*U  of  ihc  high  in  nnk 
above  mciitioned,  uid  a  treaty  kealiid  with  the  ttal  of  ibe  miaittrr 
of  our  ever. enduring  government  haa  been  giren  to  him;  and 
jrou,  Ihe  nalted  in  ilMion,  ale  poaitirrlf  enjobed  of  the  nece*. 
Btf  (after  jrou  bvcoaic  infoRned  of  out  royal  and  augu*t  order), 
for  all  of  you  acting  In  airict  confonniiy  with  the  oniditiona  of 
the  treaty  concluded  and  euluuige4  between  [he  high  in  rank, 
the  nailed  in  ilatioii,  ibe  great  and  glorioui  in  puwrt,  neat  (o 
ibe  throne,  in  whom  the  royal  eonfldencc  ia  placed,  Hi(I;l 
IbnUiim  Xban,  and  the  bigh  in  nuik.  the  rnvoy.  Captain  John 
Malcolm  (wboae  title*  bf*  been  before  enumemed))  let  no 
one  act  conlisrj  to  Ibia  higb  Mmmand,  or  to  the  contenu  of  (be 
annexed  trnty.  and  ibould  tt  elct  be  reprcHnted  lo  u«  thai  any 
of  The  great  noblea  conduct  iheniael  vet  Id  npjHiiitian  lo  the 
*lipuU[lon«  of  ihl*  treaty,  or  arv  in  thia  reapvct  rithet  guilty  or 
negligent,  auch  will  incut  our  diaplcaaure  and  puciiibmeni,  and 
be  npoacd  lo  out  royal  anger,  whieb  1*  like  fire,  and  let  them 
view  tlui  a*  an  obli|tBUOD. 

■'  D.itrdoi>  ibe  ninth  of  Sbaobaa,  in  tbayrarof  Hegita  I2IS  " 
(January  IWl.)  Signed  by  nine  nuniatm. 

*  The  connil't  power  to  prauct  Ib«  property  of  Human 
fubjeeta  it  reniatfcably  nn>"f>  "f  which  the  following  ia  an 
inaianM.  A  nwtebant  eomplaiMd  ta  him  of  one  of  hia  Penian 
debtor*  ancMpllng  l«  deftaod  him,  and  ibat  b«  dertned  hia  pro. 
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acquiring  great  wealth,  taking  back  with  tbeai 
raw  silk,  skins,  wait,  &c  At  this  time,  therefore, 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Persia  was  Geor- 
gian. 

Subsequently,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  flome 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  imports  from  Eng- 
land direct  to  Persia,  by  the  indefatigable  cxertioos 
of  an  active  and  intelligent  agent  of  Abbas  Mecrza, 
who  when  in  this  country  established  a  correspon- 
dence with  &  large  mercantile  house  in  London ; 
by  which  means  direct  intercourse  was  opcne4l, 
and  a  vessel  navigated  the  seas,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  bearing  British  manufactures  to  the 
port  of  Trcbisonde,  their  destination  being  the 
Persian  market.  This  affair  excited  coniudentble 
interest  in  England.  The  boldnetu  of  the  undci^ 
taking,  and  tlie  skill  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
did  at  one  time  promise  to  realise  the  utmost 
hopes  of  the  s))ccu1ators.     But  "  it  b  not  in  mor- 

p«riy  iiwecure  ii>  bia  baTids,  The  ransuT  iiiued  tat  fiat  (br 
immediste  iei|iieBlration  of  the  debtor*!  property,  Biid  iritlKMit 
refemng  at  all  to  ihe  Pi^rsian  nuthoriliet.  A  '■  Icavau,'  or  tMfc 
sengcr,  was  immodiEitely  tent  to  the  dcblor'i  shop,  the  ioot  wm 
closed,  the  Ruuian  sral  put  upon  it.  nbich  evvn  iliv  j^oiikt,  or 
Governor  of  Tsbreei  himself  could  not  pull  down  ;  the  cJalm* 
or  [he  Kutsinti  subjeet  w«re  ihen  seiied  for,  and  ■!«  other  en. 
ditort  might  help  ibemtelvra  to  nnv  thing  thot  mmained. 
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t&ls  to  comnund  aiicccas ;"  though  I  may  truly  add 
that  they  "deserved  it."  It  failed,  however,  for 
reasons  on  which  I  deem  it  unnecessary  tu  enter. 

This  was  the  firet  time  the  port  of  Trebisonde 
had  been  ever  resorted  to  as  the  highway  to  Persia. 
The  nnvigalioD  of  the  Bhick  Sea  had  been  dreaded 
by  all  narigators ;  the  very  name  of  "  Kareh- 
denguis,''  or  "  the  furious  sea,"  was  a  bugbear  to 
maeters  of  vessels;  in  fact,  it  was  only  by  one  of 
its  frightful  storms  (the  vessel  being  nearly  wrecked) 
thai  the  port  was  first  made,  and  which  subse- 
quently led  to  a  British  vessel  beinf^  purchased, 
and  navigated  to  that  harbour,  as  already  alluded 
to.  The  eonaecjuenee  was,  that  this  sea,  once 
deemed  so  fomii<Uble,  was  now  found  at  the  proper 
season  to  be  a  "  [)acific"  one,  and  Trebisonde 
l>ecame  by  degrees  the  h^hway  from  Constant!' 
ni)ple  to  Persia. 

When  I  first  visited  this  interesting  cilj,  I  was 
told  that  no  other  Englishman  had  been  there  for 
twelve  years  before ;  and  I  found  but  one  Euro- 
pean consul.  When  1  last  visited  it,  British  com- 
merce had  unfurled  her  flag  there,  under  the 
protection  of  her  consul ;  and  the  transit  of  goods 
from   Constantinople,   which   bail   not   previously 
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equalled  a  million  of  piastres  (£  10,000)  peranm 
was  now  pqual  to  nearly  u  million  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, occasioned  by  the  Persian  merchants  buyii^ 
British  manufactures  at  Constantinople,  and  inns- 
porting  them  to  their  own  country  by  this  oewlj 
opened  road. 

This  wonderful  activity  in  commerce,  receiving 
its  impetus  in  the  way  1  have  described,  has  intro- 
duced large  supplies  of  English  goods  into  Peiua, 
where  some  British  merchants  are  now  established, 
having  their  correspondents  likewise  established  at 
Erzroume,  protected  by  a  British  consul ;  while 
ramifications  arc  springing  up  at  numerous  other 
points — such  has  been  the  resnlt  of  this  enierprisdng 
attempt;  and  although  the  continuity  of  it  was 
broken,  arising  from  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
yet  the  credit  is  due  to  that  genius  and  industry 
which  first  planned  it.*  J 

The  Persians  have  a  strong  predilection  in  favotUTa 
of  English  manufactures;  but  the  present  political 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and   Persia  tat 

■  I  could  Bild  murb  to  tbe  pro«pectivo  »dvuit«g««  of  ■  dtNCI 
rommerclul  intercoursf  belweon  Gmt  Britiiii  tuid  Pcnda,  414 
nol  our  |ire«ent  polidcat  reUtions  >\itb  tlui  ooudUj  complMely 
nullify  all  tuch  adrsiitigei ;  itid  there  are  other  ponmiti  in  P«nh 
whicb  H-ouId  ojien  a  large  field  fur  Britiib  capital  and  ttattpria^ 
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inimical  tu  all  commercial  relations,  and  the  want 
of  a  treaty  to  protect  British  merchants  oud  their 
property,  — which  it  has  been  often  attempted 
to  estahlish,  but  which  the  Persians  refiise,  it  is 
said  through  the  infliienee  of"  Russia, — are  circura- 
etances  which  operate  against  a  direct  commerce 
helwcen  the  two  countries.  But,  looking  forward 
to  Britisli  supremacy  in  the  Persian  cabinet,  I 
would  say  that  such  commerce  might  he  established 
to  the  mutual  atlvantage  of  both  etates.  The 
minor  |x>inta  as  to  duties,  protection  and  sympa- 
thetic interests  nmst,  of  couree,  grow  out  of  sub- 
aequcnt  lurangrmcnts,  to  he  built  on  a  conimcrcial 
treaty,  the  establishing  of  consuls,  &c.  Nor  need 
I  enter  on  the  extreme  caution  requisite  in  dealing 
with  s  people,  not  only  so  sensitive  to  their  own 
interests,  but  occasionally  capable  of  commercial 
immorality.  These  arc  facts  as  notorious  as  the 
fervid  sun  that  warms  them ;  and  tlieir  shrewd 
dealing  is  evinced,  when  I  say  that  scarcely  n 
Hebrew  is  to  be  found  amongst  ibem,  and  that 
even  o  Jew  cannot  live  upon  s  Perfaan  1 

I  will  now  briefly  show  what  arc  the  leading 
productions  of  Pcnia,  on  which  a  merchant  might 
found  hist  f-alculationH  of  a  barter  trade.    The  prin- 
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cipal  produce  of  Persia  ia  raw  ailk,  which 
introduced  into  that  country  from  China.  Ilie 
province  of  Ghilan  alone  is  said  to  produce  more 
cocoons  than  the  whole  of  Italy  t(^ether.  But  the 
imperfect  mode  of  winding  by  the  nativea,  upon 
wheels  of  too  large  diameter,  giving  it  very  little 
twist,  and  the  thread  being  gutly  and  uneven, 
this  silk  in  the  European  markets  of  England  and 
of  France  is  in  great  disrepute,  and  is  sold  at  an 
inferior  price,  under  the  name  of  "  Persian  silk." 
But  even  at  this  low  price  it  is  said  to  yield  to  tile 
exporters  a  very  large  profit  By  the  introduction 
of  Euroj>ean  machinery  and  work-people,  it  is  pre- 
Eumed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  cocoons  might 
be  brought  under  the  new  system  of  winding. 
Indeed,  from  the  information  I  have  obtained  in 
Georgia,  it  is  clear  that  this  might  easily  be  «c- 
complbhed. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  silk  produced  in  Peraa] 
must  be  extremely  uncertain,  where  no  officud 
returns  can  be  consulted ;  the  only  data  of  calcu- 
lation are  the  duties,  which  are  principally  fanned 
by  individuals,  and  imposed  arbitrarily.  Ittcladii^ 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  and  a  part  of  Maianduwi 
only,  1  Ijikc  a  very  moderate  compiilaiion  of  fifty 
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thousiuid  poods,  or  (too  millions  of  pounds,  auaually. 
Of  Lhls,  KuBsia  used  to  lake  one  thousand  bales,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  poods;  but  now  ihey  take 
much  less,  since  they  consume  their  own  produce. 
A  lai^  quantity  finds  its  way  tu  Constantinople, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  "  briisn"  silk  (to  which 
it  is  very  inferior),  and  cxiwrtcd  largely  to  London 
and  France.  To  India  also  partial  exports  are  made, 
in  return  for  colonial  produce.  I  cannot  guess  a» 
to  the  quantity  in  the  latter  case,  having  no  data. 
From  India  it  is  scut  to  London,  and  sold  at  the 
Company's  sales.  The  Georgian  merchants  take 
ofF  a  grent  quantity  in  barter  for  their  goods. 

ThcEC  sources,  added  to  ihe  home  cunsuniption, 
are  supposed  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  Peruian 
produce  of  silk.  The  first  sort,  called  "  sharbalf, 
or  weaver's  ailk,"  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  amount,  and  it  is  but  of  Utile  more  value 
than  the  second  sort;  its  cleanness  and  gloss  or 
brightncM  cunstitulc  its  superiority.  The  while  or 
silver  coloitr  is  the  most  esteemed ;  but  in  Ghilan 
the  greater  part  comes  yellow  from  the  worm. 
Between  the  second  and  the  third  quality  there  is 
ft  illflercnee  in  value  of  about  unr-third.  The 
fourth  quality,  called  "dcrihul,"  is  vt-ry  interior. 
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and  never  bought  for  exportation,  being  used  lor 
the  common  manufactures  of  the  country.  M 

The  King  takes  bis  tithe  of  the  province  ofl 
Ghilan  in  raw  silk,  the  quantity  of  which  is  veiy 
considerable ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaiaiag  this  amount  &om  liia  agent  for  manu- 
factures ;  nor  indeed  would  there  be  any  obstacle 
to  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  Fer^an  produce  in 
raw  Bilk  in  this  way,  provided  markets  could  be 
found  in  England  or  in  France ;  and  I  deem  it  at 
the  last  unportance  to  establish  a  source  of  sales 
for  this  valuable  produce ;  since  it  secures  cer1ai» 
sales  in  Persia  to  this  amount ;  and  even  if  tu 
profit  attends  this  export  trade,  it  protecta  the 
British  importers  from  risk,  and  furnishes  them 
with  immediate  remittances.  J 

But  a  magnificent  enterprise  might  be  estft^H 
blisbed  by  introducing  the  European  modr  ofuinj- 
iny  silk  in  Persia.  I  have  allcnlively  observed  the 
new  plan  adopted  at  Milan  by  an  English  bouae, 
and  for  which  a  patent  has  been  ubt^ncd,  called 
the  "  croissoc,"  combining  the  winding  and  twist- 
ing the  silk  from  tlie  cocoons  at  the  same  time. 

The  produce  of  Persia  consifils  likewise  of  opiiijii, 
sadron,  rhubarb,  yellow  berries  fur  dying,  nut^aUi^ 
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alum,  arsenic,  gum,  cotton,  rice,  dried  fi-uits,  borax, 
hides,  hare-skins,  litharge,  &c.  &c.  The  Persians 
manufacture  a  few  articles  themselves,  such  as 
carpets  and  shawls,  some  of  which  are  very  mag- 
nificent. They  make  likewise  some  good  silks, 
black  lamb-skin  caps,  socks,  &c.  &c.  A  respectable 
powder-mill  has  been  built  about  six  miles  from 
Tabrccz,  where  they  can  produce  from  four  to  five 
hundred  pounds  of  good  powder  daily. 

It  was  some  time  since  attempted  to  introduce 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  Persia.*  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, an  Englishman,  undertook  it  at  the  cr>st 
and  request  of  Abt>aa  Meerza.  Fulling-mills  were 
established  at  Khoic ;  and  spinning,  carding,  anil 
weaving  machines,  on  the  rudest  principle,  weic 
made  and  put  up  at  a  small  building  a  few  hours 
distant  from  Tabrcez.  These  I  have  seen,  antl 
the  cloth  likewise  made  on  them,  which  was  of  iJie 
poorest  description ;  though  it  may  possibly  answer 
in  a  small  cstablishmont  of  this  description,  if  pro- 
perly supported  by  capital  and  scientific  industry, 
to  the  extent  of  clothing  the  prince's  troops,  and 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo]>le ;  for  which 
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the  wool  is  peculiarly  fitted.  Until  our  i 
noQ-de-script,  abeyance  state  of  relations  Mth 
Persia  are  cancelled  by  friendly  ties,  commerctd 
treaties,  and  active  correspondence,  this  country 
offers  no  invitation  to  mercantile  pursuits.  It  may 
then  open  a  large  field  for  direct  imports  of  British 
manufactures,  where  Manchester  industry  and 
Liverpool  activity  may  be  exchanged  fur  cucb- 
mere  shawls,  silk,  and  saffiron;  thus  irrigatl 
both  soils  with  the  riches  of  commercial  eaterpnsc 
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LETTER  L 

My  dear  G.  Khoe,  July  3, 

PlaviDg  promised  to  resume  my  correspondence 
troni  my  resting-places,  and  beiag  once  oiorc 
seated  OD  the  bard  brick  floor  uf  the  caravanseiy, 
I  will  retrace  our  Bhort  course  to  tliis  place. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  ultimof  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  I  took  my  parting  ferewell  ol'  Tabreez, 
with  the  Khan.  The  ceremony  of  leave-taking, 
being  preriy  neiirly  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
needs  no  recapitulating.  Our  first  stage  to  Mayanc 
was  only  nn  affair  of  three  hours ;  we  were  accom- 
panied thither  by  aome  friends,  and  bivouacked 
under  our  lent.     The  evening  waa  dcHclitlul,  and 
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our  road  so  odoriferous  from  the  fragTani 
growing  by  the  way  aide,  tliat  I  had  much 
ment  of  it. 

The  Armenian  priest  having  given  us  his  paiting 
hcnedictioD,  wc  started  the  next  morning  for  De«- 
kaplane,  an  affair  of  six  hours,  the  road  being  over 
a  sail,  arid  country,  and  passing  the 
desolate  villages,  once  the  scene  of  contest  l>etwceB 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  We  made  our  way 
without  incident,  and  the  evening  found  us  strctcbed 
<Ki  our  mats  at  a  very  tolerable  cottage,  the  owner 
of  which,  "  a  rysh  soofeid,"  or  "  wliite  beard," 
hlanchnt  with  age  and  wrinkled  with  hordahips, 
bore  yet  the  semblance  of  heartfelt  contentmeRt, 
which  I  could  not  forbear  to  congratulate  him 
upon:  for  content  mtist  ever  be  »  subject  for  con- 
gratulation, whctlier  it  be  clothed  in  rags  or  in  the 
purple  robe. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started,  just 

"  Nigbl'g  Bwift  dragons  rul  llif  clouils  full  fun  ; 
And  yonder  shines  Allrurale  harbinger, 
Al  whose  approuph  ghoaii  wtni 
Troop  home  lo  ehurdi)fBrd>." 

But  ghosts  saw  we  none,  us  we  issued  frotu  i 
resting-place,  to  resume  our  journey. 
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Still  a  wild  uninteresting  country,  partially 
bleached  with  salt  The  lake  of  Ouroumia  pre- 
sently burst  upon  our  view.  The  sight  of  any 
thing  like  the  sea  amid  (if  I  may  so  speak)  an 
ocean  of  plain  was  most  grateful.  Tliis  lake  is 
very  considerable. 

We  breakfasted  by  the  side  of  a  piu-ling  brooL, 
stretched  at  lazy  length,  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
unsophisticated  rest  We  then  pursued  our  way 
to  the  village  of  Kurrakuppa,  six  hours  distance. 
Many  ruined  vilbgce,  once  seemingly  of  large  ex- 
teot,  skirted  the  road.  The  village  of  Kumikiippa 
was  almost  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  plague ; 
only  one  or  two  wretched  persons  showed  them- 
selves, to  caution  us  from  entering;  so  we  pitched 
our  tent  in  apretty  piece  of  gnrden>gruund  in  front 
of  the  lake,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  rep<»e. 

On  the  following  morning  at  four,  to  Seid  I  ladji, 
nexcn  hours  distance.  The  only  novelty  of  thin 
march  was  over  a  very  fine  and  sleep  pass,  cut  out 
of  the  rocks  at  an  immense  height,  which  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
numerous  hilly  ranges  with  which  the  coimtry  wiik 
interacted.  This  village  was  prettily  situnted,  aixl 
an  abundance  of  water  gave  it  the  advmiinge  of 
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rich  pasturage  and  fine  crops  of  com, 
peasantry  were  then  gathering.  It  is  a  custom  od 
the  approach  of  strangers  to  present  rou  with  ■ 
shea^  and  sing  over  it  a  welcome.  This  compli- 
ment  was  paid  to  us,  doubtless  to  worm  out  some 
of  our  coin.  Here  we  were  accommodated  in  the 
Prince's  hunting-box,  which  had  been  so  despoiled 
by  the  Russians  in  1628,  that  it  was  scarcely  habit- 
able. The  country  abounds  with  game,  and 
the  Prince  visits  Khoc,  it  is  liIs  custom  to  take  np 
his  residence  here. 

In  the  evening  we  made  another  march 
three  hoius,  and  met  a  caravan,  with  which 
bivouaclced,  and  proceeded  very  early  'he  folloi 
day  for  Khoe.  The  approach  to  the  town 
this  direction  was  much  prettier  than  ilie  country 
I  had  gone  over  the  preceding  year,  being  phuited 
and  well  watered;  numerous  villages  intersecting 
the  way.  and  an  aliundancc  of  garden-ground,  rich 
in  its  produce.  Wc  arrived  here  in  our  old  quarten 
yesterday  morning,  and  having  to  lemmn  the  wbok 
of  the  day,  my  pen  and  books  are  the  only  reaourccs 
lo  which  I  can  resort,  to  "  feather  the  wings  of 
time."  The  plague  is  said  to  be  in  the  town,  car- 
rying ofl'  several  persons  daily.     A  Turk  has  jnst" 
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Iteen  here  to  say  that  we  had  better  by  no  means 
go  on,  for  the  Turkish  troops  have  been  defeated 
at  Byazide,  and  there  b  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  strajiglers.  • 

Out  Cimp  il  MdiK-Gbinl,  July  IS. 
Here  we  are,  stuck  by  the  way,  and  by  rather 
singular  circumstances.  But,  not  to  break  the 
thread  of  my  narrative,  I  will  go  back  to  Khoc, 
which  we  loft  in  the  evening  of  the  day  that  I 
wrote  to  you,  after  witnessing  part  of  the  ceremony 
very  religiously  observed  by  the  Persians,  of  the 
death  of  Hussein,  of  which  Henry  Martin  gives 
some  report  fi^m  Shiraz.  The  whole  of  the  cere- 
monial I  cannot  enter  upon,  since  it  lasts  ten  ilays, 
and  I  witnessed  only  the  first  scene,  f 

At  the  village  of  Pcrah  wc  mot  with  rather  u 
rough  reception,  the  people  fearing  tliat  we  mighl 
infest  the  place  with  plague,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  bivouac  on  the  bare  ground,  which  was  well 
wetted  with  dfw  by  the  following  morning.  I  wu* 
ihc  more  surprised  at  this,  since  the  eliinate  has 
lieen  said  to  have  no  dmc — such,  at  \ean,  is  the 
report  of  some  travellers. 

*  Thit  »u  during  the  HuiaUii  ionrion  of  Turkcj. 
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The  next  day's  march  was  an  affair  of  ten  hoiin 
tu  Zordava,  sultry  and  fetiguing,  with  maov  a 
plague-tainted  village  to  pass  on  the  way,  the 
frightened  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  from  the 
destroyer.  One  or  two,  on  our  spprosch,  crept 
from  their  hiding-places,  in  a  wretched  state  at 
miseiy.  | 

In  a  luxuriant  valley,  hemmed  around  with  ■ 
fine  mountainous  barrier,  we  came  up  with  &  Urge 
caravan  of  travellers,  and  pitched  our  tent  amoDgst 
them.  I  can  find  no  incident  for  you  this  daj 
beyond  the  usual  monotony  of  travel,  wtucli  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 

The  following  morning  we  started  before  Aurora, 
for  Kara  Amah  (six  hours),  and  here  we  came 
through  a  beautiful  pass  into  Koordiatan,  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  It  was  as  wild  and  uncouth  as 
its  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  being.  But  I 
can  always  luxuriate  in  the  wilderness,  and  enjoy 
its  romantic  Bplendours.  Here,  by  the  noisy  rill, 
our  wallet  was  unburthcned  of  its  contents,  and  our 
morning  meal  washed  down  by  the  pure  beverage 
of  nature. 

As  I  wound  my  way  through  crag  and  clefl, 
fiiiuid  much  to  admire  in  this  new  country;  bi 
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of  iuhaliitants  we  saw  none — not  eyen  a  goat — to 
dispute  our  passage.  We  passed  through  what  is 
called  "  the  Dark  Valley,"  and  reached  iininter- 
ruptedty  our  bivouac,  near  the  burrowed  village  of 
Alai  Keiii,  which  is  eo  little  above  the  ground  that 
I  could  sec  only  a  few  of  what  seemed  respectable 
siied  mole-hills.  The  country  around  was  ex- 
tremely wild;  Btnall  valleys,  completely  shut  in 
with  their  watery  riches,  issuing  from  the  fantastic 
hills,  which  seemed  to  look  down  contemptuously 
on  their  narrow  confines. 

Presently  a  Turkish  officer  and  a  Koord  came 
down  one  of  those  seemingly  inacccHsible  moun- 
tains OH  horacback,  to  demand  the  caiiae  of  our 
intnuion,  &c.,  which  being  satisfactorily  explained, 
ibey  soon  (ilHnppeared.  The  usual  business  of  teiil 
pitching,  and  setting  up  our  rest  for  the  day,  give* 
time  a  fillip,  which  the  monotony  of  travelling 
sometimes  renders  not  a  little  desirable. 

We  were  summoned  from  our  repose  at  the  usuid 

time  the  next  day,  which  was  generally 

■■  An  hour  before  tlic  hcavcnljr  haraHud  Inn 
Begitn  IM  (oIlUa  fngnm  ia  the  mM." 

We  sprung  into  the  nddlc  and  reached  Rarghiri 

in  six  hourL     Tlie  country  now  opened  a  new 
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page  of  interest;  tlie  varieties  were  more  frequent 
and  on  a  smaller  scale,  being  a  succession  of  undu- 
lations, generally  richer  than  the  last  day's  surlace. 
We  met  troops  of  Annenians,  with  their  bullocks 
laden  with  com  to  provision  the  Turkish  anay 
before  Byazide,  and  one  group  consisted  of  an 
entire  emigrating  village,  the  various  turning  out 
of  which  must  !«  seen  to  be  conceived: — children 
in  panniers  on  the  bullocks'  backs,  goats  and  kettles, 
calves  and  carpets.  The  vacant  stare  of  the  Arme- 
nians, and  the  tattered  garb  of  the  females,  with 
an  attempt  at  finery  with  their  nose-rings,  arm- 
lets, &c.,  formed  a  grotesque  group,  far  beyond 
my  descriptive  powers. 

Here,  from  a  nigged  eminence,  we  first  aaw  the 
Lake  of  Van,  which  at  the  distance  looked  boond- 
less,  and  therefore  very  interesting.    Previously  to 
this  we  had  passed  one  or  two  camps  of  llie  wii 
looking  Koords,  in  their  miserable  black  ten! 
They  were  to  be  compared,  in  appearance,  aJmi 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  regions ; 
putcd  them  at  four  or  five  hundred  in  all.     Thcyl 
would  fain  have  held  intercourse  with  us ;  but 
kept  them  at  bay  by  the  muskct>  not  so  much  from 
any  dread  of  their  hostility,  as  that  they  might 
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infect  us  with  pl^ue.  Never  was  this  comilry, 
perhaps,  more  desolated  than  at  present  by  ihQt 
terrible  scoui^  of  the  East.  At  a  village  which 
we  passed,  a  poor  man  brought  dovm  his  child 
for  ua  to  look  at,  which  had  recoverod  from  the 
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We  crossed  a  once  well-built  Armenian  bridge, 
which  was  now  in  ruins.  I  observed  that  tlic  key- 
stones were  marked  with  the  cross,  which  seems  to 
linvc  liecn  always  the  bai^^  of  this  arunent  people. 
AmongM  some  ruins  which  I  explored,  many  a 
Hign  waa  obflerrable  of  their  Christian  faith.  This 
is  very  rcmarkalilc,  since  I  understand  their  date 
to  have  been  lung  l>€fure  the  cross  was  r&isc<l,  or 
a  Sa^-ioiir  known,  except  through  the  Prophets. 

Here  in  this  river,  seemingly  deserted  by  man, 
docks  of  wild  ducks  held  their  domain,  and  troojis 
of  tortoises,  which  I  traced  lo  the  watei^s  edge. 
Atler  expending;  a  little  powder  and  shot  we  were 
ready  for  breakiiuit,  and  with  an  appetite  (hat  can 
unly  be  gnllicred  by  fittiguc  and  the  mountain  air. 
I  like  these  rural  repasts,  cm  the  simple  plan  sug- 
gested by  nature.  IIow  much  better  are  they 
than  your  bloated  eurfcitings,  which  congeal  rather 
(hail  refme  the  blood  of  health. 
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An  uninteresting  continuance  of  road  brought 
us  again  into  the  front  of  the  lake  of  Van,  and 
here  we  determined  to  bivouac*  In  the  course  of 
the  day  a  party  of  Koords  passed  near  our  camp, 
returning  from  Byazide,  where  we  understood  tliey 
had  been  defeated,  after  having  made  good  their 
fooling  in  the  fortress,  from  whence  they  were 
linally  expelled  by  the  Russian  troops.  They  did 
not  molest  us,  but  we  deemed  this  a  very  critical 
part  of  our  road,  since  it  led  to  the  seat  of  war, 
which  was  then  raging ;  ami  we  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend  from  retreating  troo]>a,  whose  custom  is, 
not  only  to  plimder  travellers  and  villages  in  their 
way,  but  even  to  plunder  each  other  when  thcj 
can  find  no  other  food  for  their  rapacity.  With 
defeat  they  associate  in  their  minds  the  termination 
of  all  lawful  government ;  waste  and  desolation 
then  mark  their  steps,  and  destruction  awaits  those 
who  fall  in  with  them. 

The  following  morning  to  the  fortress  of  Ardiz, 

a  respectable  looking  town  externally,  which  we 

did  not  enter,  but  encamped  in  a  meadow  in  fmat 

■  This  lake  is  lUted  by  tbe  j^rmeniin  wriUn  lo  be  one 
hundred  iiiil-^  in  I«ngtb  and  sixty  inilei  in  breadth.  StntU  T«Melt 
f\y  upon  il,  and  There  are  leveral  TiIl<B«t  on  iu  bonten,  DM  fmr 
from  ihe  city  of  Van, 
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of  il;  and  a  very  pretty  encampment  we  made, 
being  surrounded  by  a  fine  river,  and  situated  in 
the  richest  pastures,  where  man  and  beast  seemed 
to  luxuriate  in  every  comfort  Our  caravan  con- 
sbted  of  about  three  hundred  cattle,  and  sixty 
men,  composed  of  various  merchants  conveying 
their  wares  to  Erzroume ;  and  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable, in  these  troublesome  times,  to  make  the 
parly  as  large  as  possible,  most  of  them  being  well 
armed.  Great  was  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the 
natives,  at  the  Ferengce  stranger  who  was  lying 
down  in  the  tent,  and  groups  of  people  surrounded 
nie,  wondering  at  my  boow,  my  spurs,  and  my 
light  coat  ;  one  of  them  every  now  and  then 
advancing  to  asccrtBin  by  the  touch  whether  I 
really  was  flesh  and  bones,  or  only  coii)|>o3ed  of 
pipc-clay.  I  always  on  these  occasions  cncunraged 
their  timid  advances  to  knowledge  ;  stretching 
myself  out  for  their  examination,  and  inviting  them 
near  me;  laughing  both  with,  and  at  them;  fra- 
ternising with  them  as  much  as  was  possible  with- 
out ihc  aid  of  language ;  and  letting  them  sec  that 
I  was  a  human  being  like  themselves. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  as  1  have  before 
described ;  generaUj,  rich  ftod  luxiuiaat  patches 
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of  green  pasture  lay  between  aa  ampbttbeatre 
mountains,  which  frequently  suggested  the  en- 
quiry, "  Where  are  we  to  find  egress?" — this  and 
ingress  being  through  some  narrow  defile,  which 
is  lost  to  the  eye  immediately  it  is  passed.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigns  around ;  not  a  tree  or  shnib 
is  visible ;  and  the  proud  barren  bills,  rising  in 
solemn  majesty,  seem  to  say,  "  Who  dares  thus  to 
intrude  on  our  kingdom  ?" 

At  three  the  next  morning  we  broke  up  omr  camp 
for  Herazdown,  a  march  of  eleven  hours.  The 
eajrly  part  continued  to  be  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Van,  over  a  rocky  defile,  where  we  met  a 
miserable-looking  "  Cossett,"  as  they  are  called  in 
this  country,  l>eiiig  a  foot-messenger  sent  from  town 
to  town,  which  they  do  in  an  incredibly  short  span 
of  time,  and  endure  fatigue  beyond  what  a  hone 
could  do.  My  friend  held  a  convereation  with 
this  man,  as  they  sat  quietly  down  together  on  a 
huge  slonc ;  and  it  was  rather  importaut  infomu- 
tion  that  he  obtained.  The  messenger  had  ad- 
vanced, four  days  before,  very  near  to  £rzr«uine, 
and  saw  the  Russians  surrounding  it.  Tile  villages 
ia  the  intermediate  way  had  been  plundered  bv 
the  Koords,  and  he  had  himself  fallen  in  with 
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party  of  them,  who  had  robbed  him  of  every  thing. 
Indeed,  he  was  in  a  miserable  plight.  He  advised 
us  not  to  go  on,  the  comitry  being  in  so  disturbed 
a  state. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  After  having  toiled  on 
thus  far,  to  retreat  would  look  pusillanimous,  yet 
to  advance  seemed  iull  of  danger,  if  our  reporter 
could  be  relied  on ;  so  we  adopted  a  middle  course 
— that  of  retiring  as  much  as  poesibic  from  tlie 
liigli  roail,  and  seeking  a  more  iwfrequented  way, 
by  which  we  hoped  to  miss  the  marauders.  In  this 
way  we  pursued  our  course  to  llerazdown  (eleven 
hours ^,  along  a  weary  way,  half  roasted  under  an 
eastern  sun.  The  country  was  arid  and  uninte- 
resting; but  we  established  ourselves  in  a  little 
uook  near  the  mill,  whoso  water&U  whs  a  source 
of  rauL'ii  riches  to  the  iuimediate  neighbourhood. 
The  miller  and  his  men  were  civil  Armenians, 
seemingly  very  content  in  their  obscurity,  but  show- 
ing much  astonishment  at  the  Fcrengce  stranger, 
»A  I  moved  tliroiigh  their  domains.  Tlie  sheik  and 
the  chief  of  tlic  village  came  to  visit  us  in  our  tent; 
and  ilie  latter  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  atten- 
iioii.-<  iif  the  Kluut,  that  he  offered  to  accompany 
us  on  the  morrow  to  the  next  station,  saying  that 
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there  was  a  fortress  of  some  importance,  in  which 
we  Bhould  find  safety  if  necessary. 

We  departed  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  but 
very  little  interest  attended  our  way.    The  country 
was  more  level  than  it  hadbeen  hitherto,  and  the 
surface  partially  barren,  partially  cultivated.    With     ^^ 
the  exception  of  one  Armenian  tillage,  I  do  not   ^H 
recollect  encountering  a  single  living  object  until   ^H 
we  neared  the  fortress,  when  we  met  a  Tatar  with 
four  men  going  on  to  Byazide.     lie  advised  us  to 
take  an  escort  from  the  fortress,  which  he  had  no 
doijbt  the  Agha  would  grant  us,  the  country  being 
overrun  with   Koords,  and  in  a  moat  dangerous     ^^ 
state  for  travellers.  ^H 

At  two  o'clock  we  welcomed  most  uiifeigne<lly    ^H 
tlie  fortress  walls,  being  fatigued,  heated,  and  ex- 
hausted, body  and  mind — so  much  so,  that  I  sltaD 
bid  you  adieu  until  to-morrow's  sun  gladdens  the    ^h 
scene,  and  fresliens  me  for  the  continuance  of  my  ^^M 

k correspondence.  ^H 

^^B  Yours.  ^1 

IL  J 


The  FoTtrcM  of  kblis-Ghin), 
My  dear  G.  Jaly  13. 

Events  crowd  upon  mc  so  &st,  that  I  fear. I 
shall  grow  coniiuicd  in  my  oaiTBlivc  of  them.  But 
OS  you  know  I  ani  a  coniinncd  mcthcxliBt  in  hU  my 
procecdingH,  Ipt  nic  trace  matters  regularly  from 
uur  arrival  at  tlic  fortress. 

The  Khan  went  to  ])8y  hia  reepccis  lo  the  Agha, 
whilst  I  remained  under  (Lc  walls  on  tny  horse, 
with  some  domestics,  anxiously  waiting  hia  retuni. 
A  crowd  soon  collecteil,  eyeing  me  with  much 
Ciuionty.  nnil,  as  I  thought,  n  sort  of  impertinence 
io  their  gaze,  and  with  mure  familiarity  than  usual, 
puDing  about  my  legA,  my  spurs,  &c.,  as  much  as 
lo  say,  "  Now  we  have  ye."  But,  as  I  bad  no 
qieech  for  remoostnuiee,  I  kept  my  Svat  firm 
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and  determined.  This,  however,  wonld  not  do  " 
long  amongst  a  host  of  impertincnts ;  so,  after 
waiting  half  an  hour,  I  made  my  way  into  the 
fortress,  and  at  the  gate  was  mdely  repulsed  with 
the  term  of  "  Ruski."  I  said  in  reply,  "  Ruatd 
yoke — Ingleaia."  Still  the  fellow  kept  me  at  bay, 
and  had  not  one  of  our  men  come  up,  I  should 
scarcely  have  gained  admittance.  Having  moimied 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  I  found  myself  in  the  grand 
hall  of  the  divan,  a  large  atragj(hng  place,  with 
an  open  balcony  in  front ;  but  the  floor  was  "  of 
the  earth — earthy."  I  soon  spied  out  my  friend 
at  the  upper  end,  and  approached  him  tminviicd; 
the  staring  senators  on  each  side,  squatted  on  the 
ground  smoking,  and  astounded  seemingly  at  my 
intrusion,  Bnt  my  plan  is  always  to  go  forward  i 
so  I  bolted  on,  luiheeding  this  formtdahic  looking 
assembly:  for  such  it  really  was.  I  should  ( 
lliere  were  more  tlian  sixty  in  number,  in  tbd 
various  Koordish  costumes,  Haunting  with  i 
and  seemingly  puffed  up  with  consequential  pridi 
as  though  mankind  depended  upon  their  suffes 
ance.  At  the  door  stood  a  poss^  of  armed  guards 
ready,  as  I  thought,  for  any  work,  however  i 
guinaiy. 
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I  approached  tlio  AgUa,  and  took  off  my  cap  to 
him;  in  reply  to  which  salutation  he  ^avc  me  a 
cut  across  my  shoulder  with  my  friend's  whip — 
a  curious  Koordlsh  reception,  I  thought.  But 
when  tlie  Khan  told  him,  *'  By  striking  him  you 
strike  mc,"  he  became  more  civil,  and  I  sat  me 
down  near  him.  The  moment  I  glanced  at  his 
physiognomy  I  felt  repulsed  at  tl»o  hard  and  coarse 
expression  of  his  features,  his  grizzled  motley 
heard,  and  uncouth  appearance  generally.  I  form 
much  of  my  estimate  of  oriental  character  by  the 
beard,  and  have  always  found  that  where  it  is  long 
and  Sowing,  it  springs  from  a  generous  soil,  where 
dwell  candour,  liberality,  and  enlightenment ;  but 
where  the  beard  is  short  and  stubliy,  of  irregular 
and  stunted  growth,  it  invariably  denotes  an  unge- 
nerous nature,  disfigured  by  ignorance,  pride  and 
mid  ice. 

I  looked  around  upon  the  auditory,  attd,  witli 
one  or  two  exceptions  could  entertain  no  better 
opinion  of  them  than  of  the  Agba  bimselil  At 
ihey  fumed  away  every  eye  seemed  intent  upon 
me :  and  I  judged  myself  to  be  the  suhj'^t  of  their 
conversation,  from  many  a  bitter  look  an<l  aignifi- 
caat  glance.    At  len^  I  b^n  to  feci  it  rather 
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awkward,  that  the  divan  should  be  occupied 
solely  about  me.  But  it  would  not  do  to  ehow 
alarm  on  such  occasions;  so  I  looked  as  well 
pleased  as  I  could,  assumed  an  air  of  the  utmoel 
confidence,  and  was  (or  seemed,  at  least)  quite  at 
my  ease.  In  the  meantime  the  conference  waa 
going  OD  very  warmly  between  the  Agha  and  the 
Khan,  who  at  length  said  to  me  in  an  under 
tone,  "  I  wish  you  had  not  come  up.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  this  man ;  he  takes  you 
for  a  Ru&sian  spy,  and  will  not  grant  us  an  escort,  , 
nor  even  allow  us  to  proceed." 

This  was  mthcr  an  awkward  predicament  ccr^ 
tainly,  and  I  puzzled  my  brain  for  expedients  how 
we  were  to  get  out  of  Koordistan,  a  eonntry 
which  is  very  little  frequented  by  European  ira-  i 
vellers,  and  would  be  less  so,  had  they  partaken  ^ 
of  my  disagreeable  sensations.  However,  I  took 
coffee  with  my  new  friends,  smoked  and  laughed 
with  them,  as  ihey  almost  turned  me  topsy-tur*y 
while  examining  me ;  for  when  once  my  politick 
character  was  established,  I  had  to  submit  to  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  inquisitions  and  enquiries. 

After  about  an  hour  thus   spent,  the  coui 
broke  up,  and  we  were  then  led  by  one  of  t 
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Agha'B  men  into  a  long  gloomy  looking  apartnient, 
with  a  smftll  iron  grated  window,  antl  requested  to 
take  our  place  on  an  old  piece  of  carpet,  horribly 
Blthy  and  ragged.  The  man  now  held  a  long 
discourse  with  the  Khan,  which  not  understand- 
ing, I  was  ruminating  on  the  various  adventures 
of  my  oriental  travel,  when  lol  and  behold!  two 
fierce-looking  soldiers  came  in,  armed  cnp-a-pie, 
and  made  their  approach  to  me,  followed  by  a 
third,  licaring  in  his  hand  a  long  axe,  as  though 
he  held  the  office  of  the  Agha's  executioner. 
There  is  a  something  in  the  appearance  of  igno- 
rant wililneas,  when  holding  the  means  of  their 
arbitrary  power,  which  gives  one  a  sort  of  awkward 
eensation,  knowing  that  one  may  be  the  object  on 
which  to  exercise  that  jMDwcr.  They  approached 
and  8too<l  over  me  as  their  prisoner;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  their  barbarous  grinniugs,  as  one  on 
either  side,  resting  on  their  guns,  looked  down 
upon  me  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  feeling,  as  a 
victim  to  the  cujtrice  of  their  commander.  The 
one  wilh  the  axe,  whom  I  took  for  the  execu- 
tioner, kept  at  a  more  respectful  distance,  and  I 
could  not  but  gliuico  my  eye  at  the  edge  of  bb 
weapou,  to  see  if  it  was  well  whetted  fur  its  par- 
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pose.  But  none  of  those  things  mored  me  from 
my  self-possession.  I  felt  perfectly  composed,  and 
merely  observed  to  my  fHeud,  "  Then  it  appears 
we  are  prisoners." 

"  It  does  appear  so,"  was  Lis  laconic  reply. 

Fancy  me  stretched  out  on  the  mat,  caught  id 
the  Koordieb  toils,  amongst  a  race  of  utter  bar- 
barians, with  an  indefinite  expectation  every 
moment  of  something  strange  happening,  hiii 
from  not  understanding  their  talk,  wholly  unable 
tu  guess  what!  My  alleged  crime  was  that  of 
being  a  "  Russian  spy ;"  but  the  cause  of  these 
men's  exultation  was  my  beiug  an  infidel,  wearic^ 
the  badge  of  the  Messiah  instead  of  that  of 
Mahomet :  a  fact  which  is  quite  enough,  in  tbeir 
estimation,  to  justify  your  being  wiped  out  afjj 
exbtencG,  without  judge  ur  jtu^'.  | 

My  guards  soon  assumed  that  ignorant  sort  of' 
familiarity  which  ia  intended  to  leach  you  their 
power.  They  sat  down  on  either  side  of  mc,  anil 
again  examined  all  the  detail  of  my  dress,  which 
I  talhcd  about  much  to  their  amusement.  In  the 
meantime  various  messengers  came  in  from  the 
Agha ;  the  outer  room  was  filled  wiih  guards,  at 
least   sixty  in   number,  and   the  whole  garjisoa 
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seemed  in  a  sort  of  feverish  commotion,  as  though 
some  grand  event  was  aboat  to  happen.  Our 
passiMrts  and  Turkish  teskcrets,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  been  examined  by  the  Effcndi ;  but  so  igno- 
rant was  he,  that  he  could  not  read  the  Turkish 
one  with  which  I  had  been  furnished  at  Constan- 
tinople. Another  person  was  found,  however,  to 
prove  by  them  that  I  was  not  a  "  Russian  spy," 
but  a  free-bom  Englishman — a  fact  on  which  the 
Khan  tells  roe  I  so  oflen  pride  myself.  Still  the 
Agha  said  I  was  an  iniidel,  and  that  was  sufficient 
to  justify  him  in  detaining  me  for  a  time.  Thus 
my  fclc  was  held  in  suspense  during  many  confer- 
enccs  with  my  friend,  whoee  ncvcr-feiling  resource 
of  argument  was  tried  to  the  utmost  for  my  libe- 
ration— "  If  you  detain  him,  you  detain  mc;  I 
will  never  move  without  him." — "  But,"  said  the 
Agha,  "  I  have  a  great  many  troo]is  in  the  garri- 
son, and  they  all  tell  me  that  he  is  a  Russian  spy. 
You  know  how  easily  heads  are  taken  off  in 
Turkey,  and  by  liberating  him  I  shall  endanger 
my  own.  I  must  detain  him ;  but  you  may  go 
when  you  please." 

It  appears  tbat  during  this  time  the  Aglia  had 
been  meditating  the  plunder  of  the  caravan,  which 
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had  proceeded  about  a  mile  off,  across  a  bridge, 
over  a  fine  branch  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  he  had 
sent  to  a  neighbouring  chief  to  help  him  in  the 
business.  The  Khan  then  offered  him  a  large 
bribe  to  allow  us  to  proceed;  but  he  repUed, 
"  Why  should  I  take  four  or  five  purses,  whes  I 

1  have  the  whole  ?  It  would  be  enough  for  me 
and  mj  family,  and  I  should  go  to  Aleppo.' 

Thus  the  plunderer  had  no  scruple  lo  avow  bts 
iniquitous  purpose.  But  the  ingenuity  of  mj 
friend  worked  upon  him  to  defer  it  for  a  time. 
"  Tis  true  we  are  in  your  power;  but  recollect, 
the  Persians  are  not  only  frien<ily  witli  your 
nation,  but  there  is  every  possibility  of  their 
aiding  the  Turks  against  the  Russians,  and  I  can 
get  immediate  assistance  from  Khoe,  before  job 
could  possibly  be  off."  This  hod  great  weigfatj 
with  the  Agha,  as  well  as  the  luivice  of  the  R>oolah, 
to  desist  from  an  act  which  would  bring  dis^rsce 
upon  the  fortress,  and,  uliimHtely,  danger  upon 
himself. 

Osmond  Agha  wantcil  the  caravan  to  rclunii 
lo  the  fortress  for  protection  (as  he  said) 
the  Koords  outside  the  walls.  This  my  friend] 
declined,  and  whilst  he  was  standing  nl  llic  gran 
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wiodon,  a  shot  was  fired  at  it  from  below.  Off 
ran  the  Agba,  eeeiiuiigly  afraid  of  his  own  peo- 
ple ;  and  presently  one  of  his  men  ran  in  stripped 
of  every  thing,  having  been  plundered  by  his 
Koordish  brethren  even  under  the  very  walls. 
More  shots  were  fired,  and  a  second  man  came 
in,  in  the  same  trim.  You  can  conceive  nothing 
like  the  confusion  of  the  scene  in  which  we 
were  placed,  the  executioner  and  the  guards  still 
standing  at  the  door  waiting  for  orders,  the  very 
plunderers  plundered  amongst  themselves,  and  we 
expecting  every  moment  to  share  the  same  fate. 

I  went  to  the  window  to  have  a  view  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  immediately  a  shot  was  levelled 
at  me ;  but  it  rebounded  trom  the  wall  harmlessly. 
I  caimot  convey  to  you  all  the  detail  of  this  ailer- 
noon's  adventures — the  noise,  itic  uproar,  the 
savage  looking  troops — the  negotiations  going  on 
with  the  Agba  for  our  joining  the  caravan. 

At  length  a  messenger  came  in  to  me  to  sa,y, 
"  Tou  have  nothing  to  fear ;"  so  I  concluded  my 
liberation  was  at  hand.  My  guards  and  the 
executioner  now  wiUidrcw,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  witik  nbout  the  outer  «|ianmcni«,  and  to 
mix  amongst  the  wondering  throngi  which  I  did 
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with  the  utmost  nonchakaice  ;  and,  being  prevailed  -^ 
upon  by  a  large  bribe,  the  Agha  allowed  us  to 
deput  at  eight  o'clock  for  the  caravan,  nhicb  bad 
proceeded  eome  three  miles  off,  on  the  other  aide 
of  a  ruined  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  and  hen 
we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  keeping  a  stnmg 
guard  against  probable  intruders. 

Wearied  out  with  anxietiee  and  fiitiguc,  I  v 
glad  enough  to  get  out  of  my  captivity,  and  taa 
etretch  myself  once  more  on  my  own  mat,  whei 
1  found  most  refreEhing  sleep,  after  this  long  axAM 
anxious  day  of  toil  and  danger. 

Yours. 
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LETTER  m. 

The  Fortress  of  Malis-Ghird, 
Mt  deab  G.  July  16. 

I  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  stirring  adven- 
tures. We  started  fix)m  our  camp  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement ;  having  been  assured  by  the  Agha  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  proceed ;  of  which  fact,  indeed, 
we  had  every  indication  around  us,  as  already 
related.  I  should  tell  you  that  in  the  course  of 
the  night  two  messengers  had  arrived  6rom  this 
man  to  the  Khan,  bidding  us  to  return,  saying  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  our  being  attacked.  But 
Ali  would  not  allow  his  master  to  be  disturbed. 
The  motive  for  his  sending  will  appear  by  and  bye, 
as  I  have  since  learnt  firom  my  informant  here  in 
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the  fortress.  We  had  a  eort  of  feeling  that  it  iram 
bettor  to  avoid  passing  the  fortress  if  possible,  and 
kept  somewhat  to  the  right,  and  were  proceeding 
as  we  thought  with  extreme  caution,  having  pot 
the  caravan  in  line,  ourselves  bringing  up  the  rear. 
But  just  as  we  mounted  the  height  of  the  village, 
we  heard  some  guns  fired,  and  a  loud  shout  from 
the  Koords;  and  on  galloping  up  to  the  front,  we 
perceived  the  servants  being  stripped  and  kuockeil 
off  their  horses,  tlie  muleteers  being  plundereil, 
the  caravan  surrounded  by  a  laige  body  of  armed 
men,  and  such  a  scene  of  conjusion  as  is  quite 
indescribable.  Immediately  we  came  in  for  our 
sbaie  of  the  attack.  Three  men  surrounded  the 
Khan,  and  three  more  surrounded  mc ;  one  of  thi 
Ifttter  took  hold  of  my  bridle,  another  stood  with  • 
drawn  sword  on  my  right,  and  a  third  with  hia 
musket  on  the  led,  gave  mc  such  a  thrust  behind 
as  almost  to  unseat  me  from  the  horse.  Still  I 
kept  my  saddle,  and  really  I  cannot  but  Uogb 
when  I  remember  the  odd  way  in  which  I  paroed 
them  off  for  two  or  three  minutes,  while  wwtiog 
to  see  what  the  Khan  would  do — being  determined, 
if  possible  not  to  yield. 

The  first  things  tbey  robbed  mo  of  were  my  pi»* 
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lols,  before  I  had  the  power  to  draw  them  from 
the  holsters.  Being  thus  taken  prisoners  they  led 
lis  towards  the  fortress,  orderinp  me  to  get  off  my 
horse.  I  still  kept  on  as  well  as  I  could,  till  another 
thrust  behind,  and  a  blow  in  the  face,  serving  to 
flislodgc  a  tooth  or  two,  and  the  fierce-looking 
fellow  with  the  sabre,  wielding  it  cloec  to  me  with 
the  most  menacing  attitude,  I  thought  it  better  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  (>articu1arly  as  my  friend 
was  by  this  lime  on  foot  and  in  their  power,  and  I 
saw  them  stripping  him  of  his  coats,  his  watch, 
and  even  his  shawL  They  then  began  to  rifle  my 
pockeu,  and  turned  out  my  powder-hom,  water- 
Sjuk,  &c.  I  begged  hard  for  my  book;  but  the 
fellow,  ae  if  in  contempt  of  me,  threw  me  back 
the  covere  of  it,  and  kept  the  inside.  -Then  he 
demanded  my  great  coat.  Tliis  I  resisted  until 
the  Khan  called  out,  "Give  up  your  coat."  In 
llic  Hcuffle  I  lost  my  Persian  cap;  so  you  may 
fancy  your  poor  friend  in  the  wildK  of  Koordistan, 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  hundred  of  tlieitc  bar- 
barians making  the  most  horrible  shouts,  and  going 
off  with  their  booty  in  triumpli. 

By  tills  time  our  servants  came  up.     Ali  made  a 
good  r«n»taace,  and  wu  shot  at  by  one  of  the 
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Koords ;  but  the  ball  passed  him  and  carriol  off 
two  of  the  toee  of  one  of  the  muleteers.  This  was 
the  only  casualty  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  beard  oC 
Six  of  the  sen'arits  were  likewise  stripped  of  every 
thing,  even  to  their  shawls,  their  pockets  turned 
out,  and  all  their  money  taken,  with  numerouE 
effect*  of  guns,  pistols,  powdcr-honia,  &c 

Fancy  our  party  of  eight,  stripped  of  e\eiy  ihiu^ 
huddled  together  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  holding  a 
council  of  war  as  to  what  wc  were  to  do  fiff  per- 
sonal safety!   Apprehending  that  the  wreiches  might^H 
not  be  satisfied,  and  that  our  lives  might  next  be^H 
sacrificed,  we  determined  ou  retraciug  our  way  to  ^^ 
Khoe  on  foot     The  caravan  was  driven  under  the 
fortress  walls,  the  muleteers  dispersed,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  have  become  a  prey  to  iheir  nftr 
city,  including  our  beautiftil  hotses  intended  (or 
England,  on  one  of  which  I  was  mounted ;  but 
oiu-  thoughts  were  now  only  occupied  about  o«ir 
personal  safety. 

Pursuing  our  march,  we  met  the  good  rnooUh. 
Hadji  Osman  MlUah  Hussein,  whose  white  inrbtn 
I  recollected  to  have  wen  in  the  Agha's  divan.  He 
stopped  us,  and  said  we  oiust  by  no  means  pro- 
ceed, or  wc  should  ecnainly  be  murdered— 
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party  of  Koords  was  waiting  for  us,  being  apprised 
of  our  intention  to  return.  We  then  baited,  and 
one  of  the  robbers  eame  up  who  had  plundered  me 
of  my  coat,  and  looking  most  fierecly  at  me,  de- 
manded my  boots,  saying  that  I  was  an  inlidel,  and 
he  would  shoot  me  as  he  would  a  d<^.  The  moolah 
reasoned  with  him,  and  asked  "  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  being  such  a  harbarian,  who  after  ha%-inf! 
stripped  me  of  every  thing,  now  wanted  lo  take  my 
life?"  and  I  may  safely  say  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
the  interference  of  this  good  moolah,  who  seemed 
to  c»ni|>asionate  very  much  our  desolate  situation ; 
nor  wotiUi  he  leave  us,  but  continued  lo  manifest 
his  sympathy  in  every  possible  way.  I  diiiik  I  told 
you  that  the  Khan  speaks  all  the  languages  so 
well — Turkish,  Koordish,  &c.,  that  tlirough  him 
I  could  always  learn  the  particulars  of  what  passed. 
Presently  Osmond  Aghacame  out  of  the  fortrw^ 
UD  horsctMick,  with  his  ninneruus  followers,  iui<l 
pretendetl  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plunder  of  the  caravan — that  it  wna  done  by  the 
iroops  (A'cr  whom  he  had  no  controul.  lie  invited 
ua  in ;  and  although  we  learnt  that  he  had  ordered 
the  pltmder,  yet  we  thought  it  best  to  show  some 
apparent  confidence  in  him,  and  claim   his  pro- 
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tection,  and  that  we  should  be  safer  within  t 
without  the  walls.  As  I  have  learnt  here  &t>m 
some  of  the  Armeoians,  be  regretted  very  much 
having  allowed  the  caravan  to  go  across  the  bridge 
on  Saturday,  and  wUhed  that  he  had  made  a 
plunder  of  the  whole.  To  eifect  this  he  sent  the 
messengeni  as  before  mentioned,  to  decoy  ue  off  in 
the  dark,  that  he  might  better  effect  his  purpoer. 
Many  debates  were  held  amongst  bis  people, 
whether  they  should  attack  us  in  ottr  posidoo  or 
not ;  but  it  was  ai^ed  that  we  were  well  anned, 
and  our  being  on  the  other  eide  of  the  bridge 
would  enable  us  to  make  the  better  resistaocb 
We  had  about  fifty  people  in  all — Persian  iDcf- 
chants,  muleteers,  &c.  Six  of  the  latter  tnwle 
their  way  off,  after  being  plundered,  to  Kboe; 
and  by  them  we  hope  oiu-  misfortunes  will  be 
made  knovm  to  our  friends  at  Tabreez. 

Thus  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  for- 
tress; and,  as  I  glanced  at  my  prison  window,  I 
thought  of  the  scenes  of  Saturday,  whilat  the 
Koordish  divan  was  sitting  in  judgment  oo  ihe 
supposed  Russian  spy.  Being  deslitnle  of  every 
thing  but  our  jtersonal  habiliments,  we  felt  not  a 
little  our  wretched  plight,  being  completely  in  tb< 
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hands  of  these  savage  marauders,  and  unable  lo 
form  an;  idea  of  our  coming  fate. 

This  being  the  first  robbery  I  had  suffered,  I 
felt  my  situation  to  be  not  a  little  awkwurd ;  so 
distant  from  my  native  land,  without  any  chunec 
of  judge  or  jury  to  redress  my  grievances.  As  I 
sat  on  my  solitary  mat  ruminating  on  these  things, 
crowds  of  people,  troopers,  &c.,  came  around  us, 
some  uf  them  seeming  to  commiserate  our  piieuus 
fate.  One  of  the  latter  sat  down  beside  mc,  and 
tried  his  dimib  efforts  of  condolence,  by  offering  to 
cover  my  head  with  his  turban ;  but  I  declined 
the  badge  of  Mahomedanism,  preferring  a  bald 
pate  to  this  insignia  of  the  impostor,  though  I  felt 
gratefiil  Sot  his  courtesy. 

By  and  bye  I  spied  the  soldier  who  had  robbed 
me,  nnii  pointed  him  out  to  my  friend.  He  had 
the  impudence  tu  come  and  lotik  down  ujwn  his 
victim  with  a  sort  of  savage  grin,  ae  much  as  to 
Bay,  "  Ilow  completely  I  have  stripped  him  I "  But 
my  feelings  towards  him  wcrr  more  of  pi^  than 
of  anger. 

In  the  meantime  our  fortunes  were  improving, 
though  we  were  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on. 
A  divan  had  been  held  by  the  Agha,  wbu  found 
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thai  the  villageca  had  begun  the  plunder  of  Uu 
caravan,  which  was  not  only  much  to  his  detriment 
ID  the  way  of  profit,  but  of  credit  also,  since  the 
blame  would  nuturally  attacli  to  hlni.  The  sheik 
and  the  moolah  represented  what  disgrace  he  had  I 
brought  upon  tlie  fortress,  by  pillaging  the  proper^ 
of  a  neutral  power,  and  what  risk  he  ran  from  tfae 
probable  approach  of  the  Uussians;  and  this,  added 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Khan,  that  he  should  eood 
receive  asaktauce  irom  Khoe,  as  some  of  the  mule- 
teers had  made  their  escape,  induced  him  to  chauge 
his  purpose.  The  man  seemed  quite  appalled  wiUi 
the  force  of  these  arguments,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  go  out  and  protect  the  caravan,  to  enquine  tor 
our  tilings  which  were  lost,  and  restore  them  m 
soon  as  possible,  assuring  iis  that  be  would  da  hii 
utmost  to  recover  them.  Then  he  held  a  cooDcil 
in  our  room;  convened  all  the  witnesses  he  could 
and  you  would  have  been  amused  to  hear 
noisy  vociferations — each  giving  his  own  atorj' 
accuung  each  other — rogue  set  against  rogue  by 
the  principal  rogue  himself  I 

At  length  he  could  keep  no  order  amongst  them ; 
and  in  the  utmost  fury,  sword  in  huiut,  tlic  Agfaa 
was  obliged  to  disperse  them.     Such  a  KoordisL, 
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court  of  justice  I  suppose  was  never  before  seen  by 
iiny  Europeim.  No  language  of  mine  can  describe 
the  wild,  haggard-looking  people,  many  barefooted, 
and  flaunting  in  showy  rags ;  armed,  toOi  eap^-pie, 
some  of  them  with  curious  shields  and  lances, 
others  with  their  girdles  stuck  round  with  old 
knives  and  buttons,  jroucbes  of  all  surL"!,  &.c. 

The  good  moolidi,  Hadji  Osman  Millah  Hussein, 
who  was  my  best  friend  in  the  group,  came  by  my 
aide,  and  consoled  me  with  many  a  gesticulation ; 
he  likewise  offered  me  his  turban,  and  said  that 
our  effects  would  all  be  returned,  and  that  we  bad 
nothing  to  apprehend.  I  always  liked  ibe  appear- 
ance of  this  man  from  the  first ;  generosity  was 
stamped  in  his  visage,  and  1  could  read  the  cha- 
racter which  subsequently  developed  iteclil  During 
this  time  the  spoils  were  being  partly  brought  in,  by 
the  order  of  the  Agba,  and  partly  <liTidcd  amungst 
the  troops,  a  party  of  whom,  in  the  other  room, 
were  at  high  words  amongst  themselves.  At  length 
many  of  the  spoils  being  arrived,  of  guns,  pistols, 
powder-homa,  &c.,  I  was  called  in  tn  claim  my 
gun,  which  I  was  not  a  little  happy  to  bcc  ;  but 
my  pistols  were  not  amongst  the  rescued  plimdcr. 

In  the  forcDoon  they  fired  their  guns  from  the  top 
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of  the  battery.  This  wtis  to  aim 
news  from  Erzroume — that  the  Russians  had  been 
defeated,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  so  ignuraot 
were  they  of  the  real  state  of  thiogs,  the  RugKiaa 
troopB  having  occupied  that  citj'  three  days  before. 
I  have  to  notice  another  Roordish  friend,  called 
the  EfTeudi,  whose  office  it  was  to  write  and  trui»- 
late  for  the  Agha  the  ])ass|)orta,  &c.  He  exerted 
himself  mtich  in  my  favour  the  preceding  day, 
and  endeavouied  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  idea  of  my  being  a  Russian  spy.  This  man 
had  an  open,  pleasant  countenance ;  and  alihov^ 
dressed  with  ra^ed  finery,  he  wore  a  good  tnr^ 
ban,  Stc.  There  is  a  something  in  sympathy  which 
is  gratifying,  even  if  it  comes  from  a  savage,  mnce 
it  shows  that  the  human  heart  is  moulded  by  the 
same  Divine  Power,  under  whatever  sky  Its  owner 
may  be  bom.  An  old  dervish,  too,  with  bti 
figured  scraps  of  the  Koran  ujwn  his  cap,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  divan,  veaa  oftendme* 
on  our  mat,  squalid  with  filth  and  rags;  he  wh 
violently  against  me  on  the  preceding  day,  saying 
that  "If  I  was  Englisb,  I  was  equally  to  bo 
dreaded  as  a  Muscovite."  This  man  was  a  DUire 
of  Hindostaa.     "  The  English^"  be  add,  "  bad 
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come  and  stolen  his  country  from  bim  in  India, 
and  they  were  extending  themselves  to  all  ports 
of  the  world."  But  the  Khan,  by  a  bribe, 
silenced  this  man,  and  brought  him  over  to  be 
one  of  our  strongest  partisans  I  In  this  particular, 
I  know  of  no  one  who  studies  and  knows  charac- 
ter so  well  as  the  Khan,  adapting  himself  to  each 
in  their  peculiar  way ;  always  ready  to  meet  their 
ailments ;  flattering  coaxing,  threatening,  in 
turn.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  else  could 
have  extricated  us  from  the  numerous  difficulties 
with  which  we  were  surrounded. 

The  Agha,  still  conddering  us  as  bis  prisoners, 
we  had  to  obtain  liis  permission  to  go  to  our  camp, 
just  outside  the  walls.  This  we  did  at  six  o'clock, 
«nd  found'thc  caravan  formed  as  usual,  and  our 
tent  in  the  middle.  Tlie  reireshmeDt  derived 
from  food  and  sleep,  after  all  tho  toil  and  danger 
of  long  anxious  days,  I  leave  you  to  guess  at. 
Yours. 


LETTER  IV. 


The  Forlrew  of  Malii-GUrd, 
MV   DEAR   G.  July  18. 

The  next  morning,  ntiUst  preparing  bn>«k&8t, 
the  cry  went  through  the  camp,  "  the  Koorda — 
the  Koords!"  and  then,  for  the  first  tune,  I 
learnt  that  we  had  enemies  lo  fear  aa  well  fhioi 
without  as  n-ithiiL  Immediately  we  barricadoed 
ourselves  as  well  aa  we  could,  with  some  grekt 
Htones  planted  around  the  camp,  and  the  enemy 
kept  their  distance ;  wc  then  went  into  the  ft>r^ 
trees  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Agha — this  cour- 
tesy being  pol  itic  even  to  a  robber,  to  propltiaie  htm 
as  much  as  possible,  since  wc  were  so  completely 
in  bis  power.  Again  we  found  the  Koords  in  full 
divan,  the   hall  of  audience  being  crowded  with 
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ntch  s  motley  group  aa  is  perhaps  seldom  congre- 
gated together  elsewhere.  Osmond  Agha  vbe 
much  cnore  polite  than  he  had  hitherto  been,  and 
promisetl  to  return  our  viaJt  on  the  fuHowing  day. 

In  the  morning  we  had  numerous  visitors, 
amongst  whom  were  our  two  best  friends,  the 
good  moolah,  Hadj!  Osmon  Milluh  Hussein,  and 
Hadji  Mahomed.  The  former  seemed  to  take  me 
under  his  particular  protecttun,  saying,  "  We  both 
proceeded  from  the  same  God,  ajid  I  consider  you 
as  my  brother."  Thb  waa  a  wonderful  stretch 
of  liberality  from  "  a  true  believer  "  (as  they  call 
themselves)  to  an  infidel ;  and  I  felt  not  ji  little 
thankfiil  lo  him  for  sueh  proo&  of  a  generous 
hcarL  The  day  thus  passed  on  very  pleasantly, 
and  I  was  [M:rfcctly  at  ease,  and,  I  may  say,  happy, 
even  in  our  then  ticklish  position. 

On  the  Tuesday  we  had  numerous  visitors 
Dgain,  so  much  did  our  camp  excite  the  attention 
of  those  within  and  without  the  fonress.  Amongst 
otliers,  was  Osmund  ^Vgha  and  bis  suite,  which 
(juitc  filled  our  tent  My  friend  kept  up  the 
utmost  attention  and  poliiencas  tuwnrda  them, 
although  wc  hod  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
might  plunder  us  the  uexi  hour.     Indeed,  I  have 
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heard  Bince  my  being  bere,  that  be  bad  tben  invited 
two  of  the  Qeighbouring  chiefe  to  come  down  and 
assist  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to  take 
the  odium  upon  himseli'  of  robbing  us  whilst  we 
were  under  bis  protection ;  yet  be  would  not  allow 
us  to  move  backwards  or  forwards,  but  held  us  as 
his  ptisonen. 

Whibt  these  visitors  were  taking  coffee  with 
the  alarm  was  again  given  — "  the  Koords 
Kooids  I"  Up  jumped  the  Agha,  more  &ight«ni 
seemingly  than  tmy  of  us,  and  ran  into  the  fortree^ 
and  the  rest  all  dispersed  in  a  moment.  I  leave 
you  tu.judge  of  the  state  of  this  country,  when  the 
Koords  within  are  afraid  of  the  Koords  withoaL' 
The  roo&  of  the  huts  withinthe  walls  were 
diately  covered  with  musqueteera,  and  small 
of  them  sullied  out,  but  not  to  a  great  difHanofi 
meet  the  tbreatening  foe,  ^^nst  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  provide  every  night  by  a  strong  guard, 
lest  they  might  pounce  upon  us.  Still  they  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  allowed  us  another  night's  qaiet 
repose.  I  scarcely  ever  permit  myself  lo  be  dts* 
turbed  in  tliis  particular,  and  I  never  slept  more 
soundly  than  amidst  all  our  alarms  and  dangers. 
This  brings  me  up  to  Wedoesday  morning,  whea 
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there  was  another  cry  of  "  the  Koords !"  but  I  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  now  failed  to  move 
me  off  my  mat.  We  had  many  troop  visitors  this 
day,  bringing  in  our  plundered  effects  by  degrees. 
We  thought  it  better  to  give  out  that  we  would 
purchase  what  they  had,  rather  than  leave  them 
behind.  Thus  I  recovered  my  powder-horn,  coat, 
flasic,  SfC  You  would  have  been  amused  to  see 
these  savages  grinning  through  their  leather  coun- 
'tenances,  as  they  handled  our  coin  in  exchange  for 
'  our  own  things.  One  of  tbem  in  particular  excited 
my  attention,  as  in  his  curious  survey  of  my  dress, 
he  enquired  if  my  sfairt-collaT  was  made  of  paper ! 
The  Agba  was  not  idle  this  day ;  he  seemed  to 
long  to  {wuncc  upon  us;  but  shame  or  fear,  or  some 
other  restraining  motive,  made  him  delicate  in  his 
roguery,  so  be  did  it  by  negotiation, — sending  down 
a  tnesBagc  by  his  trusty  sciuire  (who  was  worthy  of 
his  master,  and  whom  we  well  plied  with  bribes  to 
keep  him  quiet)  to  say,  that  the  troops  had  applied 
to  him  for  leave  to  plunder  the  caravan,  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  restrain  them,  and  would 
not  be  answerable  for  our  safety,  if  there  was  nut 
immediately  sent  to  him  thirty-five  purses  of  |iia»- 
trcs  (a  purse  contains  five  hundred  piastres,  or  five 
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pounds  sterling),  with  shawls  and  various  thin 
of  which  he  made  requisition.  Having  a  good 
deal  of  money  with  us,  precaution  was  taken  to 
put  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pack-eaddle«  of  the 
muleteers,  and  for  which  one  of  the  most  wretdied 
horses  was  choseOj  as  not  likely  to  run  away,  nor 
to  be  run  away  with. 

It  happened  that  the  Khan  had  kept  out  for 
present  expenditure  about  twenty-four  purees,  and 
this  be  offered  to  the  Agha's  agent,  with  three 
shawls,  which,  after  some  houis  of  discussion  and 
difficulties,  the  man  was  prev^ed  upon  to  depart 
with.  This  was  a  civil  way  of  robbciy ;  and  cei^ 
tainly  we  preferred  it  to  the  violence  of  a  genctal 
plunder. 

During  this  day  we  heard  of  the  Agha's  prepare- 
tions  for  leaving  the  fortress.     News  bad  readied 
him  of  the  occupation  of  Erzroume  by  the  Ru»>J 
sians,  and  the  wretch  then  began  to  tremble  I 
his  own  safety.     My  friend  asked  his  permbaioi 
to  occupy  the  fortress  after  he  had  quitted  il; 
he  seemed  etill  very  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  u 
and  pressed  us  to  go  with  hini  for  protection  lo^l 
wards  the  lake  of  Van,  on  our  return  to  Tahi 
But  this  would  be  the  Iambs  travelling  with  I 
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wolves.  Even  our  present  precarious  ritaation  was 
preferable  to  renturing  on  the  highways  of  plunder 
and  anarchy. 

This  was  a  very  busy  day.  We  had  numerous 
visitors,  including  our  good  friends  the  moolahs. 
One  of  them  had  rather  an  entiuiring  mind,  and 
uked  me,  through  the  Khan,  a  variety  of  astrono- 
Diical  questions;  amongst  others,  "  was  it  true 
what  he  had  heard,  that  tlic  great  globe  turned 
round,  or  was  it  the  sun  ? — he  could  hardly  telL" 
I  was  endeavouring  to  explain  to  him  the  vicissi- 
todcs  of  the  seasons,  the  day  and  the  night,  &c., 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  learned  discourse,  the  ciy 
was  again  heard — "the  Koordsl  the  Koords!" 
Up  jumped  my  enquiring  friend  and  the  moolah. 
as  though  thoy  had  received  an  electric  shock,  and 
hastened  to  (he  fortress,  to  mj  infinite  amusement, 
leaving  (he  globe  and  the  stnn  to  their  rotatory 
courses. 

During  Uiis  bustling  day  many  n-porls  were 
brought  us  of  the  intention  to  plunder  the  camp ; 
amongst  others,  that  the  A^ha  bad  sent  for  two 
neighbouring  chiefs  to  contc  down  with  more 
troops  for  the  purpose.  Tliia  Icept  us  on  the  ^ 
vive,  and  secmiogly  some  crisis  was  approaching. 
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The  muleteers  became  much  alarmed,  aod  c 
talked  of  deeertiag  us,  and  we  had  therefore  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  even  an  appearance  cf 
numerical  lbrc«.  At  five  o'clock  a  Koordkh  duef^ 
with  about  fifty  horsemen,  cam«  down  the  hill — 
a  fierce-looking  party  of  brigands,  ripe  for  aaj 
thing;  and  within  half  an  hour,  another  pai^of 
about  double  that  number,  came  from  another  di»- 
Uict,  and  entered  the  fortress.  On  cntiutring  of 
the  Agha's  agent  about  the  arrival  of  these  troops, 
he  said  that  they  came  as  an  escort  to  conduct  the 
Agha  to-morrow  to  the  lake  of  Van,  aa  be  <mi 
airaid  of  the  neighbouring  Koord&  In  the  mean- 
time  they  were  scheming  for  the  general  plunder; 
and  as  rogues  sometimes  disagree  amongst  them- 
selves, so  it  hap]>cned  in  the  present  instance;  ta 
which  circumstance,  as  it  should  seem,  we  owed 
our  lives, 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  three  of  the  ptrtj 
came  to  visit  us,  including  the  chief,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaiuing  the  beat  way  of  making  the  attack, 
and  to  reconnoitre  the  victims  of  their  cupidity. 
Always  to  treat  them  with  ihc  utmost  civility  was 
the  best  policy,  and  was  adapted  by  the  Khan, 
which,  more  than  any  thing,  seemed  to  d 
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barbarians.  He  entertained  them  with  coffee  and 
pipes,  and  seemingly  placed  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  their  friendship.  For  my  part,  I  eyed 
them  vcrj'  narrowlvi  to  endeavour  to  read  our  new 
compitniuns,  and  fancied  they  were  more  the  buc- 
caneers of  necessity  than  of  choice.  As  ntiual, 
I  naa  the  great  object  of  attraction  and  convcrBft- 
tion.  At  length  tliey  took  their  leave,  and  then 
the  chief  of  the  other  tribe,  with  bis  armed  fol- 
lowcre,  came  to  our  tent  I  found  him  the  fiercest- 
looking  Koord  of  all  my  acquaintance.  He  was 
also  eniertaincd  with  the  same  civility,  and  asked 
oomcrous  questions,  and  looked  fiill  of  purpose. 

You  do  not  know  what  it  is,  I  believe,  to  enter- 
tain the  man  who  may  be  going  to  rob  or  mnrder 
you  the  next  hour.  It  la  rather  an  awkward  sen- 
sation certainly;  but  it  will  not  do  to  l>e  too  een- 
sitivo  on  such  occasions.  We  found  thai,  on  his 
return  to  tbc  Agha.  as  they  could  not  agree  on 
the  subject  of  plunder,  the  design  waa  abandoned. 
But  the  new  Chief  thot^^ht  that  as  he  bad  come 
all  tbia  way  fur  the  purpose,  it  was  bard  to  give 
up  the  prize;  so  he  said  that  he  would  plunder  i» 
himself.  The  Aglia,  (earing  that  he  should  get 
the  dixgrace  without  any  of  the  prolil,  jxisitivelj 


forbad  liim  to  do  eo,  sod  being  tbe  fllfung^t  of 
the  two,  it  was  his  intereel  dow  to  protect  oa. 
Tbe  Khan  becoming  rather  alanned  st  this  stale 

of  things,  sent  to  tbc  A^ta  fur  some  troops 
tect  OS,  alleging  danger  from  the  Koorda 
This  he  readily  granted,   for  tbe  reaeoi 
Mated. 

Our  pofiitJon  oow  became  rather  etitjcal ;  but, 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  I  can  never  bring  my- 
self to  the  anticipation  of  danger;  so  t  lay  down 
on  my  mat  as  usual,  and  slept  most  somidly  until, 
at  midnight,  I  was  awoke  by  the  Khao  ciying  ont 
to  me — "  Put  on  your  boots — we  arc  going  to  be 
plundered  and  murdered  1"     Bather  an  agreeable 
message,  you  will  say,  to  be  awoke  with ;   bat  I 
L  deliberately  did  as  I  was  bid,  put  on  my  booti^ 
^took   my  gun,    and   walked    around   tbc    camp- 
Bounds  of  firing  wert^  ^^°S  <">  against  some  un- 
seen enemy;  and  it  is  said  llint  there  were  two  or 
_  three  hundred  Koords  outside,  concealed  behind 
Ac  stones,  wailing  to  pounce  upon  us.    From  which 
B  had  most  to  fear,  therefore,  the  Koords  within 
or  without,   was  a  nice   question — the   chanoa 
being  about  even.     The  guards  appointed  to  pro- 
I  might  be  in  league  with  one  of  the  cbie& 
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to  plunder  us;  we  could  not  toll,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  wait  quietly  the  result,  and  in  the 
meantime,  to  assume  a  seeming  coniidence  in  our 
new  troops,  who  kept  up  a  running  fire  all  night. 
Ailer  vraititig  some  hours,  and  seeing  no  imme- 
diate (lunger  of  attack,  I  returned  to  my  couch, 
and  slept  again  as  before,  being  occasionally  awoke 
b;  the  noise  of  tlie  guns.  Thus  passed  over  our 
roost  eventful  night,  and  the  return  of  nioming 
brought  with  it  a  calm,  which  seemed  to  wliispcr 
to  me — "  Yea,  though  an  host  should  encamp 
against  me,  yet  will  I  not  fear." 

(In  ContinastioiO.  Jul;  19. 
Our  camp  adventures  arc  now  drawing  to  a 
cloae,  which  you  will  not  he  sorry  for ;  for  I  fear  I 
fatigue  you  with  my  long  detail.  Having  ascer- 
tained on  the  Tliursday  morning  that  the  Agha 
would  really  quit  the  fortress  that  day,  we  pre- 
pared to  enter  it,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  mules 
and  donkeys  were  put  In  requisition  for  our  grand 
march  of  nlxiut  fifty  yards.  Even  whilst  we  were 
preparing,  the  mountain  Koords  hovered  about  us, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  have  an  e8ci>ri  of  the  for- 
tress Koords  whilst  (he  cattle  were  entering  the 
gates.     You  may  judge  by  these  facu  the  coadi- 
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tion  of  this  wild  countrf.  Ereo  s  Toik  otieeTvtd 
to  me,  who  was  in  the  Agha's  train,  and  Utc^ 
from  Constantinople,  "  You  are  axae  into  • 
lawleas  country,  where  ibej  are  restnined  by  no 
gorernmcnt." 

We  arrived  in  the  Agba's  divan  just  as  be  was 

about  to  leave  it ;  we  exehimged  coujteffles,  and 

pretended  the  greatest  respect  for  this  plunderer 

t^my  dear  friend,  what  a  world  of  duplicity  this  1^ 

I  in  which  we  are  Gomctimes  obliged  to  take  a  part  t) 

I  Be  said  that  he  had  left  a  mogaKine  of  powder  and 

I  of  biscuits;  but  the  only  two  guns  of  the  garrison 

I  be  took  with  him.     In  all  the  pomp  and  circiun- 

stance  of  his  oriental  dignity,  which  in  these  lomld- 

be  grandees  always  amuses  me  so  much,  the  A^M 

and  his  troops  now  evacuated  the  fortress;   but 

they  bad  great  difficulty  in  clearing  the  gate,  from 

the  throng  of  Armenians  which  were  preying  in 

for  security.    So  great  was  the  dread  of  the  ECooids 

outside,  that  it  looked  like  a  ca^lc  besieged ;  about 

fifteen   hundred   animals,   man   and   beaM,  wen 

I  thronging  in  at  the  small  gateway,  vrilh  such  a 

L  clamour  and  pressure,  that  the  ecenc  b^^an  all 

K  description.      Men,   wtimen,   children,   bufiblun, 

V  donkeys,  all  mixed  up  in  one  bcten^neous  maw. 
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clambcriag  and  cudgelling,  brawling  and  striving, 
until  the  very  ribs  of  the  castle  seemed  to  yield  to 
them,  tt  was  at  least  five  hours  before  the  whole 
of  the  caravan  came  in,  and  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion began  to  subside. 

During  this  pressing  tlie  Khan's  greatest  anxiety 
was  evinced  lo  save  an  old  yahoo— the  liorse  already 
alluded  to.  I  could  not,  at  the  time,  imagine  why 
this  was  deemed  more  important  than  liia  fine 
saddle-horses — not  knowing  that  it  was  so  richly 
freighted.  At  length  it  was  announced  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  horse  within  the  gate ; 
but  in  ihc  extreme  pressure  he  had  been  trampled 
to  death — "  Bring  in  the  pack-saddle,"  said  the 
Khan.  The  Iwoty  was  secured,  the  aiitmut  fiayed, 
and  the  skin  made  use  of  against  our  enemies. 

I  witnessed  ilie  scene  from  tlie  balcony,  which 
wai  very  lofty,  and  thought  that  many  lives  must 
have  been  sacrificed  (o  the  eager  haste  of  thone 
wretched  Armenians  to  find  shelter  within  the 
citadel.  I  endeavoured  also  U>  trace  some  of  the 
indications  of  charaerer.  One  woman,  linding  tliat 
she  had  no  clwnce  of  getting  in  herself,  popped 
her  child  on  the  shoulders  of  nnothrr,  that  the 
infant  might  he  sared,  whatc^'cr  might  ticcume  of 
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the  iDother.  Towards  the  CYcning  a  poor  invsli 
was  brought  in  his  hUnlcet,  borne  by  fiiur  tnei 
desirous,  Beemingly,  of  dying  in  peace. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  began  to  breathe  a  li 
from  our  fatiguing  toil.     The  Armenians  clecietl 
the   Khan  for  their  cfaie^  and  then  he  had 
organise   his   new  government,   to  ascertain 
means  of  defence,  &c.     The  whole  of  the  i 
that  wo   could   muster  amounted  only  to   seren 
muskets.     These  were  intrusted  to  the  most  vaUaot 
looking  men;  the  rest  were  armed  with  acjtbes 
and  clubs,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     Fai»cy  ns 
then  eatabUshed  in   the  Agha's  divan.     What  a 
change  of  fortune  had  taken  place  witUn  m  week, 
— being  ourselves  the  governors  where  wc  bad 
formerly  been  tlie  plundered  and  the  prisoncnl 

I  made  the  round  of  the  citadel  to  see  wliat 
new  subjects  were  composed  of.     The  whole  of 
court,  the  walls,  the  roofs,  the  mined  towers,  were 
occupied  with  groups  of  living  creatiircB,  man  and 
beast,  mixed  up  t<^ther;  and,  I  may  say,  I  nevi 
saw  such  a  mass  of  human  rubbLsh  as  our 
was  comjx>sed  oC      The  noise,   llie  confusion 
tlieir  arranging  themselves  for  the  nig! 
amusing.     At  ten  o'clock,  we  made  the  survey 
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the  outer  walls,  to  appoint  the  guards,  the  signals, 
the  fires,  &c.,  to  keep  off  the  Koords,  a  small  ptirty 
of  whom  appeared  sood  after  wc  got  within  the 
gates,  and  we  iired  on  them  from  the  balcony-  So 
very  barbarous  are  they,  that  an  Armenian  family 
coming  in  just  at  that  moment,  they  attacked  them, 
shot  one  man,  who  is  since  dead,  and  cut  off  the 
cai3  of  another,  because  they  could  find  but  Utde 
plimder. 

We  passed  the  night  uncommonly  well,  stretched 
on  the  ground  miscellaneously ;  and  this  being  the 
first  time  I  had  slept  within  a  besieged  fortress  (for 
BO  this  may  be  considered  &om  our  numerous  foes 
without),  I  was  lucky  in  being  only  awakened  occa- 
sionally by  the  noise  of  the  guards.  The  next  day 
we  had  to  enter  upon  our  new  duties.  Having 
taken  upon  myself  the  police  department,  1  hud  to 
make  the  survey  of  our  dominions.  The  outer 
walls  are  very  extensive,  sufficient  to  enclose  three 
thousand  Armenian  families,  who,  in  their  small 
burroned  ho%'elB,  appear  to  be  in  a  wretched  state 
of  misery.  Numerous  mined  towers  and  battle- 
ments bespoke  its  having  been  the  object  of  fur- 
ratdable  attacks,  principally,  I  underttand,  from  the 
Persians,  and  fre<]ueiitly  from  the  neighbouring 
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pnshas,  when  the  rebellious  governors  woult)  noti 
itclcDowledge  their  authority.     It  is  the  moat  con-l 
siderablc  place  in  Koordistan,  and  was  formcrljl 
the  capital  of  three  hundred  villages,  which  rapine  I 
and  strife  amongst  the  Koords  have  very  tnucfal 
rcduceiL     1  found  out  the  baths,  the  dungcoi^l 
the  magazines,  &c. ;  and  really,  sonic  of  ilie  ruim 
were  so  very  respeciable  as  to  bear  the  stamp  ( 
excellent  architectural  taste.     I  attribute  these  ia| 
the  time  of  the  Armenians,  before  the  ctinqncKt  a 
this  country  by  the  Toorkomana,  since  I  diacoveredl 
many  stone  coffin!",  with  the  cross,  and  other  de^l 
vices  of  the  Christian  worship,  still  very  evidenl 
upon  them.     It  struck  me  that  there   i 
sonic  scope  for  antiquarian  research-     I  thercli) 
hired  my  guide,  and  the  above  wen  the  rcsollfl. 

Fancy  mc  now  fidl  of  my  important  duties; 
people  staring  at  me  in  all  directions,  wondiTtng|l 
who  and  what  I  could  be,  many  of  them  nevei 
having   seen    a  Fercngcc  before ;  pulling  nie  1 
the   coat,   and  gazing  at  my  novel  costuioe. 
siiould  tell  you,  that  our  subjects  were  mode 
from   many  villages,   independent  of  the  peopli 
from   Malis-Gbird,    and   they   are   goveniMl 
their  local  chiefs,  chosen,  I  believe,  on  ihc  i 
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principle  that  the  Israelites  chose  the  eon  of  Rish, 
because  "  from  bis  shoulders  and  upwards  he  waa 
higher  than  any  of  the  people." 

The  Khan,  immediately  on  entering  this  place, 
had  despatched  a  letter  to  the  General  Paskcvitch, 
at  Erzroumc,  raying  that  he  was  established  for 
the  time  ia  the  fortress  of  Mahi-Ghird,  request- 
ing his  Excellency  would  he  pleased  to  send 
us  some  troops  imtncdiatcly,  not  being  cenain  of 
retaining  it  for  a  sinj^Ie  day  against  the  Kuords, 
&c.  In  the  morning,  ihc  Khan  held  an  Arme- 
nian divan,  to  consider  of  the  mtcmal  affairs  of 
his  government,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
preserving  order,  security,  &c.;  and  you  would 
have  been  amused  to  see  how  this  divan  waa 
componcd  of  bare-footed,  ragged,  cmpty-loolcing 
wnatora,  which  would  bave  formed  a  fine  group 
for  a  Hogarth.  I  thought  the  Khan  looked 
rather  ashametl  of  his  new  subjeclA,  and  tiicrefore 
declined  sitting  in  council  amongst  them. 

During  this  day,  Osmond  Agha  and  bis  party 
had  moved  from  their  station  of  the  preceding 
evening  a  short  distance  off,  and  seemed  hovering 
us  though  reluctant  to  give  np  the  prixe  of  the 
caravan,  or  to  <]UJt  Im  territories ;  but  now  we 
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could  set  bim  at  defiance  &om  his  own  fortress^ 
were  determined  to  resist  if  any  attempt  was 
upon  it.  In  the  evening  be  sent  two  m 
reconnoitre,  with  a  message  that  he  wanted  some 
coSee  and  tobacco,  which  we  sent  him.  Probably 
these  men  seeing  our  state  of  defence,  made  a 
report  wtucb  induced  them  to  move  off  the  next 
morning,  abandoning  his  two  guns,  which  were 
takeo  possession  of  by  another  Koordish  chi«£ 

On  Saturday  we  had  a  rebellion  amongst  oar 
own  subjects,  who  are  the  most  unruly  set  I  ever 
saw.  Those  from  the  diiferent  villages  began 
(quarrelling,  on  some  idle  dispute  about  fen^ 
for  the  cattle,  and  soon  clubs  went  to  work,  with 
most  amusing  variety.  I  never  saw  better  single- 
stick, nor  better  fighting.  The  women  began  to 
shriek,  the  cattle  to  bellow,  and  the  most  uproari- 
ous confusion  bespoke  quite  an  imevte  in  oar 
garrison.  Reading  the  riot  act  from  the  balcony 
would  have  been  of  no  use;  so  we  were  obliged  (o 
fire  upon  them,  and  this  had  the  desired  effect  of 
dispersing  the  mob. 

My  police  influence  being  thus  set  at  nought, 
I  soon  resigned  my  seals  of  otiice,  since,  without 
Bridewell  or  tread-mill,  I  had  no  chance 
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forcing  my  decrees  witli  such  a  barbarous  multitude 
of  ioBui^Dte.  I  took  upon  me,  therefore,  the 
military  department,  as  adjutant-gcocral,  and  was 
obliged  also  to  act  the  doctor;  for  one  of  the 
wouuded  men  was  brought  in  from  the  fray,  his 
head  terribly  cut  by  a  bludgeon,  and  his  family 
surrounding  faim  in  dreadful  agony,  lest  it  might 
prove  fatal.  All  my  knowledge  of  the  medical  art 
consisted  in  the  Sangrado  system,  but  I  looked 
around  for  some  instrument  of  operation.  "  Knock 
him  on  the  nose,"  said  1 ;  this  done,  it  eparcd  mc 
the  trouble  of  bleeding;  and  as  to  warm  water,  1 
ordered  immediate  potations  within  and  fomenta- 
tions without,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  My 
medical  skill  was  then  at  a  high  premium,  and 
they  lauded  me  with  their  "  Marshaltafa,"  &c.  But 
I  shall  not  initiate  you  into  it;  suffice  it,  that 
under  my  directions,  assuming  a  little  of  the  pro- 
fessional consequence,  thus  inspiring  the  utmost 
confidence  in  my  patient,  which  is  the  best  of 
physic,  I  turned  him  off  his  mat  the  next  morn- 
ing sound  OB  ever. 

The  Sunday  was  a  quiet  day,  perfectly  devoid 
of  alanna  from  within  or  withouL  Therefore,  for 
ilieir  good  behaviour,  their  chief  invited  some  of 


bis  Armenian  subjecte  to  dine  with  him.  About  1 
faxty  of  tbcm  equstted  down  in  the  ball  of  the 
(livsn,  (be  floor  of  which  was  compoeed  of  earth, 
except  a  narrow  part  near  the  balcony,  where  we 
established  ourselves.  Each  brought  his  platter; 
the  knives  and  spoons,  need  I  saj,  are  those  of 
nature's  furnishing;  and  they  mouthed  it  away 
very  respectably  for  Armenian  breeding ;  and  what 
pleased  me  most  was  their  substitute  for  Noa 
nobin,  which  they  sung  with  all  their  power  of 
Inng,  after  dinner. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  long  letter,  which)  witfa 
my  books,  has  formed  my  only  amusement  lately. 
Il  is  very  uncertain  how  long  we  may  be  detauied 
here,  and  we  have  no  chance  of  escape  to  look  to, 
bill  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  troops. 
Yours. 


Fonnw  of  Mdii-Ghinl. 

Mv  DEAR  G.  July  «*. 

Our  garrison  has  been  again  rather  fevcriati ; 
even  the  muleteers  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
They  are  weary  of  waiting  here  so  long,  and  oiir 
new  iroope  are  getting  tired  of  their  dutv.  It  is 
rather  difficult  at  night  to  keep  up  the  waicbes,  and 
establish   the   necessarv   surveillance   . 


enemy. 

On  Tuesday  we  had  an  accession  of  forces  of  two 
hundred  Armenians  from  anotlier  village ;  they  all 
find  that  there  is  nn  security  out  of  the  ganiBon. 
These  Artnenigns  arc  the  most  uncivilised  of  nnv  I 


have  a 


Their  principal  riches  consist  in  their 
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catde,  of  vbicb  tbej  seem  to  make  a  sort  of  do-  J 
motic  oonqwinoni^  vasbiog  tbcm  Terj  carefoDjI 
iQ  over,  tnoniitig  and  eTcniog,  with  tbdr  IuiMk.1 
Tbcy  bare  but  little  taste  bt  agncultinv,  tboogjl  1 
this  country  offers  the  greatest  encouragemeiu  furl 
iL  Here  and  there  beautiful  rich  patches  uay  be  i 
seen,  where  ibc  glightest  caltimian  has  prodaced  I 
abondant  results.  I  have  scarcely  DOticed  «nj  tieel 
or  abnib  throughout  the  whole  of  Koordiatan.  Hie  I 
view  arouiu)  here  19  wild  and  bn^en ;  on  one  side  I 
a  high  mountainous  barrier,  and  on  the  other,  a  I 
very  wide  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  over  which  i>  ■  I 
fine  old  Armenian  bridge,  some  paits  fit  it  scarcely  I 
psEsablc.  As  1  take  my  erenii^  stand  in  our  I 
balcmy,  watching  the  setting  sun,  I  ttace  its  li 
rays  merging  in  the  crystal  exiHinsc,  with  a  aort  of  I 
melancholy  feeling,  whilst  thinking  of  my  friendt  I 
in  England,  the  immense  distance  which  now  I 
divides  nic  from  ihcm,  and  the  probably  loogl 
period  that  may  elapse  before  1  revisit  Ferengistan.  I 
But  truce  with  reflections :  I  am  now  busied  with  I 
realities,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  I 
best  of  tlicm.  To  mark  to  you  the  vigilance  of  I 
onf  of  our  guards,  on  Tuesday  crcning  he  espied  J 
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n  suspicious-looking  mun  outside  the  powder  maga- 
zine ;  be  fired  at  the  man,  and  killed  his  dog. 
The  man  had  a  lantern  with  him,  and  he  avowed 
afterwards  that  he  meant  to  destroy  us  all,  by 
blowing  up  the  powder  magazine.  Having  con- 
feaued  this,  be  made  his  escape. 

On  Wednesday,  a  Kuordish  spy  made  his  ap- 
pearance within  our  garrison,  and  I  thought  the 
Armenians  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  He 
could  give  no  good  account  of  himseli^  and  was 
consequently  consigned  to  durance  vile,  to  reflect 
on  his  temerity.  Bui  the  fellow  hod  the  ingenuity 
to  escape  the  next  day. 

On  Thursday,  we  received  n  message  Jrom  our 
good  firiend  the  moolah,  to  say  that  we  were  to 
be  attacked  that  night  by  one  hundred  and  fitly 
musqueieers  and  fifty  hoKwrnen,  and  be  cautioned 
us  to  l)e  on  the  yui  wiw,  I  wondered  how 
Uadji  Osman  Millah  Hussein  bad  sprung  up  again 
in  our  neighbourhood,  since  bo  departed  with 
Mahomed  and  Osman  Agha.  Then  I  learned  that 
the  latt«r  had  relumed  to  Moucb,  from  whence 
he  came,  being  a  creature  of  the  pasba  of  that 
place ;  but  the  mooUb,  belonging  to  some  of  ibe 
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Koordish  villages,  liad  gone  to  his  own  tribes. 
Hb  kindaess  hovered  over  us  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, and  we  considered  his  message  well  vortb 
attention ;  so  we  immediately  set  about  examiniog 
the  walls  ag^,  and  filliug  up  the  breaclien  with 
huge  stones,  stopping  the  gaps  of  door-ways,  se- 
curing the  gates  by  stone  plantations  within;  in 
short,  I  cannot  tell  you  lialf  the  devices  employed 
in  this  my  first  practical  lesson  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation, my  previous  knowledge  being  derived  only 
from  my  Uncle  Toby's  siege  of  Dendennond — 
with  his  scarp  and  counter-scarp,  &c.  Fancy  me 
from  llie  balcony,  with  all  the  importance  of  my 
military  duties,  issuing  my  orders — 

"  Huig  out  ojr  banners  on  tbe  outward  w«U«, 
The  cry  ia  sliU— Ihey  come  I " 

However,  we  made  good  our  defences  as  well  aa 
yre  eould ;  set  the  men  on  the  alert,  doubled  the 
w-atclies,  &c.,  and  then  looked  out  anxiously  Ibr 
ihe  Koords.  But  of  Koords  came  there  none ;  no 
we  considered  ourselves  now  [wrfecdy  aafe,  and 
that  they  were  afraid  to  attack  us. 

Amongst  other  ingenious  devices,  the  Ktuui  oi^ 
dercd  a  wooden  gmi  to  be  made ;  a  most  respectable 
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piece  of  ordnance,  I  assure  you  it  was — a  twenty- 
four  pounder  —  which  we  kept  at  the  gate  in 
hostile  array  against  all  threatening  intruders. 
This  inagnificeiit  piece  of  ordnance  would  have 
allracted  great  atteution  even  amongst  the  Park 
guns.  It  consisted  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed 
out,  and  swathed  well  in  the  horse's  skin  alluded 
to,  and  mounted  on  a  carriage  quite  as  rude ;  our 
shot  was  of  great  stones,  and  a  most  respectable 
report  it  made.  The  moment  tlic  horsemen  were 
seen  in  the  distance,  the  "topchee"  gave  them  a 
salute ;  it  had  a  wonderful  effect,  even  to  scatter 
the  redoubtable  Koords:  in  this  way  it  served  us 
most  essentially.  The  Khan's  exertions  ar«,  in 
&ct,  indefatigable;  and  ao  cm-ious  are  hid  expe- 
dients, that  I  would  say  no  iliflicitltJeK  can  conquer 


This  is  now  the  tenth  day  of  our  imprisonmeni, 
and  we  are  getting  uneasy  at  having  no  letter  ax 
yet  IJroni  the  Kuasian  general  at  Erzrounie.  It  is 
rather  a  tiresome  life ;  "  hope  deferred  makcth  the 
heart  sick ;"  and  though  wc  spm  out,  as  well  as  we 
can,  the  long  and  weary  hours  by  the  aid  of  our 
books,  &c,  yet  it  U  sometimes  rather  difficult  "  t» 
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feather  the  wings  of  time."  We  have  beeo  ascer- 
taining to-day,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  total  losses 
occasioned  by  this  Airba  nlunderer,  including  small 
suras  from  the  m  eers, 
our  pistols,  shawls,  a 


the  robbers  took  a  far 
amount  to  a  veiy  se  s 

of  piastres 

Yours. 


servants,  their  gtms, 
horee,  which  one  of 
and  I  find  that  they 
1 — several  thousands 


Mt  dear  G.  Eriroume,  Anguit  13. 

Here  we  Bre  once  more  at  Erzroumc,  and  have 
been  since  the  Ist  of  the  month,  safe  under  Russian 
protection,  and  enjoyiag  the  pleasure  of  European 
society,  tree  from  KoordJek  alonns,  ur  Any  other 
of  tliuse  travelling  diiBcultics  which  have  so  long 
attended  us,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  that 
case  which  can  only  be  appreciated  hy  those  who 
Iiave  for  some  time  known  the  contrary.  'But  I 
must  conduct  yon  regularly  on  the  way,  and  not 
ask  you  to  take  so  wide  a  leap  as  from  Maliz-Ghinl 
to  Enroiimc 

On  the  Monday  morning  we  were  mirprised  by 
the  arrival  of  a  pasha,  and  eight  or  ten  horsemen, 
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bjection  ^H 
ej  came  ^H 
some  of  ^H 


and  09  they  came  peaceably,  there  was  no  objectii 
to  admilling  them  into  the  citadel.  They 
on  a  mission  from  General  Paslievitch  to 
the  Koordjsh  chiela,  inviting  them  amicably  to 
take  steps  lor  restoring  their  country  to  some  sort 
of  tranquillity,  and  intimating  that  they  would 
otherwise  bo  visited  by  the  Russian  troops.  From 
these  people  we  learned  that  there  was  uo  present 
chance  of  any  aid  from  Erzroiime.  We  therefore 
deemed  it  prudent  to  lose  no  time,  but  avail  our- 
selves of  their  return  to  accompany  them. 

Tbe  bustle  of  departure,  and  arranging  with  the 
Armenians,  Sic,  who  were  very  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  chief  (so  much  so  that  I  feared  ihey 
would  have  forcibly  detained  him),  occupied  us 
the  whole  day ;  and  we  stole  out  of  the  garrison, 
caravan  and  all,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  favoured 
by  a  tolerably  thick  obscurity.  We  had  now  to 
pass  tlu'ough  the  most  dangerous  of  tbe  Koordish 
territory — the  part  from  whence  wc  were  threat- 
ened to  be  attacked;  night  travel  was  therefore 
indispensable. 

We  accomplished  the  first  stage  to  Kara-ELroban, 
an  Armenian  village,  by  ten  the  next  morning, 
without  stopping  by  the  way,  and  without  casualty 
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of  anj  kind.  Sume  purl  of  tlic  road  was  cxtrcmcly 
difficiilt  for  the  cattle,  being  narrow  rocky  passes, 
seemingly  bo  defended  by  nature  us  to  leave  tra- 
vellers completely  in  the  power  of  those  who  might 
occupy  tbem.  la  one  of  these  was  a  sort  of 
Koordiab  village,  which  our  guide  proaounced  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  place,  calling  it  the  "  Black 
Valley."  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  Russian 
troops  could  have  protected  us  from  a  Kourdish 
attack:  fortunately,  however,  we  sustained  none. 
The  villager§  at  Kara  Ktoban  were  all  in  arms  at 
onr  approach ;  for  they  had  themselves  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Koords;  and  we  were  cautioned 
once  ur  twice  on  the  wav  to  l>c  on  our  guard 
against  them.  Here  wc  luxuriated  in  a  degree  of 
■ecurtty  that  bad  l>ecn  unknown  to  us  fur  sonic 
time.  The  situation  was  prettier  thai)  any  thing 
I  had  seen  in  this  country ;  with  an  abundance  of 
water,  producing  iu  uever  failing  result  of  abtm- 
dont  riches.  The  villi^rs  were  liarvesting ;  and 
every  thing  wore  on  air  of  pastoral  gaiety,  bo 
diflvrcut  from  the  wild  deserted  regions  which  we 
had  been  for  some  time  trnvereing,  that  I  once 
more  fell  quite  happy,  as  in  lazy  length  I  lay 
stretched  liy  the  water-side,  to  watch  the  setting 
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Sim,  thinking  parti;  of  yon,  my  fiiend 
enviftble  lot,  placidly  treading  the  flowery  vale  of 
life,  whilst  I,  having  determined  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  great  world,  have  been  tossed  to  and  fro'  by 
many  a  storm,  and  know  not  how  many  more  may 
nwait  mc, 

In  the  evening,  some  of  the  Armenians  came  to 
us  from  Maliz-Ghird,  to  say  that,  the  moroing 
after  our  quitting  it,  a  party  of  thirty  Koonb  came 
down,  and  drove  oS  all  their  cattle  that  were  oat- 
side  the  walls,  but  made  no  attempt  on  the  forUesa. 

We  started  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  four 
o'clock,  for  Kuuzli,  an  affair  of  six  houns,  wliich 
were  unmarked  by  any  incident  beyond  the  tnotl 
monotony  of  travel.     The  land  was  richer  (ban 
heretofore,  and  quite  odoriferous,  being  thickl 
strewed  with  the  most  beautiful  herbs  and  flowei 
—a  regular  piece  of  garden  ground.    The  viUagei 
were  alarmed  again,  aa  usual ;  and  two  or 
on  horseback,  ciune  forward  to  demand  our  ({iia]! 
&c,,  wilh  which  being  l^atialicd,  they  escorted 
to  the  village,  from  whence  wc  took  our  departi 
in  the  evening  for  our  camp,  a  little  way  off,  where 
we  bivouacked  in  the  open  air. 

Onr  next  clay's  ride,  to  the  village  of  Koull 
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was  over  a  very  wild  mountainous  country,  partly 
enriched  with  pasture,  and  partly  uf  a  very  barren 
and  inhospitable  character.  We  encarojx-d  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arras,  a  Email  branch  of  which  ferti- 
lued  the  neighbouring  country,  and  refrcBhcd  so 
much  both  man  and  beast  for  the  time,  that  we 
tarried  there.  We  sent  to  the  village  for  provisions, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  almost  deserted.  One  poor 
inhabitant  came  to  us,  and  said  that  it  had  been 
visited  by  the  Koords  only  three  days  before,  who 
had  stripped  him  of  every  thing,  even  of  his  two 
sons,  and  be  implored  aid  to  relieve  them  from 
slavery.  It  appears  that  these  wretches,  when 
they  can  meet  with  nothing  else,  capture  the 
children,  and  sell  them  as  if  they  were  cattle. 

On  the  Friday,  almost  io  the  dark,  wc  crossed 
the  Arras  at  a  shallow  point,  and  continued  our 
varying  way  over  a  pictureaque  and  mountainous 
cuuntT)',  but  very  desolate,  not  a  human  being  to 
be  met  with.  We  passed  other  villages,  which 
had  been  quite  sbandoacd  by  the  terrified  inbabi- 
Unts  on  the  approach  of  the  Kooitls.  In  a  very 
rich  vale  we  once  more  encamped,  though  our 
march  to-day  was  short,  not  exceeding  five  hours. 

The  last  stage  to  Erzroumc  was  now  at  hand. 
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and  it  being  one  of  no  trifling  length,  wc  got  into  ] 
the  saddle  ibis  evening  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  com-  I 
plete  onr  long  and  wearying  journey,  or  mthcr  to  j 
reach  some  fixed  station  on  the  way.  I  have  | 
become  qtiite  fund  of  midnight  traTelllng,  particu-  I 
larly  on  account  of  one's  misdng  the  miseries  of 
the  noon-day  heat. 

As  (he  opening  dawn  lit  up  our  way  the  moun- 
tains were  magnificenL  This  part  of  KoonUatan 
is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  grandest  of  any  I  have  seen ; 
but  still  totally  devoid  of  tree  or  ahrub. 

The  ascents  and  descents  of  Uie  route  occasioaedij 
this  day's  march  to  be  very  interesting  to  rae ;  but  ' 
I  cannot  tarry  to  IcU  you  all  that  I  saw  and  felL 
You  mast  go  on  with  me  at  once  to  the  Ruliurbaof 
Erzroumc,  where  a  Btnall  camp  was  established,  J 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  quarantine.     Uere  1 
first  saw  the  Euro[>ean  troops;  nor  did  it  matter 
to  me  whether  they  were  English  or  Russian ;  I 
fell  a  sort  of  immediate  protection,  which  yon  miut  ■ 
have  travelled  through  a  lawless  cotmtry  proprriyj 
to  estimate.     So  strong  was  this  feeltug,   tliai  ] 
could  almost  have  embraced  my  European  brelbrc 
although  they  kept  us  the  whole  day  waitii^  ti 
pleasure  of  the  general,  and  the  visit  of  the  dootor.! 
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1  fuund  it,  nevertheless,  a  day  of  negative  cnjoy- 
laent,  and  highly  interoGting  in  some  particuliire ; 
for  many  squadrons  of  troops  came  in  from  Tefiis, 
and  two  or  three  generals  in  their  carriages,  wilh 
all  the  iimuaing  bustle  of  military  movements.  It 
ivus  Eo  long  since  I  had  seen  such  a  sight,  that 
(such  is  the  force  of  temporary  absence)  I  verily 
believe  1  looked  around  me  with  aa  much  ciiriusily 
and  delight  as  some  of  our  domestics,  who  had 
never  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort  before. 

In  the  evening  the  doctor  of  the  camp  visited 
us.  He  was  an  Italian,  and  very  polite;  he  exa- 
mined our  passports,  and  ordered  every  thing  to  be 
procured  for  us,  including  forage  for  our  horses.  A 
lent  WHS  put  up  purposely  for  our  accommodation, 
and  indeed,  evcr^'  attention  wns  puid  ns  ihnt  could 
have  been  nhown  to  Kussian  flubjeet*.  The  doctor 
protriised  to  see  lis  again  in  the  tnoming,  which  he 
did,  with  a  request  from  his  excellency,  tbe  <'oiitit 
Paslicvitcb,  that  we  would  visit  him.  An  officer 
was  sent  to  coodurt  lu^,  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  set 
out  to  pay  our  rrsjteda  to  the  g«ncral-tn-chicf. 

A»  I  rode  through  tlie  streets  to  the  citadel,  I 
could  not  but  contrast  the  then  appearance  of  the 
town  widi  what  1  hod  acen  it  btst  year;  matt  of 
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the  bazaars  and  the  cafes  closed ;  veiy  few  Turkl 
to  be  seen,  and  those  unarmed,  and  with  a  gloomj 
thoughtful  tread,  seeming  to  spurn  the  very  soil 
which,  only  twelve  months  before,  they  went  over 
almost  like  inonarchs  of  the  human  race.  The 
Turks  are  naturally  a  fierce -looking,  proud,  austere 
people.  The  Sultan's  title,  which  I  transUtcd 
you,  and  every  item  of  which  his  subjects  mc 
cordially  believe  in,  gives  some  idea  of  their  cha^l 
racter.  To  disami  a  Turk  is  the  greatest 
which  can  be  offered  him ;  they  pride  themselves 
very  much  on  their  girdle  and  pistols,  the  atagan, 
SiC,  and  now  I  saw  (hem  with  cmpM/  girdles ;  what 
a  change  for  the  haughty  Musselmans  1 

Li  the  seraskier's  [lalace,  within  the  dtadel, 
general  had  established  his  head-quarters,  with 
"  the  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  triumph  aboi 
him;  the  Russian  troops  on  guard,  and  ill  the 
court  a  body  of  them  drawn  up,  and,  to  say  truth, 
ns  fine  a  corps  as  I  have  almost  ever  seen.  I  be- 
lieve no  foreigner,  certainly  no  Englishman,  had 
ever  before  seen  the  haughty  Turk's  palace  at 
Erwoume  guarded  by  "infidels;"  for  irvcr  eidoc 
the  days  of  the  Romans,  no  invasion  of  thi«  soil 
by  Europeans  has  taken  place. 
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We  were  coD^uctcil  through  two  or  three  long 
antiquated  rooms,  lined  with  troops,  with  ofBcers 
dressed  in  costumes  of  all  descriptions — Georgian, 
Persian,  Circassian,  &C. ;  for  the  Russians  have 
foreigners  of  almost  all  nations  in  tlieir  service. 
We  were  then  conducted  to  the  large  saloon,  or 
hall  of  audience,  which  was  filled  with  officers, 
glittering  in  their  stars  and  orders.  The  scene 
looked  more  like  a  prince's  levee  than  that  of  a 
general-in -chief. 

M;  friend  the  Khan,  who  is  equally  at  home 
wherever  he  may !«?,  either  in  a  Koordish  divan  or 
a  European  ofsemhly,  soon  recognised  many  of  the 
officers  who  had  known  him  during  his  Russian 
Iraveb ;  and  he  joined  in  their  talk,  and  received 
iheir  greetings,  as  one  of  the  band  of  brethren  of 
this  world'd  80ciety.  The  courteous  reception  and 
jiolite  attention  of  the  general  could  not  have 
been  exceeded,  had  we  been  his  compatriots.  lie 
enquired  about  Maliz-Gbird ;  acknowledged  the 
Khan's  letter ;  tiaid  he  had  sent  troops  to  escort 
u^ ;  and  then  ended  the  conference  by  requesting 
us  (o  dine  with  him  at  two  o'clock. 

We  did  not  fail  to  accept  this  invitation,  and 
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were  most  agreeably  eDtcrtaiacd  at  tbe 
mess.  The  party  was  very  numerous,  and  thougb 
not  accustomed  to  military  society,  I  derired  much 
amusement  &om  the  scene ;  for  mj  neigfaboun 
were  full  of  converaation,  and  were  cxoccdoi^y 
amused  at  the  Khan's  description  of  Osman  Agha.' 
The  general  langu^e  of  tbe  table,  I  should 
you,  was  French. 

After  dinner,  the  General  agiun  addressed  us, 
enquiring  what  were  our  plans  and  wishes  with 
respect  to  our  journey,  anri  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  facilitate  it  in  any  vrny  by  passports;  and 
adding,  that  he  considered  Tcflis  to  be  the  only 
safe  road  open  to  us.  We  then  acknowIedg«l  his 
many  civilities,  and  respectfully  took  leave,  having 
previously  received  his  permission  to  domicile  (br 
a  time  in  tbe  town ;  and  accordingly,  here  we  are, 
once  more  in  our  little  harem  apaitmenL 

To  proceed  to  Constanlinople  every  one 


•  On  the  Khan's  Mturn  to  T»bf>-pi,  he 
ing  Osman  AghB  la  tbe  gireiKiice  uf  Atibu  Mnn>:  wbetb** 
decoded  or  frightened  him,  I  never  Inmt     The  Prince,  ladl 
n>nt  HI  the  insult  sboti-n  to  hit  Envoj,  wm  pouring  onl  llie 
of  hit  wrath,  ordering  the  immedutcpunlskinenl  iif  I 

Khan  interrrilrd.  and  the  Aglu  wu  pardoiiird. 
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impracticable,  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country 
having  cut  off  all  travelling ;  indeed,  we  are  told 
that  we  should  risk  our  lives  by  attempting  it  In 
the  present  state  of  afiairs  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  definitive  arrangements.  We  are  thankful  to 
find  ourselves  in  security  again,  and  shall  enjoy 
that  security  for  a  short  time  during  our  stay  here. 
Should  I  find  any  incidents  deserving  your  atten- 
tion, I  will  write  to  you  again.  So  far  as  we  can 
anticipate  our  movements,  the  Khan  talks  of  re- 
turning to  Tabreez;  whereas  I  propose  to  make 
my  way  over  the  Caucasus. 

Yours, 


VOL.  IL 
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Itinbrart  op  Tatar  Journst  from  Trxbisonde  to 

Tarrcxi. 


To  Oevaslic    . 

4  hours. 

Karacabao 

4 

Gutnish  Kandi 

8 

Balahou    . 

8 

Baiboot     . 

3 

Karagulah 
Aah  Kaleh 

4 
8 

Erzroaroe 

6 

45  boura. 

To  Haasan  Kaleh    . 

8 

Dem  Baba 

6 

Toprah  Kaleh  . 
Youngali  . 
Diadin 

8 
6 
6 

Avijek 

Kerenj     .        •        . 

Ati  Shah  . 

8     Persian  Tillage. 

6 

2 

Khoe               .       . 

4 

Zaogera    . 
Maran 

3 
3 

Tabrecx    . 

6 

60  bourn. 
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FromTrebiMinde  to 
Erzionme,  about 


200  mile*,  majr  be  done  ir 
"'I  4S0  miles,  may  be  done  k 
-  630  milef,  niaj  be  done  id 
Expeiuea  already  atcted. 


3  dayv 
7  daja. 


U  TrBBISONDB  TU  ElUHOliU 


ToGeraslic    . 

fihtmn. 

BealiKelisia     . 

8     Car. 

Orde««    .        . 

Teki         .        . 

AltemDcxb      . 

Baiboot     .        . 

Musalt     . 

Purchuke 

ErEroume 

di  hmn* 

This  is  the  lower  road,  put  o(  which  ta  very  fa 
though  Dot  pasmbte  in  the  winter.    The  caraTuucrln  o 
but  wretched  accommodaiion.   The  othvr  U 
with  pleiitj  of  food.     If  with  luada  or  caravan  tnvdlitig,  tt 
will  require  more  lime,  eay  7i  boura. 
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Itinerary  from  Tbhran  to  Tabreez. 


To  Sulimania 

8  funeks. 

Kishlock  . 

10 

Keriahkeen 

8 

Konundeieh 

9 

Sultaniah 

8 

Zei\jan 

9 

Annakandi 

9 

Arkand 

8 

Miana 

8 

Kardicbuniroun 

8 

Hadji  Agha      . 

7 

Bostmich 

8 

Tabieez    . 

4 

104  fureeka^ 

Or  about  450  Engliah  milea. 

It  ia  iometimea  reckoned  aa  ao  many  houra:  four  milea 
in  the  hour  ia  good  travelling  with  the  aame  horaea. 

There  are  many  villagea  which  may  be  branched  off  to, 
to  Tary  the  road.  Thua,  from  Sulimania  to  Abdullabad  and 
to  Siadeen,  from  thence  to  Koramdereh. 

Again^  from  Biliana  to  Toorkamanchai. 

-  to  Tickmadaih. 

-  to  Syeed  Abad. 
and  to  Tabrees. 

I  bare  gone  all  the  roada,  and  prefer  the  former. 


^~^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^Kl  I^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 
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^^^H                     Itihebabv  rsuM  TAOitBts  td  Essbociib.  ^^^^| 

^^H                       To  Mayan 

Shoun. 

^^^B                            Dcezek 

^^^H                           Tasooch 

^^^^ 

^^^^1 

^^^^^1                          Kereney  . 

^^^1 

6  lastPenunvOli 

^^m 

.       0  TuiUahtown 

^^^M                          Diadin      . 

^^H                           MongKuof 

^^^H                          Eoupri  Keui 

^^H                          Topnh  Ktleh 

^^^H                        Moolth  Snlinun 

^^H                          Dehor 

^^^H                          Comaaooi 

^^^1                          Uamn  Kaleh 

.        6 

^^^^H                          Enroume 

G 

^^H 

100  houn. 

^^^^                                                Orabo 

at  430  iii^Utb  tnile^^^^^l 

1                        This  roail  OJay  be  aiso  vuri» 

^^^^1 

^^^^                                From  Tabrw 

to                             ^^^^1 

^^^L 

toMaran.                             ^H 

^^^H 

to                                           ^M 

^^■^                              From  Dehai 

10  Delli  Btbt.                        ^M 

w 

to  Cumssoor.                          ^H 

H                     1  have  gone  all  theK  roaiU, 

ud  only  find  tlui  •liOraiiM  <^| 

■                 >ix  hour*  :d  favour  of  the  form 
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T*IAVU.MM>    RlPEN^eS. 


U'iih  respect  to  tlie  expenses  of  travelling  in  Penia,  eu 
mudi  muW  depend  on  the  libcrnlity  of  iJie  traveller,  or  the 
honestjr  of  the  lervaDlB  who  accompany  him,  dial  no  rule 
whatever  can  be  laid  down  for  it.  The  cost  of  the  'I'aur 
gallop,  with  four  hor«ea,  I  have  already  aiated.  bnidc  the 
neoesiary  proviuoning  for  the  way, 

Fnmi  Tefarao  lo  Tabreei,  being  twenty  daya  on  the  ruail, 
wi^  four  people  and  at  many  hories,  I  did  it  comfortably  for 
twenty  loinaum  (about  tfii  pounds  «terling). 

FroiD  Tabreet  to  Eraroume,  about  the  lanie  time  and  dis- 
tance, nearly  the  hidc  expenses. 

The  "  yekdan."  or  saddk-baga,  should  contain  co&ef ,  sugar, 
tea,  tobacco,  rice,  and  any  other  dainty  that  may  suit  the  tra- 
vellcr't  taste,  thi  tlie  roail  he  will  find  brcail,  cgjia,  fowln, 
and  "  yaourt,"  or  sour  milk.  Moat  will  aehlom  be  met  nidi, 
unleas  be  uhe  a  lamb  frotn  tite  flock,  or  a  calf  from  the  aiall ; 
this  I  have  often  done,  hao^ng  the  remaina  to  dry  nt  the 
end  of  the  piick.««ddle. 

Ad  Engliah  bridle  and  saildle  is  indispensable  to  comfort ; 
und  the  traveller  inual  go  weD  armed,  a  brace  of  pinoU,  a 
gun,  and  AU^um,  bcdiig  iniliipeouUc.  If  tlie  traveller  has 
any  reading  propenaiiiei,  they  will  be  very  useful  to  whik 
■way  his  time  at  the  reiilag-placea.  Re  may  smoke  at  flnl 
in  aelf-dafence ;  but  ha  will  find  al  last  that  it  lupplin  all 
deBcirnda^ 
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VoLuvE  II.  Pack  IIZ. 

The  parliamenur;  papen  referral  to  pre  the  fuUowiug 
copy  of  these  inatructiDns : — 

"  That  the  Pcreiao  gofernmeDt  shall  concltide  ui  eqniutfe 
Brrangement  vrith  ihe  goveronient  of  Herat,  and  shall  ceiiC  10 
neaken  and  duturb  these  eouDtries. 

"  That  the  Pcrekn  govemmeDt,  according  to  the  Mipnli- 
tiOQs  of  the  general  treat;,  shall  conclude  a  commercial  ti«*ty 
with  Great  Briton,  and  that  it  ahsll  pUce  the  commcnial 
agents  of  Great  Britain  on  the  same  footing,  with  reapect  to 
privileges,  &c,,  as  the  consuk  of  other  power*, 

"  That  the  person  whoaeized  and  iU-Ireat«d  All  Mahomed 
Bcgi,  s  messenger  of  the  British  inissioD,  shall  be  punUicd  ; 
Biitl  that  a  firmaun  shall  be  issoed,  such  as  shall  prevent  tbr 
recurrence  of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  ciulonu 
of  iiatioiiB. 

"  That  Ihe  Persian  goTernment  shall  publicly  abandon  ibe 
pietension  it  has  advanced,  to  a  right  to  seiie  and  punish  ilie 
Persian  servants  of  the  British  missiou  without  refeiieno*  lo 
the  BHtiib  minister. 

"  That  the  Governor  of  Busliirc,  who  threatened  ibe  n/ny 
of  (he  British  itddent  there,  shall  be  removed ;  that  the  oihet 
persons  concerned  in  tfaat  transaction  shall  be  punished ;  and 
thsi  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recuirence  of  each 
proceedings." 
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ItnVAL    FtRUAVK' 


■'  Preamble  of  4  Ittuy  between  Futwe  All  Shall,  King  of 
Pergia,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellealej,  Go»emor-Gener«l 
of  India,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.* 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  who  aaid,  *  Oh,  you  who  beliere,  per- 
fonn  your  oontracta,  p«rform  your  covenant  with  God,  and 
enier  into  covenant  with  Ilim,  and  violate  not  your  engage- 
mcnis  aAer  the  ratification  ifaereof ;'  after  the  voice  is  raiietl 
to  the  Rlorj  of  the  God  of  the  world,  and  tlie  brain  is  per- 
fumed with  the  «cen[  of  the  saints  and  propheta,  to  whom 
be  health  and  glory,  whose  rare  perfectioni  are  perpetually 
chaunted  by  birds  of  melodioui  notes  (angels),  fumiahed  vith 
two.  three,  and  four  pair  of  wings,  and  to  the  highest  seated 
in  tbr  heaven*,  for  whom  good  has  been  pmlesti Rated,  anil 
the  iwrfume  mixed  with  muak,  wjiich  scentetli  the  celestial 
minfioos  of  those  that  sing  hymns  in  the  ethereal  sphere,  and 
to  the  light  (if  the  flame  of  tlie  Most  High,  which  givt^ 
railiant  splendour  to  tlie  collected  view  of  thon  who  dwell  in 
ilie  hravctily  regions.  The  dear  meaning  of  the  treaty  whicll 
has  been  etlahlisheil  on  a  toliil  Immi*,  i*  fully  explained  in 
(his  page,  and  la  fixed  as  a  preacriptloD  of  law,  thai  in  the 
world  of  (xisUnco  and  trouble,  in  this  univerae  of  cmiion 
and  concord,  there  ia  no  action  among  those  of  mankind  that 
lends  nior«  to  the  perfectioa  uf  the  human  race,  or  to  answer 
the  rnd  of  Ihdr  being  and  exlaunoe,  than  that  of  cemeiiting 


*  Tlib  unty  was  tbnatd  In  ISUU,  u  IHt  John's  Onl  vull  lo 
Pmti.  nail  had  nfcnnce  to  ibt  Pctslaai  tupiilylng  a  taf^  fotn 
10  pMxcl  lbs  HoDDutaUt*  Ccsnpany'i  latltorlB  Ann  ihc  I 
of  ilw  Airgbaum. 

r» 
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friendriiip,  tnil  cMkbli^iiiig  inUTconne,  eoHniMuucMioa,  and 
contiexioa  betwixt  each  other.  The  image  icAecied  from  dtt 
minor  of  accomplufamcQi  is  ■  tree  fntitful  and  ■Utnilant,  and 
one  that  produces  good  both  now  aad  benafter.  To  tBHOair 
the  aUuiioiiE  that  it  his  been  proper  to  make,  and  explain 
these  metaphors  worthjt  of  expoaiion  at  lliia  b^pj  paipi  tS 
auspiciouH  aspect,  a  treaty  ha<  been  concluded  bRvMn  the 
high  in  dignity,  the  exalted  in  MatioD,  attended  by  Untaae  of 
great  and  splendid  power;  the  grealeat  amangat  dw  U|)i 
vtaiera  in  wham  confidence  ia  placed,  the  ftidifU  of  Urn 
powerful  goverotiienr,  the  adorned  widi  greatnen,  posm, 
glory,  splenrlour,  and  fortune,  Hadji  Ibtahain  Khan,  on  Wng 
gianted  leave,  sikI  vested  with  authority  &ora  the  principal 
pon  of  the  hi^  l^ngi  whose  court  ia  like  that  of  Solyttwn, 
the  asylum  of  the  woritl,  the  a%n  of  the  power  of  God,  the 
jewel  in  the  King  of  Kings,  the  omamcol  in  the  clMch  of 
eternal  empire,  the  grace  of  the  beauty  of  «)»eTeigaty  al>d 
nijaliy,  the  king  of  the  uniierae,  like  Caherman,  the  miiitoa 
of  mercy  anil  justice,  ihe  Phtxiiix  of  good  foKune,  the  anl- 
Tience  of  never-faiUng  prosperity,  the  King,  powerfU  M 
Alexander,  who  haa  no  equal  among  the  princes  exalted  (■> 
niojcaty  by  tlie  liearens  in  the  globe,  or  shade  from  the  ifaade 
of  (he  Most  High,  a  Khoosroo,  whoM  saddle  ia  the  moon,  ind 
whose  stirrup  is  die  new  moon,  a  prince  of  great  rank,  befon 
whom  the  nin  is  concealed." 

(Then  follow  the  Anbic  m^ei,  or  coinplimrnta  to  the 
envoy.) 

"  Thy  benevolence  is  uuiversally  ditperacil,  every  wbnc 
drops  are  icatlered,  thy  kindness  sliadowa  dtiei,  may  God  &z 
firm  the  basis  of  thy  dominion,  and  may  God  fix  and 
Ihy  power  over  tlie  icrvanu  of  the  Almighty;  and  h|^ 
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ttation  and  dignity,  the  great  anil  able  in  power,  the  adorntr 
of  those  acquaintetJ  with  tnanticm.  Captain  John  Malcolm, 
delegated  ftoat  llie  sublime  tjuarter  of  the  high  in  powtr, 
seated  on  a  throne,  the  aiyluin  uf  tlie  world,  the  chief  jewel 
in  the  erown  of  royalty  and  sovereignly,  the  anchor  of  the 
vosel  of  victory  and  fortune,  llie  ship  on  the  lea  of  glory  and 
empire,  the  blazing  lun  in  the  Ay  of  greatneaa  and  glorv, 
lorils  of  the  couutriea  of  England  and  India,  may  Uod 
KUenglhen  lii»  ternloriof,  and  eaiabliiih  liig  glory  and  com- 
manda  upon  the  ceaa!  in  ihe  manner  explained  in  his  cre- 
dential!, which  are  tealcd  wiih  the  aeal  of  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  glorious,  pOBsessing  fortune,  the  ori^n  of  rank, 
■plendour,  and  nobility,  tlie  ornament  of  the  world,  tlie  ac- 
complislier  of  the  woika  of  mankind,  the  Govtnior-Gcncral 
of  India. 

"  The  treaty  between  thne  (wo great  iiatn ahall  be  binding 
on  race  aricr  race,  while  the  world  exiati,  and  act  ia  conTor- 
mily  to  what  ia  now  aelded. 

"  Anide  I.  A*  long  oa  the  «un,  iUumtnatiDg  the  drele  of 
the  two  great  cDiitracting  paiiiea,  ahinea  on  th«r  to*creigii 
■loiuiniona,  anil  bcttowi  light  on  the  whole  world,  the  bea»- 
tiftil  imagi  of  excellent  union  ahall  remain  fixed  on  tlie  minor 
of  duration  and  perpetuity,  the  thread  of  ahameTuI  enmity 
and  distance  shall  be  cut,  eondiljons  of  tunltul  aid  and  aMSt- 
Biioe  between  (he  two  (talcs  tliall  be  instituted,  and  all  cattsea 
of  halmJ  and  hustirily  shall  U  banislieil."  (TlieD  folLw  fow 
other  articles,  the  treaty  being  bound  by  ilie  following  con- 
dusioD) :— "  ^^Hdle  time  rndurv*,  and  while  the  world  <x>»ts, 
the  contcDU  uf  diii  exalted  treaty  dull  remain  an  admiml  pic- 
ture in  Ihe  mirror  of  duration  and  perpcUiity.  and  aubmiMlon 
to  the  fair  image  on  ihia  conaplcwotu  page  ahall  be  cvcriaating." 


"  The  royal  and  auipiciODi  command  of  hit  M^eaty  wn 
iMued  (lo  wit)  that  the  keys  of  liie  galee  of  pro«p«rity,  «nd 
ihe  brilliancy  of  ilie  soul  o(  royalty — tlie  accompliahed  aiul 
ilistinguished  sou — the  de])uty  of  this  everlai^g  «o*eragDty, 
Abbu  Meerxa,  may  he  be  blesKd  and  happy.  And  be  ti 
known  to  him,  that  according  to  what  has  been  rej>tesenud  to 
our  illustrious  prcEciice,  that  incoinparabh:  son  hat  gtantcd  to 
the  sagacious,  futhful,  and  highly  distinguiBhed  sertant,  bii 

Excellency  ,   the  important  affairs  of  llie  minea  of 

Aierbljan,  anil  has  committed  the  execution  of  that  important 
service  to  the  charge  of  the  endeaTourt  of  the  aboTe-mentioneil 
dielinguiahed  gentleman ;  an<l  since  the  mannen  of  the  «aga- 
aty,  and  the  istellectual  power  of  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tleman has  become  manifest  lo  the  presence  of  lli«  Mjuraty. 
We  liave  from  the  be^nning  of  the  year  i'Hi,  and  (he  time 
to  come,  granted  the  execution  of  that  important  affnir  to  lh« 
above- mentioned  gentleman,  tliat  according  ai  it  tuiti  that 
distinguisheil  gentleman's  natural  talt^ni,  he  may  employ  hi* 
skill  and  services  towards  that  concern,  be  may  bring  the  wdl- 
infonned  miners  from  whatever  country  he  may  find  out,  aad 
employ  according  to  his  own  management  and  itgadiy  ;  to 
that  he  may  prove  tlie  maoifetcation  of  his  scrrices  in  pni- 
curing  tlie  ftuita  of  the  minci.  And  we  furtjier  command, 
that  that  son,  according  to  what  he  had  agreed,  will  cc 

xecution  of  that  important  tcience  to  the  ahore-inro-  ■ 
tioned  gentleman,  and  ail  the  neceasary  helps  on  your  pan 
Lahould  be  stored  tipon  hitD,  and  to  eaiabliaU  bim  in  hii 
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porunl  service,  and  heal  bim  witli  jpour  rojal  favour.  We 
further  command  tbai  their  ExceUendet,  the  diBtinguiahed 
nobles  of  the  Court  of  Ekchcquer,  and  the  Miniilera  of  the 
supreme  Court  of  Royally  should  preiCTvc  copy  of  this  royal 
Fintiaun  in  their  resjiective  regisleri,  and  preierve  them  from 
any  altvration  or  forgery," 

(Sealed  willi  hia  Migeity'i  imperial  msI,  and  filtered 
and  scaled  by  the  grand  Vizier  and  twelve  other  Mtniilen  of 
Stale). 

Finnaun  from  Abbat  Mrrrta,  rrUUive  to  thr  Min*t. 

''  Tbc  royal  coiuniand  is  issued,  vie,  that  Uic  ot^jecl  sf 
unr  illustrious  mind  is  Itiis — that  the  mine*  which  are  in  the 
country  of  AietlHJan,  as  far  as  are  under  out  domiiuon, 
should  not  remain  uaelesa  nor  unproductive— nay,  they  should 
b«  useful  and  profiuble ;  and  as  his  Esci-llency  —  ,  Ite. 
tie.,  on  whoae  learning  and  tbc  high  degree  of  liis  service  wc 
have  great  confidence,  and  arc  sensible  of.  He  id  the  auapi- 
dou*  picaence  of  hia  Royal  HighncM,  reciunted  that  tie 
•hoald  be  appointed  lo  execute  this  important  serrioc,  and 
bate  committed  to  hia  charge  tlie  niinea  of  the  abot(s>men- 
tlonrd  countrici.  We  have  granted  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
onv  yc«r«,  that  he  tnay  procure  miners  from  England  when- 
soever be  sliould  approve  tbcm  to  be  leamed  and  di»tingtiished 
in  this  art,  to  opeti  the  mines ;  and  by  ttic  help  of  Uod,  they 
aliould  employ  all  their  cndeavoun  and  eSbrta,  that  thia  im- 
portant affair  should  be  tatiuinated  with  bucccm.  and  ao  may 
be  the  means  of  the  IncKaM)  of  the  royal  favour  towards 
him,'  Sec. 

(The  grant  waa  oonftrmed  by  the  eldest  ion  of  the  Crown 
TrijKe  of  Penia). 
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Firmaun/rom  Mabmoud  Mnerxa,  the prtteni  Shah 
Feritia  [Son  of  Abha4  Mterxa). 

"  Thii  toyal  order  denota,  that  since  llie  poweriul  snd 
penetratJDg  commind  of  bie  Royal  Hi^hnemheEuperiurand 
mj  Lord  of  Bounty,  the  mighty  itcputy  of  sovere^niy  v> 
whom  tny  life  ia  devotc<',  hu  established  the  bonouT  o( 
warking  ^e  miDea,'*  &c.  &c.  (tecapitalating  aa  before). 

"  We,  therefore,  obedleotiy  to  the  royal  commBoda,  scconl- 
ing  to  its  conteutB,  it  having  been  coramandeil  and  onlered 
to  OS,  who  Bie  the  most  obedient  of  serrants,  that  we  should 
also  pass  and  order  agreeably  to  the  royid  command.  We, 
therefore,  obediently  to  the  royal  commanrU  of  his  Royal 
Highness  (our  father),  in  the  manner  that  that  royal  older 
has  paaaed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  until  the 
tinie  above  mentioned,  have  gcauted  thai  important  aSkir  to 
the  above  mentioned  distinguished  gcntlemnn,  in  order  that 
wilhoutintemiptionorinterferenceof  any  one,  htsliuuldwork 
the  above  mentioned  mines.  We  further  command  that  tlie 
great  marshals  and  the  superior  nobles,  the  gaveroora  of  the 
different  dialricls  of  Aserb^an,  shall  obey  tlile  command,  and 
consider  all  the  requisites  and  necesnties  therein  confined 
ekcluuvely  1o  him  ;  their  excellencies  the  secretaries  of  (be 
blessed  stale  should  register  and  preserve  the  contents  of  the 
royal  flnnaun,  and  having  preserved  it  from  (he  guile  of  any 
alterations,  and  obey  it  necessarily." 

Firmaun  from  Abbas  Meerxa  acertdittng  the  befbre-tHtn- 
liiintd  "  diilinguiahed  Gtnllenian"  lo  the  Gi/vernmetit  <^ 
Ihe  Sublime  Porte. 

(After  various  salutations.)  "  We  represent  that  in  con- 
formity (o  the  friendship  and  unanimity  which  exists  betweeii 
the  two  sublime  powere,  the  consiact  desire  of  our  heart 
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ihftt  we  D»7  make  inquirici  TCBpecdng  the  true  Ktate  of  your 
Mqeit;'!  health  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  evince  in  an 
appropiiste  way  the  degree  of  friendihip  iThich  exiiia  in  our 
heart  towards  your  Miyetty. 

"  \V'hererore  at  ibis  time,  when  the  Alijah  (the  illuMrioiu}. 

the  omatnenl  of  Chriatian  nobles, ,  being  about  to 

proceed  to  that  country  (Tutkey),  we  ha»e  written  thia 
epiaik,  esprcKing  our  aincerity, 

"  The  Bfoie-raentioi^  Alijah,  one  of  our  ngents,  is  on  hie 
way  to  England,  by  Conitintinople,  fur  the  accorapliahment 
of  some  aliairs,  and  intends  to  return  afUr  awhik  ;  it  la 
therefore  requesii^  from  your  Majesty,  that  during  the  ataj 
of  the  (aid  At^ah  in  Conttantinople,  and  before  bia  deparlOK 
for  England,  whatcTcr  he  may  require  with  n^rd  to  the 
■ffiura  of  the  «ublime  power  of  Persia,  and  shall  make  known 
ihr  same  (0  your  M^csty  accunling  to  the  fricndalup  existiug 
bctwiOTi  the  two  tublime  powers,  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of  tlicrn,  ao  tliat,  if  it  please  Uod,  by  the  aaaistanee  and 
a  of  your  M^eaty,  the  affairt  that  are  commitieil  lo 

D  may  be  aiicoiDplisbcd." 

Repigfrom  IA«  Kaimuam  P<uh9  lo  Abb(u  Mterta. 

(After  ih«  cusiomary  titles.)    "  Wehare  reoeiveJ  throagh 

the  chaniict  of  the  most  eaeelleui  aMungst  th«  nobleat  of 

— ,  who  ia  on  hia  way  to  the  Britinh  govem- 

menl  on  the  part  of  the  illusthoiu  goTo^mcnt  of  i'craia,  tlie 

tetter  which  your  Uoyal  llighncH  has  addrtaaed  lo  hia  Hi^- 

w  the  Supreme  Viiier,  to  requat  that  ■  fatounible  reoetv 
Hon  be  BJvtn  to  the  domanda  of  the  aboTc-mentioned  Khan 
ralative  u  your  a&in ;  we  have  perfaetly  undetaiood  the 
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"  The  Sublime  Pone  of  everlasting  durstinn  hive  alwij*  | 
had  at  heart  to  tecdve  favanrably  and  agreeably  to  tmtiea  all  ' 
aubJecCs  and  agents  of  ibe  kind  belonging  to  the  illunriou* 
government  of  Peraia,  bound  in  sincere  friendship  trith  the 
Sublime  Porle. 

"  It  is  foe  thia  rcaton,  and  in  conwquence  uf  (be  abovE- 
menlioned  Khan  having  made  known  to  ua  that  he  is  going 
to  proceed  lo  England,  agreeable  to  the  instrucliuna  given  to 
him,  that  we  aeize  of  the  clreumsiance  to  address  tlie  preKT)t 
friendly  letter  to  your  Royal  Uighnesi,*'  (Many  compliments 
follow.) 


Volume  II.  Paob  113. 

The  Persians  consider  Ali  to  have  been  the 
man  that  was  ever  createil,  and  they  say  thai  the  bleued  in 
heaven  account  il  their  cbiefeat  felicity  to  be  beloved  hy  Iitm. 
In  the  mosque  at  Koom,  in  which  he  was  interred  with  the 
iair  Falinia,  tlie  daughter  of  Maliomet,  ia  inscribed  MS  songa. 
In  golden  characters,  from  which  I  select  the  following: — 

"  O  inexpressible  man !  who  hast  no  equal  but  Mahomet, 
the  select  Prophet,  what  is  the  light  of  the  euu  comparod  tu 

I   thy  underetanding  !  destiny  does  but  execute  thy  conimaoila ; 
sun  ia  enlightened  by  the  beams  of  thy  knowledge.     If 

'  ^y  glo'X  ^  weighed  in  the  balance  of  exaliid  Knue,  the 
highest  mountains  weighed  against  it  would  appear  no  more 
than  the  seed  of  lentils;  the  aun  ii  made  a  crown  of  glory  ot 
the  shadow  of  thy  umbrella.  O !  divinL*  and  sacred  hot,  imidr 
is  otdy  adorned  and  enriched  by  thee— had  not  thy  pcrfm 
bein;-  been  in  the  idea  of  the  Creator,  Eve  bad  been  ctemajly 
a  virgin  and  Adam  a  bachelor.    The  augel  Gabriel  everyday 
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kisses  llie  groundiUl  of  thy  gate,  u  being  the  only  wiy  tlut 
leads  to  the  throne  of  Mahomet.  Minister  BspecJslly  elected 
of  God  for  the  master  of  the  feilhful  1  Thou  art  llie  son  of 
the  Prophet  of  God,  The  sparkling  rubies  corer  (hemselTes 
with  the  e»rth  in  the  hollow  of  the  mines,  aaliamed  of  their 
not  bring  bright  enough  (o  be  put  into  thy  treasure.  The 
univenal  ipirit,  with  iu  sulilime  knowledge,  cannot  ariiTe  it 
the  porula  of  thy  gate,  O  matter  of  the  faithful .'  Wen  there 
I  place  more  exalted  than  the  moat  high  throne  of  God,  I 
would  afflrm  it  to  be  thy  place.  O  tnaaier  of  the  faithful ! 
Tliat  wc  may  give  thee  praiaea  worthy  of  thyaelf  it  behove*  ua 
to  depict  thy  wonderful  eaaence ;  for  that  reaaon  alone  it  ia 
impoitible  to  praiae  ibee  according  to  thy  merit,  O  macter  of 
the  faithful  I  We  be  aU  poor  beggars  at  the  gate  of  thy  bene- 
ficence, and  the  kings  of  the  world  are  in  the  number  of  those 
bcggara,  U  master  of  tlie  faithful !  The  price  of  thy  farourn 
aurpawn  human  underalanding-  The  weight  of  thy  m^eaty 
and  of  thy  glory  ia  too  heavy  for  (he  ahoulden  uf  human 
underatanding.  Being  of  inconceivable  puiaaance.  the  com- 
mands of  Providence  are  enecuied  by  thy  orderB.  Thou 
canst  (urn  with  thy  hands  alone  the  vast  celealial  apherc. 
The  aun,  under  whow  shadow  and  auapicioua  nmeiia  nature 
roils.  Is  but  a  glittering  beam  of  the  clasp  of  thy  girdle.  The 
■upciior  of  the  college  of  creaLon,  Gabriel,  and  all  his  art 
and  knowledge,  ia  but  a  mere  scholar  to  thee.  The  Tcneaof 
the  Alcoran,  which  asaurc  men  of  the  mercy  and  favour  of 
God,  were  acnt  from  heavrn  for  thy  sake,  C)  destroyer  of 
hcTVsy  !  Thou  art  ibc  accrelary  of  tlie  comniandnienta  of 
dirine  Inspiratian  ;  the  judge  of  things  cummandnl  or  for- 
bidden. If  the  idea  of  thee,  tlie  most  noble  of  ditlneeaaencv. 
were  not  in  the  world,  the  world  would  be  bulantmpetfccland 
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KiueleiB  figure.  Supreme  mtyetty,  who  hail  lu^tneniei)  ihe  1 
lustre  of  ihe  supreme  tbron?,  *ll  cruturet  necessarily  pnise  ilij  ■ 
[Mine.  The  Bun  is  teu  tlion  an  atom  in  the  beavea  of  u 
blies  nhcre  tliou  art  honoured,  and  the  atoint  are  greater  tl 
the  sun  upon  those  places  of  the  eanh  where  thou  hut  wrought 
by  miracles.  The  glorj  of  Solomon,  who  wa*  the  glory  of 
the  earth,  was  a  small  thing  in  comparison  of  thee.  It  b  a 
Bin  to  compare  thee  with  a  man  ;  for  how  can  a  poor  lunp  of 
llie  earth  pretend  to  compare  with  a  diamond  of  the  deweit 
water.  Human  wit  cannot  find  a  man  tqati  to  llice,  but  bj 
tunuQg  towards  Mahomet.  Tliis  is  our  firm  and  clear  bilh, 
and  I  can  say  no  more." 


Of  tbe  Ansbls. 

Of  the  angela  the  Persians  have  strange  ideas,  »Ric  of  wfaicfa 
1  copy  froin  tbe  Musselmans'  catechism  : — "  U'c  believe  wilfa 
the  heart,  and  confess  with  the  mouth,  that  the  most  bii^Uad 
huservanta  or  ministers,  to  whom  is  given  the  name  of  *nRelir 
who  are  perfectly  free  from  all  sin,  who  assist  coatiimllr 
before  God,  who  punctually  execute  hiacommaiidii,  and  ncm 
disobey  him.  Respecting  their  nature,  we  are  rajutrad  lo 
believe  tlist  their  bodies  are  subtle,  pure,  and  formed  of  t^ht; 
that  they  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep ;  that  ihcy  haf«  no 
sensual  propcrtiea,  tior  carnal  appetites,  and  are  without  (kiber 
or  motlier.  Some  stand  erect ;  others  maintain  inclined  pos- 
tures; Dtliera  are  seated,  and  with  the  forthead  bowed  down, 
and  ailoie  the  Crealur.  feme  chsunt  hi*  [iiaise,  and  limg 
hymni  to  his  glory  ;  others  laud  and  magnify  him  after  aootte 
manner;  and  uthen  intercede  with  him  for  ^c  pardon  of 
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humut  tini.  There  >re  ihoM  among  them  who  record  our 
action*  in  the  r^itr; ;  there  are  others  who  protect  ua ;  others 
nuToiuiil,  BDcl  Dthen  itill  bear  the  throne  of  Gtxl,  or  they  are 
employeil  in  duties  agreeable  to  the  Deity," 


Ov  THE  AaTBOLOOESa. 

The  Pervani  higlily  reaprut  the  astrologers,  who  connilt 
the  ptaneta,  of  nhich  they  speak  in  the  foUoving  estravagaai 
tenna: — "  Praise  be  to  that  great  Creator  that  fanned  heaven 
and  earlh,  and  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  atnoogst  whose  divine 
works  mankind  appear  but  a  amall  tpot,  1  he  dark  Saturn, 
hke  a  sentinel,  in  the  seventh  heaven,  la  attentive  to  his 
inbrrcsis ;  the  glorious  Jupiter,  like  an  able  judge,  enthninni 
in  the  aiith  heaven,  ia  watchful  of  his  deairea ;  and  itie  bloody 
Mars,  with  his  itaincd  sabre,  sits  in  the  GfUi  heaven,  the 
ready  ezecutioticr  of  his  .Maker's  wrathful  commands ;  and 
the  resplendent  Sun,  cndrcled  b;  a  flamii^g  crown,  shinea  in 
the  fotutb  heaven  with  light  that  be  baa  received  from  the 
Alnighiy  ;  the  bttuliful  Venu*,  like  a  glad  mimirel,  siu  in 
It  apartioent  in  the  third  he*veo,  aupporled  by  HU 
ne  feathered  Mercury,  like  a  wise  secretary,  atl*  In 
Si  leoond  heaven,  die  writer  of  the  Almighty's  orden ;  the 
elor  >foou  aits  enthronod  in  ibe  first  heavon,  a  tlgn  of  the 


Of  SoaFEtm, 


Many  of  the  Persians  hare  do  belief  whatever  in  the  doc- 
triaes  of  tlic  Korau.  Soofeiun,  or  intidelit;,  prevails  a  good 
deal  amangHt  them,  of  which  the  following  i«  iheir  belief; — 
"  That  the  Eouk  of  men  differ  icfiiulely  in  d^ree,  but  not  at 
all  in  kind,  from  the  divine  spirit  of  which  they  are  partides, 
and  iu  which  (hey  will  be  ultimately  abaotbed  ;  thai  the  ipirit 
of  God  pervadca  the  universe  almost  inimediacelj  present  to 
bis  work,  and,  consequently,  always  in  anbttance  ;  that  He 
alone  is  perfect  beneioleoce,  perfect  truth,  perfect  beauty ; 
that  tlie  love  of  Him  atone  is  mi  and  generous  love,  while 
that  of  all  other  objects  U  absurd  and  illusory ;  that  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  faint  resemblances,  like  image* 
mirror,  of  the  divine  charmE ;  that  fhini  elomity  trithotit 
beginning  to  eternity  without  end,  the  Supreme  Benevolence 
is  occupied  in  bestowing  happinesi,  or  the  means  of  attaiuii^ 
it;  that  men  can  only  attain  it  by  perfomung  the  part  of  iba 
primal  covenant  between  them  and  their  Crealoi 
thing  has  a  pure  absolute  existence  but  mind  or  spirit  ;  that 
material  substances — as  the  ignorant  cill  tbem — arc  no  mure 
than  gay  pictures,  presented  coodnually  to  our  minds  by  the 
•cinpiternal  artist;  tliat  wemuitbewareof  attachment  to  such 

t  phantoms,  and  attach  ounelres  exclusively  to  God,  who  truly 
exists  in  us,  ai  we  esisl  solely  in  Him ;  that  we  retain  ever  in 
this  forlorn  stale  of  separation  from  our  beloved  the  tika  of 
heavenly  beauty,  and  ilie  remembrance  of  our  primeval  vowa; 
that  sweet  music,  gentle  hreexes,  fragrant  flowers,  perpetually 
renew  the  priinary  idea,  refreab  our  fading  memory,  uul  mdl 
us  with  tender  alfbction  ;  and  by  abntiacliog  our  toola  fixwn 
vanity,  that  is,  from  all  hut  God,  approximate  to  hia  iwwm 
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in  our  final  union,  with  which  will  consist  our  supreme 
beatitude." 

The  Vedenta  creed  says,  ''That,  excepting  the  Ddty, 
nothing  exists,  the  uniTerse  being  only  an  appearance  without 
any  reality ;  just  as  a  man  in  a  dream  sees  imaginary  olgects, 
and  in  that  state  experiences  ideal  pleasure  and  pain ;  so  that 
life  is  nothing  but  a  dream,  there  bdng  only  one  resplendent 
light,  which  assumes  difierent  appearances." 


It  is  an  extraordinary  fitct  of  die  Mahomedans,  that  the 
Turks  are  imbued  with  a  strong  traditional  belief  that  they 
shall  be  driyen  out  of  Europe ;  and  the  good  Moslem  orders 
his  bones  to  be  interred  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Constantinople, 
that  they  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  inyaders.  Of  the 
Persians,  also,  it  is  said  by  modem  traTcDers,  that  in  die 
south  it  is  a  common  enquiry  amongst  them,  **  When  are 
the  English  coming  to  take  possession  of  Persia  ?"  Evidently 
there  is  a  shaking  amongst  the  dry  bones ! 


THE  END. 


nUIITlB  ST  WILtLUi  WIUXMBSOV,  UQUM  BOHMIMt.  WWTtWak  LAVS. 
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